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COMMUNICATION. 


To  His  Excellency,  John  F.  IIartraxft, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth,  approved  the  fifth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1870,  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  records  of  inspectors  of  mines  in  the 
mining  district  of  Schuylkill,"  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  a  report 
of  all  matter  of  information  as  have  been  furnished  by  the  inspectors  of 
mines  of  their  respective  districts,  showing  that  one  hundred  and  three 
persons  lost  their  lives,  and  that  three  hundred  and  fortj^-two  persons  were 
maimed  and  injured  during  the  year  1874. 

That  in  Pottsville  district  48  collieries  were  in  operation,  employing  4,638 
persons  ;  33  persons  lost  their  lives  and  100  were  injured. 

That  in  Ashland  district  70  collieries  were  in  operation,  employing  11,- 
062  persons  ;  44  persons  lost  their  lives  and  95  were  injured. 

That  in  Shamokin  district  53  collieries  were  in  operation,  employing 
7,535  persons  ;  26  persons  lost  their  lives  and  150  were  injured.  The  dimi- 
nution in  fatal  accidents  resulting  in  death  are  23  less  than  that  of  1873. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  Pottsville  district,  is 
1,822  less  than  the  force  employed  last  year,  yet  tlie  deaths  increased  to 
four  (4.) 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  Ashland  district  is 
1,667,  and  the  decrease  in  deaths  is  nine  (9)  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  Shamokin  district,  is 
1,479,  and  the  decrease  in  deaths  is  18  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  total  increase  in  the  force  employed  is  1,324,  and  the  total  decrease 
in  deaths  is  23  less  than  in  1873,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  wid- 
ows to  be  24,  and  88  orphans  less  than  in  1873. 

The  causes  of  those  casualties  that  resulted  in  death  and  injuries,  are  de- 
tailed in  the  subjoined  report,  but  investigations  made  by  coroners'  in- 
quests into  the  causes  of  fatal  accidents,  returned  verdicts  that  98  out  of 
103  were  accidental,  chiefly  the  result  of  negligence,  haste  and  undue  care, 
while  three  verdicts  were  given  showing  that  others  were  accessary  to  the 
cause  of  these  fatal  accidents. 
1  MixK  Rel>. 
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The  season  closed  with  a  fair  share  of  coal  trade,  marked  with  no  irregu- 
larity amongst  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Other  subjects  of  interest 
relating  to  the  interest  of  the  district  are  herewith  submitted  for  your  Ex- 
cellency's consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect. 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

P.  F.  M'ANDREW,  Clerk. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  MINING  DISTRICT  OF  SCHUYLKILL. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 

Gentlemen  : — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  General 
Assemblyof  the  Commonwealth,  approved  the  5th  day  of  April,  A.  J).  1870, 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  inspectors  of  mines," 
(fee,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  all  official 
information  and  matter  of  record  furnished  me  by  the  inspectors  aforesaid, 
relating  to  all  collieries  in  tlieir  respective  districts,  the  condition  of  their 
ventilation,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  steam  power  and  force  em- 
ployed, the  capacities  of  their  coal  product  during  the  year,  a  tabulated 
exhibit  of  the  fatal  casualties,  the  number  of  maimed  and  injured  persons, 
the  number  of  widows  and  orphans  in  the  several  districts.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ing duty  to  report  the  marked  diminution  in  fatal  accidents  of  28  cases  less 
than  that  of  last  year,  though  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  was 
1,324  over  that  of  1873. 

In  Pottsville  district  48  collieries  are  in  operation,  employing  4,662  per- 
sons, of  which  33  lost  tlieir  lives  and  100  more  were  injured. 

In  Ashland  district  70  collieries  are  in  operation,  employing  11,062  per- 
sons, of  which  44  lost  their  lives  and  95  more  were  injured. 

In  Shamokin  district  536  collieries  are  in  operation,  employing  7,535  per- 
sons, of  which  26  lost  their  lives,  and  150  more  were  maimed  or  injured, 
leaving  53  widows  and  185  orphans,  showing  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  widows  this  year  of  24,  and  of  88  orphans  less  than  in  1873. 

In  Pottsville  district  the  case  was  not  so  favorable,  in  fatal  accidents 
the  number  increased  to  4  deaths  more  than  in  1873,  the  number  of  prom- 
inent mines  diminished  considerably,  while  small  land  sales  were  increased. 
All  the  sloiHJ  and  shafl  collieries  in  this  district  generate  large  quantities  of 
fire-damp,  (carbureted  hydrogen  gas)  and  other  noxious  gases  and  dcleti- 
rous  air,  with  some  irregularities  in  their  management  and  a  semi-non-com- 
pliance with  the  government  of  the  mines,  and  a  culpable  want  of  caution, 
which  precipitates  these  caaualities.  Mining  in  many  of  these  mines  nuist 
be  conducted  by  the  use  of  safety  lamps  exclusively,  while  in  the  hands 
uf  an  unpracticed  person,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  endangering  the  lives 
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of  others,  while  eveu  in  the  hands  of  an  old  expert,  can  scarcely  be  reliable. 
In  gaseous  mines  the  ventilation  may  be  well  established,  and  its  circula- 
tion apparently  reliable,  yet  a  fall  of  top  rock  or  coal,  may  produce  an  in- 
stantaneous concussion  of  the  vitiated  air  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause 
the  explosion  of  the  safety  lamps.  By  these  unforseen  accidents  fatal 
casualties  often  do  occur,  over  which  it  seems  no  one  has  sufficient  con- 
trol, being  invisible  agencies  of  destruction. 

Other  subjects  of  information  relating  to  deep  boring,  developing  the 
rock  and  coal  formations  in  different  localities  are  given,  which  could  not 
be  shown  by  any  S3^stem  of  mining  than  by  shafts  sunk  directly  through 
the  stratas,  giving  the  dip  and  shade  of  each  order  of  stratification  with 
distinctness  and  regularity,  from  which  their  local  geology  may  be  safely 
imderstood,  which  in  the  past  was  a  thing  only  to  be  conjectured. 

Faults  in  these  rocks,  although  invisible,  as  well  as  in  the  coal  seam,  are 
subject  to  the  force  and  action  of  escaping  gases,  and  may  for  a  time  escape 
the  most  experienced  person,  when  it  may  suddenly  be  detached  by  the  force 
of  escaping  gases,  and  to  the  miner  who  trusted  to  its  apparent  safety 
may  become  the  very  instrument  of  his  destruction. 

We  here  give  the  principal  accidents  at  collieries  during  this  year,  show- 
ing that  thirty-one  persons  lost  their  lives  by  falls  of  coal,  six  by  falls  into 
shafts  and  slopes,  five  by  falls  of  rock  and  slate  top,  four  b}^  falls  of  props, 
nineteen  by  explosions  of  fire-damp,  twelve  by  being  run  over  by  mine 
wagons,  one  by  an  explosion  of  powder,  two  by  explosions  of  steam  boilers, 
two  had  been  suff(5cated  by  gases,  four  by  the  falling  of  slope  and  shaft  cages, 
three  by  the  breaking  of  slope  chains,  two  being  kicked  by  mules,  and 
twelve  others  by  sundry  accidents,  viz.  :  Crushed  by  .machinery,  rollers, 
&c,     Of  this  number  were  fifteen  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Acknowledging  our  obligations  to  Mr.  B.  Bannan,  for  coal  statistics ;  to 
Professor  Peter  W.  Sheafer,  for  his  coal  pyramid;  to  Col.  D.  P.  Brown,  for 
his  safe  plan  of  working  the  Mammoth  vien ;  to  Gen.  Henry  Pleasants,- 
general  engineer  and  superintendent  of  P.  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.'s  collieries,  for 
shaft  drainage,  being  valuable  illustrations. 

Accidents  under  their  different  heads  are  here  reviewed  and  descriptively 
commented  on,  viz  : 

Coal,  rocks  and  slate  falls  are  most  numerous,  but  investigations  show 
the  victims  generally  contribute  to  such  accidents  very  matarially  for  want 
of  exercising  due  care  and  supporting  the  upper  strata  sufficiently. 

Haulage  in  mines  is  a  subject  worthy  of  careful  consideration  ;  victims 
to  this  class  of  accidents  are  in  a  great  measure  blamable  for  inattention 
and  hasty  usage,  many  of  which  appear  to  consider  themselves  beyond  any 
restraint. 

Powder  and  blast  accidents  have  little  apology  for  the  careless  handling 
of  powder,  as  the  most  ignorant  persons  cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
his  want  of  knowledge  of  its  destructiveuess. 

Explosions  of  gases  command  amongst  the  many  mine  casualties  the 
highest  rank  and  requires  the  largest  share  of  practice  in  its  management. 
Gases  unfortunately  appear  not  to  be  so  well  understood  by  many  miners 
as  should  be.  This  conclusion  had  been  well  demonstrated  by  candidates 
under  examination  for  the  office  of  inspectors  of  mines,  some  of  which  were 
utter  failures,  yet  miners  of  long  practice.  For  which  reason  we  bring  to 
this  report  such  information  as  we  can  conveniently  collect,  respecting  the 
different  constituents  of  gases,  the  uses  of  mine  instruments,  subjects  on 
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steam  engines  and  steam  boilers  taken  from  the  works  of  eminent  authors 
and  submitted  in  this  report. 

Having  endeavored  to  perform  our  duty  in  this  matter,  wo  hope  our 
labors  may  be  appreciated  by  the  proper  autliorities  who  govern  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth. 

Having  the  honer  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  F.  M'ANDREW,  Clerk: 
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An  Alphabetical  List  of  names  of  the  collieries  far  1874. 


1.  Anchor Schuylkill  co. 

2.  Alaska do. 

3.  Alaska  No.  2 Northumbl'cl  co. 

B. 

4.  Buck  Ridge Northumbl'd  co. 

5.  Big  Mountain do. 

6.  Big  Lick Dauphin  co. 

7.  Ben  Franklin Northumbl'd  co. 

8.  Brady do. 

9.  Black  Diamond do. 

10.  Burnside do. 

11.  Bear  Valley do. 

12.  Brookside do. 

13.  Big  Run  Gap do. 

14.  Bear  V.  Shaft do. 

15.  Buckville Schuylkill  co. 

16.  Beech  wood do. 

17.  Black  Heath do. 

18.  Baltimore do. 

19.  Black  Valley do. 

20.  Bull  Run do. 

21.  Bullock do. 

22.  Buck  Mountain do. 

23.  Bear  Run do. 

24.  Boston  Run do. 

25.  Bear  Ridge do. 

26.  Bear  Ridge  Tunnel, do. 

27.  Beaver  Run do. 

28.  Buck  Mountain Northumbl'd  co. 

C. 

29.  Cameron Northumbl'd  co. 

30.  Coal  Ridge do. 

31.  Colket Schuylkill  co. 

32.  Coaldale '.do. 

33.  Continental Columbia  co. 

34.  Colorado Schuylkill  co. 

35.  Centennial Columbia  co. 

36.  Cuyler Schuylkill  co. 

37.  Cambrian do. 

D. 

38.  Diamond,  No.  2 Schuylkill  co. 

39.  Diamond,  No.  1 do. 

40.  Diamond,  No.  3 do. 

41.  Draper do. 

42.  Delano do. 

E. 

43.  Enterprise Northumbl'd  co. 

44.  Excelsior do. 

45.  East  Franklin Schuvlkill  co. 

46.  Eagle  Hill do. 

47.  Ellsworth do. 

48.  Eagle do. 

49.  Enterprise do. 

50.  Elmwood do. 

51.  East  Big  M.  Run do. 

52.  Ellengowen do. 


53.  Franklin Northumbl'd  co. 

54.  Faust Schuylkill  co. 

G. 

55.  George  Fales Northumbl'd  co. 

56.  Glentworth Schuylkill  co. 

57.  Glendower do. 

58.  Gilberton do. 

59.  Glendon do. 

60.  (lirard do. 

CI.  Girard  Mammoth do. 


H. 

62.  Henry  Clay Northumbl'd  co. 

63.  Hickory  Swamp do. 

64.  Hickory  Ridge do. 

65.  Helfenstine do. 

66.  Hickory  Shaft Schuylkill  co. 

67.  Honey  Brook do. 

68.  Hamon do. 

69.  Hazle  Dell Columbia  co. 

70.  Hartford Schuylkill  co. 

I. 

71.  Indian  Ridge Schuylkill  co. 

K. 

72.  Kalmia Schuylkill  co. 

73.  Keystone do. 

74.  Knickerbocker do. 

75.  Koh-i-noor do. 

76.  Luke  Fidler Northumbl'd  co. 

77.  Lancaster do. 

78.  Locust  Gap do. 

79.  Locust  Spring do. 

80.  L.  Ranch  Creek  . .  .Schuylkill  co. 

81.  Lincoln do. 

82.  Lambert do. 

83.  Little  Tracy do. 

84.  Laudsales do. 

85.  Lawrence do. 

86.  Locust  Run Columbia  co. 

87.  Locust  Dale do. 

88.  Lost  Creek Schuylkill  co. 

89.  Lehigh,  No.  3 do. 

M. 

90.  Marshall Northumbl'd  co. 

91.  Marion do. 

92.  Monitor do, 

93.  Morton do. 

94.  Middle  Creek Schuylkill  co. 

95.  Monitor do. 

96.  Mine  Hill  Gap do. 

97.  Mahanoy  City do. 

98.  Malvern do. 

99.  Mammoth  Drift do. 

N. 

100.  North  Side Dauphin  co. 

101.  New  Boston Schuylkill  co. 

102.  New  Slope do. 

103.  North  Mahanoy do. 

O. 
101.  Oak  Dale Schuylkill  co. 

105.  Oak  Hollow do. 

P. 

106.  Peadh  Mountain. .  .Schuylkill  co. 

107.  Primrose do. 

108.  Philadelphia do. 

109.  Preston,  No.  1 do, 

110.  Preston,  No.  2 do. 

111.  Preston,  No.  3 do. 

112.  Preston,  No.  4 do. 

113.  Phila.  Colliery do. 

R. 

114.  Reliance Northumbl'd  co. 

115.  Royal  Oak do. 

116.  Rauch  Gap do. 

117.  Red  Mountain Schuylkill  co. 

118.  Richardson do. 

119.  Ravensdale do. 
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120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125, 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 


130. 
131. 
132. 
K3. 


S. 

Short  Mountain Dauphin  co. 

Sharp  Mountain Schuylkill  co. 

Shoefl  y do- 
Sharp  Mt.  Slope do. 

St.  Clair do. 

Shenandoah do. 

St.  Nicholas do. 

Suttolk do. 

Stanton do. 

Swates do. 

T. 

Trevorton Northumbl'd  co. 

Thomaston Schuylkill  co. 

Taylorville do. 

Tunnel  Ridge do. 


134.  Tunnel Schuylkill  co. 

135.  Turkey  Run do. 

136.  Trenton do. 

U. 

137.  Union Columbia  co. 

W. 

138.  West  End Schuylkill  co. 

139.  Winlack do. 

140.  Ward do. 

141.  West  Big  M.  Run do. 

142.  West  Shenandoah do. 

143.  Wm.  Penn do. 

Y. 

144  York  Slope Schuylkill  co. 
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One  hundred  and  four  (104)  persons  came  to  their  death  by  the  foregoing 
casualties,  against  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  in  1873. 

BECAPITULATION    OF    THE    CHARACTER    OF    THESE    CASUALTIES. 

31  persons  lost  their  lives  by  falls  of  coal. 

6 ..  do  ....  do do ....  by  falling  into  slopes  and  shafts. 

4.  .do  ...  .do do. .  .  .by  falling  of  rock  and  top  slate. 

4 ..  do ....  do do ....  by  falling  of  timber  and  props. 

19.  .do. ..  .do do. . .  .by  explosions  of  fire-damp. 

1 . .  do .  . . .  do . .  his  life . .  .by  an  explosion  of  powder. 

1 ..  do ....  do do ....  by  an  explosion  of  a  blast. 

2.  .do.  . .  .do.  .their  lives  by  explosions  of  steam  boilers. 
12.  .do.  ..  .do do. . .  .by  being  crushed  by  wagons. 

2 ..  do ....  do do ....  by  being  suffocated  by  gases. 

4   .  do ....  do do ....  by  falling  off  slope  and  shaft  cages. 

3 . .  do .       do do ....  by  breaking  of  chains  and  ropes. 

2 ..  do ....  do do ....  by  being  kicked  by  mules. 

1 .  .  do   ...  do .  .his  life ...  by  being  crushed  by  machinery. 

1 ..  do ....  do do ....  by  being  crushed  in  the  rollers. 

11.  .do. . .  .do.. their  lives  by  sundry  accidents. 

104 ..  do ....  do do ....  by  the  aforesaid  casualties. 

Of  this  number  15  were  boys  under  18  years  of  age. 


A  condensed  exhibit  of  casualties  in  this  district  during  the  six  years  endings 
December  31,  A.  I).  18U  : 


FATAL  CASUALTIES. 


Falls  of  coal 

Fell  into  slopes  and  shafts 

Fall  of  rocks  and  top  slate  . . . 

Fall  of  timber  and  props 

Explosions  of  fire-damp 

Explosions  of  powder 

Explosions  of  blasts 

Explosions  of  steam  boilers. . 

Crushed  by  wagons 

Sufl'ocated  by  gases 

Fell  off  cages  and  buckets 

Breaking  of  roi)es  and  chains 

Inj  ured  by  mules 

Crushed  in  machinery 

Crushed  in  rollers 

Sundry  accidents 


Total  deaths 

Maimed  and  injured. 
Widows 


104 
342 
43 
Orphans 160 


1874.    1873.    1872.    1871.  I  1870.    1869.  JTotal. 


Total  casualties I    649 


47 
8 
3 
1 

23 
2 
6 
1 

12 


126 

379 

74 

273 


25 
10 
9 
3 
17 
-3 
1 


14 
3 


91 
265 

49 
lfi9 


852  i    574 


34 
5 

7 
4 

.26 
5 
6 
1 

12 
2 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 

.15 


•38 

18 

.26 

5 

7 

2 

1 

6 

O 

M 

1 

6 

6 

.2 

6 

9 

4 

129 

406 

.66 

,257 


129 

298 

81 

280 


56 

91 

30 

150 


193 
60 
32 
13 

.93 
18 
22 
10 
63 
7 
13 
14 
6 
19 
15 
57 


635 

1,771 

343 

1,289 


858  i    788  i     327  I  4,038 
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SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

Statistics  of  Casualties  for  the  six  years  ending  December  ol,  A.  D.  18T4, 

inclusive. 


Annual  Casitalties 


1871.    1870.    1869.    Total 


Falls  of  coal 24 

Falls  into  slopes  and  shafts 4 

Falls  of  rocks  and  top  slate 2 

Explosions  of  tire-damp 16 

Explosions  of  powder 
Explosions  of  blasts 
Explosions  of  steam  boilers 
Crushed  b^^  wagons 
Crushed  by  timbers 
Cage  accidents 
Rope  and  chain  accidents 
Animal  accidents 
Machinery  accidents 
Roller  accidents 
Miscellaneous 

Total  deaths 

Maimed  and  injured 226 

Widows 36 

Orphans '  140 


112  !  56  508 

252  i  86  i  1,450 

70  30  279 

250  150  1,013 


Grand  aggregate. i    480       642       462       660  \    684  i    322     3, 250 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Stutisties  of  Casualties  for  the  six  years  ending  December  31,  ^4.  D.  18!j4i 

inclusive. 


Annual  Casualties. 


Falls  of  ooal 

Falls  into  slopes,  &c 

Falls  of  rock  and  slate  . . 
Explosions  of  tire-dauip. 

Explosions  of  blasts 

Crushed  by  wagons 

Crushed  by  timbers 

Cage  accidents 

Machinery  accidents 

Miscellaneous  accidents. 

Total  deaths 

Maimed  and  injured 

Widows 

Orphans 


1874. 


1873. 


16 

92 

6 

16 


9 
3 
.  1 
12 
1 
5 


1872.    1871. 


Aggregate 130 


140 


1870.    1869. 


32  ; 

■  8  ! 

20 

46  1 

26 

54 

29 

4  1 

8 

42 

16 

26 

14 
35 

7 
26 


54        108 


82 


Total 


31 
5 
8 

21 
2 

12 
3 
1 


90 

233 

45 

126 


514 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Statistics  of  Casualties  for  the  six  years  ending  December  31,  A.  D.  18T4, 

inclusive. 


Annual.  Casualties. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 
1 

1869.    Total 

Falls  of  coal          

'          1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

j 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 



1 

2 

1 

1 

1  ; 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

i 

Total  deaths      

2 

8 

1 
7 
1 
4 

7 
10 

3 
12 

7 

12 
1 
1 

2 
9 

1 
4 

1        19 

\        46 

6 

21 

1 

Aggregate 

10 

13 

32 

21 

16 

1        92 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 

Statistics  of  Casualties  for  the  six  years  ending  December  31,  A.  D.  1874, 

inclusive. 


Annual  Casualties. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

1869. 

Total 

Falls  of  coal       : . . . 

2 

1 
4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

•     1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

Total  deaths  

8 

16 

1 

6 

3 
5 

2 

8 
13 

3 
11 

6 

14 

1 

6 

1 
2 
1 
3 

26 

50 

8 

Orphans 

26 

Aggregate 

31 

10 

35 

27 

7 

1      110 

CONDENSBD    CoUNTY    CASUALTIES    IX    SIX    YbABS. 


Schuylkill. 

Northumbl'd. 

Columbia. 

Dauphin.   . 
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1869. . . 

56 

86 

30 

150 

322 

1870. . . 

112 

252 

70 

250 

14 

35 

7 

26 

2 

9 

1 

4 

1 

2 

i 

3 

789 

1871. . . 

10^ 

339 

57 

162 

20 

54 

8 

26 

7 

12 

1 

1 

6 

14 

1 

6 

816 

1872... 

69 

226 

39 

128 

8 

26 

4 

16 

7 

10 

3 

12 

8 

13 

3 

11 

583 

1873. . . 

91 

321 

47 

183 

32 

46 

20 

42 

1 

7 

1 

4 

3 

b 

2 

805 

1874. . . 

78 

226 

36 

140 

16 

92 

6 

16 

2 

8 

8 

16 

i 

6 

661 

508 

1,450  b79 

1,013 

90 

253 

45 

126 

19 

46 

6 

21 

26 

50 

8 

26 

3,966 
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Making  an  aggregate  number  of  maimed  of  342  persons  iu  the  district  of 
Schuylkill,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  casualty  rolls  of  the  different 
districts  to  which  they  are  respectively  assigned. 

Notwithstanding  our  expectation  of  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  casual- 
ties, the  fact  is  that  they  are  larger  than  was  anticipated,  particularly  so 
as  regards  the  cases  in  Pottsville  district,  where  the  least  number  of  col- 
lieries are  operated,  but  are  by  far  the  oldest  and  deepest,  and  largely  pro- 
duce noxious  gases,  many  of  them  to  an  alarming  extent. 

In  the  Second  or  Shamokin  district  the  death  and  casualties  are  sensibly 
diminished,  while  in  the  Third  or  Ashland  district  there  are  nine  cases  of 
deaths  less  than  was  last  year,  while  it  contains  the  largest  number  of  col- 
lieries, and  employs  the  largest  force.  The  principle  causes  of  deaths  in 
the  First  district  is  explosions  and  crushings  by  wagons.  The  mines  being 
old,  and  a  resort  is  had  to  robbing  back  the  works  which  necessarily  pre- 
vents proper  ventilation,  and  increases  an  undue  quantity  of  gases. 

MixE  Inspectiox. 

The  apparent  necessity  of  a  continuation  of  inspection  of  mines  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  subjoined  statistics  The  importance  of 
the  information  herewith  supplied  of  the  mortalitj^  herein  exhibited,  very 
forcibly  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  a  generous  government  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  which  provides  for  the  safety 
of  persons  employed  therein. 

The  fearful  exhibit  of  casualities  resulting  in  death  and  severe  injuries  is 
to  be  deeply  deplored,  besides  the  great  amount  of  misery  it  entails  upon 
the  widows,  orphans,  and  maimed  of  this  class,  that  to  properly  appreciate 
their  case  would  be  but  to  participate  in  their  distress,  and  in  most  cases 
this  distress  is  extremely  severe,  whilst  a  less  favored  nation  than  ours 
would  encourage  some  benevolent  measures  which  would  materially  ame- 
liorate and  stay  their  suffering. 

The  consequent  result  of  these  casualities  in  most  cases,  destroys  forever 
that  glorious  boon,  the  public  instruction  of  those  children,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  such  calamities  they  are  cast  into  a  quagmire  of  ignorance,  and 
in  after  life  debarred  from  becoming  useful  members  of  society  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  become  idle  and  lawless,  but  when  the  maternal  feelings  are  aroused 
by  compulsory  necessity  to  procure  a  means  of  maintenance  for  her  offspring 
a  resort  is  had  in  most  cases  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which  soon 
become  the  resorts  of  habitual  disturbers  of  good  order  and  law%  and  a 
stigma  upon  our  liberal  institutions  and  society  at  home  and  abroad. 

By  legislative  enactment  reformitories  are  established  all  over  the  land 
ibr  the  maintenance  of  paupers,  the  infirm  and  destitute,  and  the  great 
amount  of  good  done  by  these  charitable  institutions  is  highly  commen- 
dable. 

But  so  far  as  distress  prevails  amongst  the  families  of  deserving  miners, 
it  only  meets  with  discouragement  from  sources  having  the  means  and 
ability  to  institute  measures  of  relief  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 

The  portrait  here  presented  is  not  at  all  over  drawn,  but  an  actual  figure 
from  experience  gleaned  from  acquaintance  with  orphanages  all  ever  the 
mining  regions. 

Compare  then,  tlie  charitable  spirit  evinced  towards  the  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  heathens  in  other  laud,  with  that  shown  to  our  own  poor,  and 
will  not  a  shroud  of  shame  reflect  its  shadow  on  our  advocates  of  foreign 
charities  ?  but  our  needy  people  are  always  amongst  us,  and  custom,  which 
is  a  proverbial  test,  proves  our  sympathies,  and  often  finds  us  obdurate  and 
unfeeling  towards  our  own  sufferers,  and  with  regret  we  must  acknowledge 
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our  philanthropy''  is  not  adequate  to  the  claims  presented  for  an  exhibition 
of  our  charity  at  home. 

Experience  amongst  the  mining  classes  convinces  me  that  their  distress 
should  receive  better  attention  than  has  been  the  case.  Necessity,  natures 
first  law,  forces  many  of  them  into  the  traffic  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  which  they  adopt  with  repugnance  from  feelings  of  conscience  and 
religion,  knowing  too  well  their  domiciles  will  only  become  the  resort  of 
idle  disturbers  of  order  and  society. 

Impelled  by  a  sense  of  justice  some  time  ago.  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  Esq., 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Compau}'-,  conceived  a 
plan  of  establishing  a  relief  fund  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  children  of 
the  miners  employed  by  the  company,  by  first  funding  the  value  of  one 
day's  product  of  coal,  and  one  day's  pay  of  all  employees  of  the  company 
in  and  about  their  mines,  and  cause  this  annual  sum  to  be  deposited  with 
the  trustees  and  company,  in  proper  form,  where  relief  should  be  aiforded 
to  accredited  parties  by  proper  cheks  drawn  on  the  fund. 

The  company  has  verj^  gratefully  inaugurated  this  beneficial  measure 
among  their  miners  since  the  first  of  this  j^ear.  At  the  suggestion  of  their 
president  and  their  chief  engineer  and  general  superintendent.  Gen.  Henry 
Pleasants,  it  is  now  proposed  to  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  for  burial 
expenses,  and  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  week  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  death  of  the  husband  to  his  widow,  and  one  dollar  per  week  to  each 
orphan  child  in  his  family,  who  may  be  at  the  time  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  providing  such  beneficiary  of  widow  or  children  thereof  shall  in  no 
way  entertain  or  vend  or  in  any  manner  be  enga^'ed  in  the  sale  or  keeping- 
intoxicating  drinks,  or  to  appropriate  an^^  of  said  benefits  for  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks. 

The  Wilkesbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Company  had,  in  1869,  established  a  simi- 
lar fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  amounted,  on  the  3l8t  day  of  December, 
1874,  to  $66,559  38,  out  of  which  sum  $41,336  41  had  been  paid  out  as 
benefits,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  fund  of  the  institution  of  $25,222  97,  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1875. 

This  is  a  laudable  measure  of  relief,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  these 
benefactors,  while  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  will  encourage  good 
feeling  and  friendship  among  the  miners  and  mine  managers,  that  was  not 
the  case  in  the  history  of  mining,  besides  the  great  relief  such  a  measure 
affords  the  dying  parent  and  anguish  it  removes  from  the  family,  the  boon 
is  a  princely  one,  reflecting  the  true  philanthropist  and  public  benefactor 
to  a  people  heretofore  worthy  but  greatly  neglected. 

In  conformity  with  resolutions,  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  and  president  George  DeB. 
Keim,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  col- 
lieries of  the  company  are  placed  directly  under  the  superintendence  of 
Gen.  Henry  Pleasants,  E.  and  M.  Engineer,  for  all  necessary  improvement 
and  development,  having  in  view  extension,  capacity,  strength  and  dura- 
bility, which  enhances  the  value  of  the  property,  in  lieu  of  the  impover- 
ished condition  heretofore  permitted  by  lessees  and  casual  operators  and 
landowners. 

From  all  the  present  developments  made  by  the  company  their  prospects 
exceed  their  anticipations  nearly  upon  all  their  coal  estates.  The  great 
value  of  the  Diamond  drill  in  these  undertakings  is  truly  invaluable,  as  its 
operation  decides,  to  a  mathematical  certainty,  the  situation,  thickness  and 
depth  of  each  particular  strata  and  seam  of  coal,  besides  their  purity  and 
character. 
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In  connection  witli  the8(>  borings  compressed  air  engines  are  brouglit  into 
requisition,  and  this  improvement  adds  still  more  etVect  to  the  system  of 
working-  deep  shafts,  than  any  system  heretofore  known. 

The  nine  coal  seams  cut  through  in  these  shafts  are  of  the  best  quality 
of  coal,  and  are  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of feet,  and  their  aggre- 
gate product  will  e(iual  at  least tons  of  coal  per  acre  ;  all  of  which 

is  available  by  tunnel  approaches  opening  into  those  shafts.  This  event  is 
hailed  with  demonstrations  of  delight  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
the  further  prosperity  of  Schuylkill  county,  as  being  the  very  first  coal 
county  on  the  American  continent,  is  full^''  guaranteed. 

There  are  other  valuable  well  known  coal  seams  underlying  the  great 
Mammoth  seam  in  the  other  anthracite  basins  which  still  underlies  it  here, 
and  it  is  hoped  this  company  will  prosecute  their  penetration  further  down, 
and  continue  sstill  deeper  explorations  that  may  bring  to  light  other  new 
discoveries  yet  unknown  to  scientists,  and  we  see  no  positive  proofs  ad- 
duced against  this  hypothesis  of  other  underlying  coal  seams. 

The  community  at  large,  as  well  as  the  company,  are  highly  indebted  to 
the  firm  determined  confidence  evinci'd  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  com- 
pany that  have  this  grand  undertaking  in  trust,  of  practically  exploring 
and  developing  this  deep  basin  ;  the  vigor  and  determined  spirit  they 
(^vinced  while  prosecuting  this  gigantic  work  was,  indeed,  commendable. 
It  was  but  ridiculous  and  vain  to  offer  any  other  theory  than  the  one 
adopted. 

The  u))per  six  hundred  feet  of  the  stratas  were  somewhat  confused  in 
their  angles  of  dip,  but  after  which  depth  the  regularity  of  the  seams  proved 
conclusively,  that  the  great  basin  is  regularly  formed,  gently  sloping  south- 
ward to  the  base  of  the  Sharp  mountain. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  the  first  six  hundred  feet  of  these  formations, 
contrasted  with  their  uniform  regularity  still  further  down,  is  not  dissimi- 
lar to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  compared  with 
its  great  depth. 

The  subject  of  ventilation,  etc.,  now  engrosses  the  simple  minds  of  some 
miners,  and  their  discussions  are  simply  of  no  consequence,  for  the  officers 
which  have  shown  such  proofs  of  their  })ractical  ability  and  skill  will  not 
be  found  lacking  in  any  essential  necessary  to  properl}'  ventilate  and  es- 
tablish a  safe  system  of  operation  ;  discipline  of  the  first  order  will  be  es- 
tablished, the  machinery  will  consist  of  every  thing  that  will  be  durable 
and  safe,  and  none  but  the  most  competent  and  reliable  men  will  be  em- 
ployed in  places  of  trust. 

Pl.an  of  Working  the  ]\IA^[MOTn  Vkin. — By  Col.  D.  V.  Brown,  Pottsville. 

Numerous  articles  have  been  published  in  other  countries  on  the  economy 
of  mining  coal,  and  especially  so  in  working  of  large  seams.  Estimates 
have  been  made  by  practical  experts  on  mining  in  Schu^dkill  county,  that 
fully  one-third  of  its  coal  is  lost  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  formerly 
mined,  particularly  referring  to  the  working  of  the  Mammoth  vein  in 
Schuylkill  region.  This  vein  is  found  to  run  from  15  to  TO  feet  thick,  and 
its  dip  commonly  sufficiently  acute  for  the  coal  to  move  by  its  own  gravity 
down  to  its  gangway,  which  runs  on  a  right  angle  with  its  breastings. 
The  panels  being  opened  as  shown  by  the  diagram,  which  also  exhibits  the 
course  of  the  air  currents  for  its  true  ventilation 

The  slope  being  sunk  and  gangways  opened  at  right  angles,  counter 
chutes  are  driven  up  at  such  convenient  distances,  opening  into  counter 
gangways  forming  square  panels,  through  which  counters  are  opened,  on 
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which  counter  raining  is  commenced.  The  coal  is  here  hauled  to  these 
counter  chutes,  and  each  tier  of  panels  exhausted  of  its  coal,  while  the 
ventilation  is  preserved  intact  during  the  operation  of  mining.  Any  falls 
of  the  superincumbent  strata  need  not  be  removed,  but  is  utilized  to  fill  the 
goafs  thus  formed  by  extraction  of  the  coal.  Next,  the  second  tier  of 
panels  are  attacked  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  lift  has 
become  exhausted,  leaving  ail  the  debris  in  the  mine,  thereby  producing  a 
cleaner  article  of  coal.     No  coal  need  be  lost,  excepting  very  small  stumps 

of  pillar  next  the  chute.  To  bring- 
this  coal  out  of  these  headings  it 
would  be  advisable  to  lay  a  light  road 
in  them,  and  use  a  buggy  wagon  hold- 
ing about  1,500  pounds  of  coal ;  this 
size  of  w^agon  could  be  easily  handled 
by  one  man.  To  begin  mining,  the 
miner  would  first  open  out  at  the  end 
of  his  heading  in  breast  fashion  up  to 
the  surface  or  the  level  above  ;  and 
open  wide  enough  so  that  when  the 
coal  was  taken  out,  the  next  fall  by 
skip  off  the  solid,  would  bring  down 
the  top,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  natural 
slope  or  chute  for  the  next  fall  of  coal 
to  slide  down  to  where  the  laborer 
could  load  it  in  safety,  into  his  buggy. 
The  miners  would  always  have  a  safe 
retreat  into  the  heading  when  a  fall  of 
coal  or  rock  was  about  to  take  place. 
The  labor  of  mining  coal  from  a  loose 
end  would  be  very  light,  while  the  la- 
bor of  loading  the  coal  into  the  buggy 
and  tipping  it  into  the  chute  would 
be  fully  compensated  by  the  saving  of 
expense  in  loading  the  coal  from  the 
main  chute  in  the  gangway,  instead 
of  the  usual  plan  now  adopted  of  load- 
ing by  hand.  The  distance  often  yards 
between  the  parallel  headings  might 
vary  according  to  circumstances, 
wliere  the  coal  was  strong  and  roof 
good,  and  the  pitch  enough  for  coal  to 
slide  on  the  bottom  rock,  twenty  yards 
might  be  wrought  to  an  advantage  ; 
this  point  would  be  settled  by  a  skill- 
ful mining  boss.  This  rough  sketch 
will  convey  to  a  mining  boss  an  idea 
of  the  plan. 

The  foregoing  sketch  conveys  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  general  plan. 
But  as  the  writer  is  no  draftsman,  he 
will  leave  the  drawing  and  printing  of 
a  more  complete  map  to  abler  hands. 

Refei'ring  again  to  the  subject  in  hand,  where  the  pitch  of  the  vein  ex- 
ceeds 45°,  it  would  be  advisable  to  incline  the  chute  to  one  side  or  other, 
so  that  the  pitch  of  the  chute  would  not  at  most  exceed  45°  ;  less,  rather 
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than  more,  would  be  preferable,  so  tliat  the  chute  might  not  choke  up  with 
coal,  stopping-  the  })ackage,  Sec. 

In  my  next  I  will  refer  to  the  working  of  the  Manm^oth  on  the  run  prin- 
ciple, and  suggest  a  plan  for  adoption  instead.  The  principle,  however, 
would  be  nearly-  the  same  as  the  above.  If  the  plan  of  mining  as  suggested 
above  could  be  generally  adopted,  the  loss  of  life  by  falls  of  coal  would  be 
very  much  reduced.  At  least  sixty  per  cent,  more  coal  could  be  mined 
from  the  same  area,  besides  the  rock  and  slate  forming  those  immense  dirt 
heaps  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

The  gangways  are  more  secure,  having  good  substantial  pillars  of  un- 
broken coal  left  for  their  support.  No  interruption  could  occur  from  a 
squeeze  or  sit  of  the  strata.  All  the  coal  could  be  extracted  close  to  the 
gangway',  and  the  ventilating  channels  carefully  preserved,  and  the  whole 
of  the  coal  recovered  before  the  lift  would  be  abandoned  or  disused,  and 
still  the  gangway  could  be  preserved  for  drainage,  as  shown  by  the  above 
cut. 

The  Gre.\t  Axthracite  Basi.v. 

The  largest  known  Anthracite  deposit  in  the  world  is  at  present  con- 
ceded to  Pottsville,  in  the  county  of  Schuj^kill,  Pennsylvania,  lately  de- 
veloped by  the  persistent  energy  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  in  the  vicinage  north  of  the  noble  little  city  of  Pottsville, 
(Anthracite  City,)  these  late  developments  have  demonstrated  beyond  all 
opinions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  existence  of  the  largest 
anthracite  deposit  yet  discovered  in  any  other  locality  in  Europe  or  America , 
the  length  of  which  exceeds  twenty-five  miles  by  four  broad,  varying  in 
depth  from  the  surface  from  300  to  3,000  feet.  The  new  shafts  of  this 
company  were  commenced  their  sinking  in  1873,  and  were  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  1,127  feet,  1874,  during  which  time  there  had  been  inter- 
vals resulting  from  strikes,  and  suspensions  necessary  for  improvement 
in  machinery  and  consultation,  etc. ;  the  existence  of  the  large  white  ash 
seams  in  this  basin  was  not  a  question  of  doubt  amongst  professional  min- 
ing engineers,  but  their  locality  from  the  surface  to  be  of  practical  develop- 
ment ;  the  want  of  sufficient  pecuniary  means  to  defray  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  such  gigantic  undertaking,  the  probability  and  possibilities  were 
thoroughly  discussed  by  many  capable  men  ;  but  the  point  of  certaintj'  for 
its  true  position  had  not  been  established  nor  yet  decided,  and  this  per- 
plexing problem  awaited  other  minds  whose  brow  was  to  bear  the  laurels 
of  its  solution,  in  the  persons  of  whom  are,  President  Franklin  B.  Gowen, 
President  George  DeB.  Keim,  and  General  Henry  Pleasants,  Esq.,  C.  and 
M,  engineer  and  superintendent  of  mining. 

The  different  estates  comprising  this  large  tract  of  territory  became  the 
property  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  pur- 
chase, who  forthwith  took  measures  for  developing  the  large  deep  white 
ash  seams  upon  a  gigantic  but  practical  scale,  and  committing  the  whole 
charge  to  General  Pleasant's  superintendence,  who  thereupon  entered  ener- 
getically upon  his  arduous  duties  with  a  confidence  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  sophism  or  false  reasonings,  but  practical  deductions  derived  from 
actual  and  accurate  surveys  and  the  result  of  such  able  experience  has 
had  the  fruition  of  his  ideal  amply  rewarded,  in  revealing  the  true  positions 
of  the  different  coal  seams  of  red  and  white  ash  on  a  much  more  productive 
scale  than  had  been  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  the  theory  of  deep  re- 
sources. 

A  register  of  the  boring  has  been  kept  throughout  of  all  rock  and  coal 
formations,  specimens  of  which  have  been  carefully  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
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compauy  together  with  drawings  of  the  seperate  geological  formations 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  miner  ;  this  information,  in  itself 
is  very  important  to  tlie  student  of  the  mine,  which  enables  him  to  dis- 
tinctly locate  without  doubt  the  different  coal  seams  and  their  approximate 
distances  asunder  ;  drawings  of  these  shafts  are  herewith  attached  to  this 
subject,  which  we  hope  will  be  a  subject  calcuted  to  afford  a  study  of  valu- 
able interest  as  the  great  depth  from  which  the  lower  cores  arc  taken  out 
is  19  feet  under  the  surface  and  some  feet  below  sea  level. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  this  colliery  upon  a  stupendous  footing,  which 
will,  for  durability  and  production,  exceed  any  like  colliery  in  Europe,  as 
a  series  of  collieries  may  be  opened  one  above  the  other,  by  tunnels, 
cutting  the  angles  of  dip  at  convenient  distances  that  not  less  than  six 
could  be  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  many  of  which  can  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation  and  drainage. 

Prepakation  of  Coal. 

The  great  waste  of  the  hard  anthracite  coal  is  a  matter  which  I  think  de- 
serves serious  attention  at  the  hands  of  large  producing  corporations,  and 
we  are  convinced  an  improvement  could  be  effected  which  would  more  than 
repay  the  experiment,  if  this  could  be  attained  and  a  better  system  of  mining 
adopted  than  has  been  heretofore  practiced  it  would  be  a  long  stride  on  the 
highway  to  economy. 

The  present  system  is  objectionable  and  should  be  condemned  ;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ponderous  machinery  used  in  its  preparation,  crushed  and  re- 
duced for  domestic  use,  as  it  has  been  from  its  original  volume,  reduces  it 
to  comparatively  a  small  quantit}^  the  several  graded  qualities  prepared  for 
the  convenience  of  consumers  that  the  great  loss  it  incurs  in  its  preparation 
is  not  at  all  at  current  rates  remunerative  to  the  producers,  for  the  fluctua- 
ting state  of  the  coal  market  and  the  unsettled  demand  for  consumption  re- 
quires a  more  careful  consideration,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  whole  product  of  the  anthracite  mines  under  the 
present  system  of  mining  and  preparation  is  let  go  to  waste  and  loss,  not 
alone  to  the  producer  but  to  the  whole  country  at  large. 

The  washing  of  small  coal  where  it  can  be  advantageously  done  is  another 
subject  deserving  consideration,  and  one  which  for  its  simplicity  and  con- 
venience should  be  adopted  at  all  the  collieries  ;  the  coal  thus  saved  will 
rapidly  repay  its  expenses,  and  produce  a  purer  marketable  article  than  can 
be  otherwise  produced.  The  glaring  unsightly  waste  heaps  met  with  all 
over  the  regions  are  manifestly  claiming  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  and 
although  attempts  are  made,  but  upon  a  small  scale,  to  manufacture  a 
marketable  article  out  of  coal  waste  it  meets  with  but  slight  encouragement 
at  home  or  abroad.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  purer  article  can  be 
produced  far  cheaper  than  the  artifical  manufactured  coal. 

Another  subject  concerning  the  preparation  of  coal,  and  removing  the 
impurities  before  it  gets  into  the  crushing  machinery  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires some  special  attention,  and  one  which  entails  a  large  expense  at 
many  if  not  all  collieries  in  the  district,  and  in  every  instance  may  be 
traced  to  a  want  of  ample  means  and  accommodation  where  the  coal  is  de- 
livered at  the  breaker  buildings. 

The  complaint  we  make  in  this  case  is  that  the  space  for  handling  mine 
wagons  and  impurities  are  altogether  too  contracted,  the  contents  of  the 
inine  Avagons  are  deposited  into  a  long  contracted  chute,  where  by  its  own 
pressure  and  momentum  on  this  inclined  plane  crowds  the  mass  of  coal  and 
rock  in  such  an  inextricable  manner  as  to  make  the  handling  of  the  mass  a 
laborious  and  expensive    matter,  and  consequently  a  large  share  of  the 
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impurities  passes  oil"  to  tlie  rolls,  where  with  the  coal,  it  it  crushed  in  the 
mass,  and  the  manipulation  of  these  particles  of  rock  and  slate  is  a  mat- 
ter of  heavy  expense  to  the  producers. 

AV'e  Avould  suggest,  that  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  impurities  from 
the  coal  before  it  enters  the  separating  chute  above  described,  the  building 
(jughttobe  so  constructed  that  several  tracks  could  be  used,  and  the  chute 
to  be  so  constructed  as  would  be  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  force 
of  hands  for  collecting  the  impurities  in  advance,  a  squad  of  these  men 
could  tilt  the  wagons  instanter,  and  return  to  their  work  without  delay.  In 
this  manner  the  mass  of  coal  could  not  accumulate  to  any  disadvantage, 
and  the  impurities  could  be  more  readily  handled  and  removed,  and  con- 
sequently the  coal  would  be  better  cleaned  at  one-half  the  present  expense, 
the  wet  matter  could  be  set  apart  and  waslKjd  and  selected  before  it  enters 
the  rolls. 


Mine  Accidents. 

AVe  greatly  regret  the  large  number  of  casualities  which  resulted  in 
death  and  injury  during  the  year,  in  this  respect  Pottsville  district  exhibits 
a  larger  number  than  the  average  in  any  other  district  according  to  its 
number  of  collieries  and  production  of  coal,  and  a  less  number  of  casuali- 
ties was  reasonably  expected,  notwithstanding  the  vigilence  of  the  district 
inspector  in  promoting  security  for  the  emploj^ees.  The  P.  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 
have  also  mine  inspectors  delegated  with  power  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  mining  law  ol  1870,  who  endeavor  to  carry  out 
its  provisions  in  full  and  as  far  as  it  is  deemed  expedient ;  the  record  gives 
35  deaths,  13  of  w^hicli  w^cre  occasioned  by  explosions  of  fire-damp,  and  8 
by  fall  of  rock  ;  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  much  larger  for  the  amount  of 
coal  mined  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  than  is  the  case  elsewhere, 
either  in  England,  France,  Belgium  or  Nova  Scotia,  as  will  be  seen  by, the 
following  statistics  : 


Number  of  persons  employed 

Tons  of  coal  produced 

Lives  lost  by  accidents 

Persons  employed  to  each  life  lost. 
Tons  mined  to  each  life  lost 


4,662 


a'  ZL 


7,531 


CO 

£- ' 
S'so 

2.3 


11,062 


England. 


370, 881 

117,439,251 

1,075 

345 


3,522 

88, 950 

13 

271 


109,246     67,765 


To  account  for  this  melancholy  exhibit  rashly,  would  be  out  of  place, 
but  from  all  the  true  data  connected  with  this  subject  it  appears  that  it 
must  arise  from  rashness  and  ignorance  more  than  from  any  fault  of  the 
mine  managers  or  directors  of  mining. 

,  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  prevails  in  all  collieries  in  the  district.  The 
majority  of  the  collieries  are  old  and  reduced,  which,  if  kept  properly  open, 
"would  require  an  expenditure  much  larger  than  their  revenue  would  admit, 
and  consequently  be  abandoned,  and  turn  out  of  employment  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  and  the  value  of  the  property  would  become  depreciated. 

When  examinations  are  instituted,  incjuiring  into  the  causes  of  these  ac- 
cidents, we  find  the  most  plausible  paliations  resorted  to  by  those  most 
interested,  generally  speaking,  attributing  the  casualty  to  be  purely  acci- 
dental. 
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Nevertheless,  it  will  be  observed,  by  comparison  with  other  regions,  that 
a  more  strict  surveillance  on  the  part  of  parties  in  charge,  has  elsewhere 
been  attended  with  a  sensible  diminution  of  casualties,  in  the  ratio  oi  deaths 
to  the  production  of  coal,  while  the  same  course  would  be  applicable  to  the 
case  in  point,  and  be  attended  with  the  same  happy  results. 

A  very  salutary  lesson  can  be  gleaned  from  a  strict  organization  of  rules 
and  good  government  of  mines,  and  compulsory  measures  resorted  to  to 
compel  their  observance,  and  the  objection  to  employing  impracticable  or 
irresponsible  parties,  whose  conduct  works  casualties  to  themselves  and 
endangers  the  lives  of  others. 

Now,  since  president  F.  B.  Gowen  has  decided  to  remit  a  pension  to  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  deceased  miners,  it  is  hoped  he  will  establish  a  code 
of  mine  rules  which  will  be  properly  enforced  and  respected,  so  as  they 
will  be  salutary  and  effective,  which  will  reflect  honor  upon  his  humane 
policy  towards  iiis  miners. 

Explosions  of  Fire-damp,  (Carbubetted  Hydrogen  Gas.) 

This  species  of  accidents  may  properly  be  attributable  to  the  following 
cases,  viz  :  First — Inadequate  ventilation,  inexperienced  management  of 
the  same,  impractical  fire  bosses,  who  elude  their  lawful  duties,  and  culpable 
rashness  on  the  part  of  head-strong  miners,  whichever  one  of  these  causes 
the  accident,  legally  and  morally  participates  in  the  destruction  of  life  and 
injury  to  person  and  property. 

Custom,  as  is  the  case  in  all  things  else,  would  seem  to  reach  the  miner 
deep  down  in  the  mine.  And  this  custom  often  renders  him  obdurate,  neg- 
ligent and  impervious  to  dangers  both  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-worker, 
the  sure  consequence  of  which  results  in  death  or  great  bodily  injury.  In- 
attention and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  these  cas- 
ualties, as  miners  now-a-days  are  expected  to  be  much  better  qualified  to 
discliarge  their  duties  properly  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago. 

But  inadequate  ventilation  in  any  mines  that  generate  fire-damp  at  pre- 
sent is  in  the  least  criminal,  and  not  in  the  least  a  bar  to  any  excuse  for 
accidents. 

The  employment  of  an  incompetent  or  otherwise  unfit  fire  boss  or  mine 
boss,  is  morally  inexcusable. 

The  indulgence  shown  to  miners  who  are  known  to  be  rashly  disposed 
and  irregulc*r  in  their  habits  is  equally  criminal,  and  should  not  be  toler- 
ated, and  under  no  circumstances  should  strangers  be  placed  in  places  of 
danger  or  employed  without  first  being  strictly  examined  by  the  manager 
of  the  colliery  to  ascertain  his  fitness  to  enter  the  mine,  and  a  want  of  prac- 
tical experience  and  lack  of  common  education  should  be  a  bar  to  his  quali- 
fication as  well  as  intemperate  habits,  and  the  employer  should  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point. 

Explosio>s  of  Powder. 

This  class  of  accidents  has  no  real  extenuation.  Sufierers  by  these  accin^. 
dents  are  inexcusable,  and  are  all  victims  to  their  own  folly  ;  powder  and  its 
agencies  are  so  well  understood  by  all,  that  it  is  next  to  a  suicidal  act  to 
handle  it  carelessly.  That  in  charging  holes,  temping  the  powder,  or  re- 
drilling  missed  holes  and  making  of  cartridges  and  carrying  naked  lights, 
is  anything  but  safe,  yet  it  is  surprising  to  see  with  how  little  a  degree  of 
caution  some  persons  undertake  the  handling  of  powder,  and  the  conse- 
quent result  of  carelessness  is  death  or  great  bodily  injury.  Still,  no  amount 
of  counsel  or  example  will  overcome  this  rashness  among  some  miners. 
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The  virulence  of  the  poisonous  acid  of  powder  can  never  be  eradicated 
out  of  the  flesh,  and  destroys  its  texture  and  condition,  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  being  1,100°  Fahrenheit,  Avhile  that  of  boiling  water  is  at  212'-' 
Fahrenheit. 

Blasting  ix  Mines. 

Blasting  rocks  and  coal  is  a  common  danger,  and  should  never  be  en- 
trusted to  negligent,  inexperienced  men.  Their  are  many  disappointments 
attending  this  sort  of  employment,  that  their  discovery  generally  came  too 
late.  Missed  shots  and  missed  cartridges  should  be  cautiously  handled, 
and  to  none  but  intelligent  persons  should  such  business  be  intrusted,  al- 
though very  often  we  meet  the  most  reckless  sort  of  persons  charged  with 
this  kind  of  business,  because  the  sensible  man  prefers  some  other  employ- 
ment. The  force  of  the  explosion  is  exceedingly  great,  as  one  pound  of 
good  powder,  inserted  in  a  small  hole,  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
remove  four  and  one-half  tons  of  solid  rock.  Safety  should  be  first  con- 
sulted before  meddling  with  powder  blasts  and  missed  shots. 

Coal  Fall. 

Coal  and  rock  falls  are  not  materially  different,  the  same  laws  govern 
both  alike  ;  but,  falls  of  coal  are  more  common  and  less  perceptable  in  their 
character,  as  the  force  of  gases  have  a  powerful  influence  on  coal,  and 
often  sunders,  and  penetrates  large  solid  bodies  of  it,  which,  when  it  be- 
comes detached,  is  thrown  off  or  displaced  so  as  to  make  it  invisibly 
dangerous.  Nor  can  the  miner,  with  any  degree  of  certainty  judge  of  his 
safety,  at  least  so  far  as  this  case  applies  to  high  dipping  seams,  and  more 
particularly  is  this  the  case  with  working  the  Mammoth  seam. 

Large  masses  of  coal  have  often  been  detached  in  an  instant,  subsequent 
to  its  being  thoroughly  examined  by  the  practiced  miner,  that  on  this  return, 
after  a  temporary  absence,  he  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  the  mass 
and  enveloped  in  the  flame  of  an  .explosion. 

They  are  other  dangers  and  perils  met  with,  such  as  falls  of  loose  coal 
and  loose  rock,  geological  fossil,  and  strange  formations  imbedded  in  the  solid 
rock  and  coal  seams  which  escape  detection,  the  falls  of  such  pit-tubs  or 
rolls  are  sudden  and  dangerous,  and  their  situation  cannot  be  easily  detected. 

These  dangers  are  greatly  increased  in  high  dipping  seams  when  the 
miner,  as  well  as  the  manager,  desire  to  increase  a  temporary  shipment 
The  miners  trim  up  the  face  of  the  breast,  the  sides  are  sheared  close  to  the  rib 
or  pillar,  the  base  he  well  undermines,  the  coal  is  well  holed,  and  should 
"lypes"  run  through  the  seam  in  irregular  cubes,  or  large  blocks,  the  drag 
of  the  coal  and  escape  of  gas  niay,  when  the  facing  has  thus  been  prepared, 
bring  down  the  whole  mass  so  sudden  that  escape  is  impossible.  There  are 
any  other  sources  of  danger  which  arise  from  decay  of  timber,  eruptions 
from  blasts,  coal  slides,  concussion  of  explosions,  which  generally  result 
fatally.  The  miner  who  disregards  safety  and  works  contrary  to  roles,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  increasing  his  pecuniary  interest,  often  falls  a  victim 
to  avarice.  Yet  there  are  many  such,  and  for  whose  iraprudenc  there  is 
no  excuse. 

Shaft  Accidents. 

Shaft  and  slope  falls  are  another  source  of  casualties  which  requires  some 
consideration,  in  securing  the  safe  transit  of  miners  with  safety  and  dis- 
patch. 

In  sinking  of  shafts,  a  proper  regard  should  be  had  to  proper  structure 
and  tackle  of  cages,  which  should  be  placed  in  sliding  frames  grooved  iu 
3  Mine  Rep. 
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slides  or  guides,  in  order  to  avoid  the  windage  of  ropes  or  chains,  the  dis- 
placement of  pulleys,  the  falling  of  material,  blasting,  timbering,  inunda- 
tions, the  precipitancy  of  the  men  in  ascent  and  descent  out  of  or  into  the 
excavation.  Many  of  these  examples  are  found  in  our  reports.  It  should 
be  accepted  and  classed  amongst  the  criminal  oftences,  to  employ  any  but 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  to  under- 
take such  arduous  work. 

The  effects  of  inordinate  use  of  tobacco  or  intoxicating  drink,  unfits  men 
for  such  business  ;  likewise  persons  subject  to  attacks  of  unnatural  sickness 
or  ungovernable  passion,  or  who  does  not  correctly  understand  the  lan- 
guage used  by  his  associates.  Any  confusion  in  an  urgent  peril,  partakes 
of  a  sort  insanity,  and  distracts  the  company,  while  a  moment  of  cool  re- 
flection would  dispel  all  fear  and  save  the  lives  of  all.  Throughout  our 
experience,  we  find  the  intention  of  doing  right  manifestly  demonstrated, 
but  there  are  those,  who,  through  some  misconception  or  forgetfulness,  mis- 
manage matters  in  a  manner  that  is  not  at  all  intended  ;  the  result  of  such 
misguidance  occasions  great  misfortiines  and  injury,  so  that  if  only  one  in- 
dividual amongst  the  company  becomes  incapacitated,  he  may  easily  in  his 
rashness  jeopardize  the  whole. 

Accidents  by  Machinery. 

The  vast  number  of  engines  in  use  at  the  collieries  in  the  district  while 
during  working  hours,  all  of  which  arc  in  constant  motion,  and  of  necessity 
must  be  kept  in  working  trim  ;  persons  in  charge  must  be  exposed  to  such 
dangers  as  arise  from  oiling,  keying,  belting,  &c.,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  few  cases  of  accident  occurs  amongst  them  ;  breaking  of  ropes 
and  chains  belong  to  this  class  of  accidents,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  say 
many  fatal  accidents  of  this  class  do  not  occur.  To  one  not  conversant 
with  the  working  of  our  mines,  it  would  be  surprising  that  many  more  ac- 
cidents do  not  occur. 

Accidents  by  Mine  Wagons. 

This  class  of  accidents  are  a  prolific  source  of  injuries,  but  to  consider 
the  millions  of  tons  of  coal  handled,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  waste,  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  and  the  fixed  time 
to  accomplish  the  work,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  of  accidents  arising 
from  this  source  ;  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  colliery  accidents  arise 
from  this  class  ;  the  haulage  and  handling  of  wagons  is  constant  during 
Avorking  hours  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  except  at  collieries  where 
mine  locomotives  are  in  use. 

This  new  adjunct  to  haulage  is  hailed  with  delight,  and  promises  soon 
to  supersede  all  other  systems  heretofore  in  use,  and  those  who  have  put 
this  system  into  practice  are  fully  satisfied  with  its  results.  These  engines 
are  capable  of  performing  a  large  amount  of  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  service  performed  gives  satisfaction,  is  cheap  and  economical,  involving 
very  little  expense  and  does  away  with  a  vast  amount  of  labor. 

Steam  Boiler  Explosions. 

In  view  of  the  increased  production  of  coal  annually,  the  mining  force 
must  correspondingly  increase,  the  result  of  which  is  anticipated  to  a 
further  increase  in  steam  power,  massive  engines  are  daily  coming  into 
use  which  requires  a  large  capacity  for  steam,  and  consequently  the  best 
material  in  the  market  is  looked  for,  all  antiquated  patterns  are  superseded 
by  the  new  improved  ones,  which  are  tested  and  mounted  with  the  necessary 
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safety  gauj^os  and  fixtures,  wliicli   gives  a  large  amount  of  confidence  in 
their  security  and  safety. 

Since  the  steam  boiler  inspection  act  of  1871  went  into  operation,  there 
were  but  ten  steam  boiler  explosions  in  the  district,  resulting  in  the  death 
often  (10)  persons  where  se\'enteen  hundred  and  fiftj'-nine  boilers  were  in 
use,  or  for  every  1 ,055  boilers  in  use,  one  person  lost  a  life. 

The  repairing  of  old  boilers  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  yet  we  find  new 
material  as  likely  to  yield  as  any  old  material,  but  on  no  account  should 
the  use  of  old  boilers  be  encouraged,  for  their  use  after  eight  or  ten  years 
service  is,  I  think,  a  false  economy,  and  in  the  end  generally  ends  in  a 
serious  injury. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  will  respectfully  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  engineers  in  particular,  and  owners  and  superintendents  in  general, 
the  many  serious  dangers  steam  boilers  are  subject  to.  I  will  not  des- 
cribe or  consider  all,  but  only  the  most  serious  of  them,  viz  :  the  scale  for- 
mation is  known  to  all  enginemen  which  is  an  incrustation  ;  this  hard  sub- 
stance is  formed  out  of  earthy  salts  contained  in  the  water,  whicli  attaches 
itself  to  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  metal.  It  soon  destroys  the  fiber 
of  the  metal,  and  causes  a  great  loss  in  fuel,  expensive  delays  in  cleaning, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  explosions.  These  facts  are  well  understood  by 
those  Avho  use  hard  or  mineral  water  for  steam  purposes,  but  a  few  simple 
facts  bearing  on  this  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place,  viz  : 

"  Scale,  being  a  non-conductor  of  lieat,  its  presence  in  a  boiler  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  a  loss  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  fuel." 
The  metal  never  gets  hotter  than  the  water  when  it  is  in  contact  with  it, 
whatever  may  be  the  outside  temperature,  and  the  water  never  becomes 
hotter  than  330°  inider  the  pressure  of  100  pounds.  Clean  boiler  j)lates 
would  last  for  years,  when  used  with  good  water,  but  when  covered  with 
scale  incrustation,  and  thus  removed  from  contact  with  water,  they  soon 
become  overheated  as  to  deteriorate  in  (juality  and  quantity.  JLxplosiona 
freq\;ently  takes  place  by  the  cracking  of  this  crust  under  a  high  head  of 
steam,  by  allowing  the  water  to  come  in  contact  suddenly  with  the  metal, 
over  heated  jilates. 

Many  arc  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  the  removal  uf  this  incrustation, 
by  alkalies,  powders,  etc.,  but  are  often  as  injurious  as  the  scale  itself,  be- 
ing chiefly  composed  of  acetic  acids,  the  eft'ect  of  which  on  the  plates  and 
valves  is  very  pernicious.  The  admitted  plan  is  to  remove  from  the  water 
all  foreign  matter  which  form  scale,  before  the  water  is  used  in  the  boilors, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  auxiliary  boilers,  and  to  eiitirely  avoid  or  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  scale  by  supplying  pure  feed  water  for  the  boilers. 

The  i)assage  of  the  exhaust  steam  through  the  water  will  obviate  the 
great  objection  to  acidulated  water  for  steam  purposes,  as  it  has  the  ability 
to  destroy  the  acidulated  matter  suspended  in  tlie  water  and  render  it  purer, 
as  is  the  fact  with  sea  water,  which  separates  the  saline  substance  by  evapo- 
ration and  renders  the  water  pure,  and  fit  for  use.  None  can  doubt  the  fact 
of  purifying  water  by  evaporation,  and  while  the  exhaust  steam  is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  the  chief  medium,  it  can  be  cheaply  utilized,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  good  eflect  if  properly  applied.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  experiments,  but  it  is  a  reality. 

Boiler  Explosions  Expl.vi.nf.d. 

A  report  on  steam  boiler  legislation,  made  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  meeting  two  years  ago,  by  some  of  the 
oldest  practical  men  of  science  in  England,  such  as  Sir  William  Fairbairu 
and  Sir  Joseph  AVitwovth,  states  that  for  CA'ory  explosion  due  to  the  boiler 
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minder,  in  neglecting-  the  proper  water  supply  and  care,  six  explosions  are 
due  to  the  boilermaker  or  boiler  owner,  from  making  bad  boilers  and  using 
bad  boiler-plates,  and  bad  mending  and  repairing  work. 

This  committee  expressed  their  conviction  that  explosions  are  not  due  to 
accidents  ;  that  they  are  not  at  all  mysterious,  but  that  they  arise  from  the 
simplest  causes,  and  may  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  prudence,  com- 
mon care  and  common  knowledge. 

Boilers,  as  a  general  thing,  burst  from  weakness.  Competent  inspection 
is  fully  adequate  to  detect  the  weakness  in  the  boiler  in  time  to  prevent  an 
explosion  ;  then  when  that  weakness  arises  from  mal-construction  or  a  de- 
fective condition,  or  gross  negligence  of  the  owner  in  permitting  careless 
and  incompetent  persons  to  keep  them. 

Steam  being  the  vapor  of  water,  or  the  elastic  aeriform  fluid  generated 
by  heating  water  to  a  boiling  point,  when  produced  under  the  common  at- 
mospheric pressure,  its  elasticity  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  is  called  low  steam  ;  but  when  it  is  heated  in  a  confined  state, 
its  elastic  force  is  rapidly  augmented,  and  is  then  called  high  steam.  On 
the  application  of  cold,  steam  instantaneously  returns  to  the  state  of  water, 
and  thus  a  sudden  vacuum  is  created.  From  this  property,  and  from  the 
facility  with  which  an  elastic  force  is  generated  by  means  of  steam,  this 
constitutes  a  mechanical  agent,  at  once  powei'ful,  tractable  and  manageable 
to  be  found,  as  is  seen  in  the  vast  multiplied  uses  of  the  steam  engines. 

Steam  is  an  invisible  agent,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cloud  or 
mist  it  forms  in  the  atmosphere,  that  being  water  in  a  minute  state  of  divi- 
sion, resulting  from  the  act  of  condensation  of  steam. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Steam. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam  compared  with  air  is  as  the  weight  of  equal 
volumes.  Thus  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  at  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  257.353  grains,  and  the  like  volume  of  air  at  34°,  is  527.04 
grains;  hence,  257.353-;-527.04  5^4,883,  which  is  the  specific  gravity  of 
steam  compared  with  air,  and  with  water  it  is  .00058825 

To  compute  the  pressure  of  steam,  when  the  height  o-f  the  column  of 
mercury  it  will  support  is  given  : 

Rule. — Divide  the  column  of  mercury  into  inches  by  2.0376,  and  the 
quotient  will  give  the  pressure  per  square  inch  in  pounds. 

Example. — The  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  is  2.0376  inches ;  what 
pressure  per  square  inch  will  it  contain  ? 

2. 0376---2. 0376=100  pounds. 

To  Compute  the  Temperature  of  Steam. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  sixth  root  of  its  force  in  inches  of  mercury  by  177, 
and  subtract  100  from  the  product,  the  remainder  will  give  the  temperature 
in  degrees. 

Example. — When  the  elastic  force  of  steam  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of  49 
inches  of  mercury,  what  is  its  temperature  ? 

Note. — To  extract  the  sixth  root  of  a  number,  is  to  ascertain  the  cube 
root  of  its  square  root. 

Thus,  the  ]/  of  49=7,  and  ^y'  of  7=1.91291X177— 100=238°  58'. 

To  compute  the  pressure  of  steam  in  inches  of  mercury  when  the  tem- 
perature is  given : 

Rule. — Add  100  to  the  temperature,  divide  the  sum  by  177,  and  the  sixth 
root  of  the  quotient  will  give  the  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury. 
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Example. — The  temperature  of  steam  is  132°  ;  -what  is  its  pressure  ? 

Thus— 100X312=2.3277^=159  inches.     Answer. 
177 

By  careful  study  the  engineer  may  profit  by  the  above  examples,  and 
enable  him  to  understand  his  profession  more  clearly. 

To  compute  the  volume  a  cubic  foot  of  motor  occupies  in  steam. 

Rule. — To  459  add  the  temperature  in  degrees,  and  multiply  the  sum  by 
76.5;  and  divide  the  product  by  the  elastic  force  of  steam  in  inches  of 
mercury,  and  this  quotient  will  give  the  required  volume. 

Note. — When  the  force  in  inches  of  mercury  is  not  given,  multiply  tiie 
pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  by  2.0376  ; 

Or  1 +00202. X (temp.  32)  18.329=volume.  P.  represents  the  pressure 
per  square  inch,  and  T.  the  temperature. 

Example. — The  temperature  of  a  cubic  foot  of  motor  evaporated  into 
steam  is  376°,  and  the  elastic  force  is  357  inches,  what  is  its  volume  ? 

459+376X76.5=63,877.5=178.93  cubic  feet 
357. 

To  compute  the  velocity  of  steam  as  it  flows  into  vacuum. 

Rule. — To  the  temperature  of  the  steam  add  the  constant  459,  and  multi- 
ply the  square  root  of  the  sum  by  60.2  ;  the  quotient  will  give  the  velocity 
in  feet  per  second. 
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Effect  of  Extaxsiox  with  Equal  Volume  of  Steam. 

The  theoretical  economy  of  using  steam  expansively  is  as  follows,  a  like 
volume  of  steam  being  expanded  in  each  case,  and  expanded  to  supply  the 
increased  spaces : 
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In  this  illustration  no  deductions  are  made  for  a  reduction  in  the  temper- 
ature of  the  steam  while  expanding  or  of  loss  of  back  pressure.  The  same 
relative  advantage  in  expansion  as  above  given,  whatever  may  be  the  initial 
pressure  of  steam. 

The  succeeding  rule  relative  to  the  effect  of  steam  expansion  is  obtained 
from  the  following  table : 
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^  The  Steam  ExGiNE. 

To  detail  the  steam  engine  of  whatever  form,  we  shall  only  touch  upon 
what  is  useful  in  its  combination  and  parts.  The  diversity  of  their  con- 
struction is  illimitable,  and  to  attempt  a  description  in  connection  with  this 
subject  is  unnecessary. 

The  first  grand  essential  is  the  cylinder,  and  may  take  of  any  form,  but 
in  common  use,  an  elongated  cylinder  or  tube,  to  which  is  attached  sundry 
rods,  pipes,  nozzles,  valves.  Sec,  all  of  wliich  partake  of  different  forms  to 
answer  their  respective  purposes,  giving  motion  to  different  powers,  as  ec- 
centrics, levers,  hand-gear,  kc. 

The  eccentric  being  nothing  more  than  a  circular  pulley,  having  an  un- 
equal centre  on  its  shaft,  the  counter  rods  connect  the  shaft-gear  and  slide 
valves,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  power  of  the  engine  department ; 
in  similarity  with  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  the  slide  gear  describing  a  move- 
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ment  by  force,  while  the  pendulum  receives  its  power  by  pressure.  Each 
will  continue  its  motion  as  long  as  its  momentum  power  is  sustained  ;  the 
one  depending  upon  steam  power,  while  the  other  receives  its  motion  from 
weight.  To  render  the  eccentrics  as  effective  as  possible,  the  steam  ports 
are  constructed  of  measured  propprtions,  and  i^ade  as  long  as  the  cylinder's 
diameter  will  admit ;  so  that  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  valve  a  large  orifice 
may  be  gained.  In  condensing  engines  it  is  common  to  allow  the  area  of 
each  steam  port  to  equal  one-thirtieth,  and  in  high  pressure  engines  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  square  of  the  cylinder's  diameter. 

Therefore  to  enable  the  eccentric  to  approximate  hand-gear,  the  slide 
valves  are  placed  at  select  distances  in  advance  of  the  piston  head,  and 
these  distances  are  termed  leads,  so  that  at  each  return  stroke  the  steam  in 
the  cylinder  may  approach  to  an  equal  density  with  that  in  the  steam  boiler. 
Where  high  velocities  are  necessary,  the  lead  of  the  valves  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  cutting  off  the  steam  before  the  piston  completes  its  full  length 
of  stroke,  but  where  power  is  the  object,  it  requires  the  steam  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Here  are  illustrations  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  mechanical  power  of 
steam  ;  the  one  point  is  that  of  running  at  full  speed  and  carrying  no  weight, 
the  other  is  that  of  being  loaded  until  the  engine  cannot  move.  The  duty 
then  of  the  practical  mind  is  to  study  the  useful  effect. 

The  following  results  are  given  by  engineers  of  passenger  steam  packets 
and  locomotive  engines : 
When  the  load  of  the  valve  is  0  inches,  the  velocity  is=l. 

^   do =1.016, 

1   do =1,032. 

#  do =1,048. 


Do... 

...do... 

. . ,  do 

Do... 

...do... 

...do 

Do... 

.,.do... 

...do 

Do... 

...do... 

,..do 

Do... 

...do... 

...do 

.do =1.075. 

.do =1.103, 


Steam. 

In  an  elastic  gaseous  body  formed  of  water  combined  with  caloric,  trans- 
parent and  colorless  in  its  pure  state,  but  when  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere it  becomes  a  dense  white  mass,  and  ultimately  returns  to  its  original 
condition  of  water. 

At  212°  Fahrenheit  it  is  equal  to  14.7  lbs.  avoirdupois  per  square  inch, 
or  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  one  cubic  inch  of  water  will  produce  one 
cubic  foot  of  steam  at  212°  Fahrenheit,  and  by  still  increasing  its  tempera- 
ture, steam  may  be  raised  to  several  times  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
provided  due  caution  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  boiler  for  the  necessary 
pressure  required. 

Steam  boilers  should  be  constructed  of  the  best  material  known  to  manu- 
facturers, as  steam  highly  rarified  in  the  steam  boiler  is  of  more  utility  than 
steam  of  a  moderate  soft  elasticity,  as  the  subjoined  table  will  exhibit. 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  coal  and  iron  company's  lands  in  the  inining  dis- 
trict of  Schuylkill,  showing  the  number  of  acres  in  the  following  estates  : 

In  Northumberland  County. 

Acres.       Per. 

Treverton .•   1 ,935    76 

Zimmerman  &  Heilner , 313  108 

Associated   Lands 2  ,238     69 

Shamokin  and  Beaver  Valley 1 ,990  150 

Division  Tract 389 
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Acres.  Per. 

Wm.  M.  Rockafellow 104  64 

Big  Mountain  Improvement  Company 4 ,905  129 

John  Brady 228  11 

Wetheral,  Gray  &  Cleaver 645  31 

M'Intyre  Lands : 1  ,809  42 

Ilelfenstinc  Estate 2  ,027  1 09 

Sheed  Tract 186  58 

Samuel  Morgan 33  11 

Locust  Mountain  Summit  Improvement  Company 712  52 

Mount  Carmel  Coal  and  Improvement  Company 2^696  80 

Mount  Cannel  and  Locust  Mountain 513  120 


In  Northumberland  County 20.730  50 

Schuylkill  County  Lands 

Acre.s.  Per. 

John  P.  Brock  &  Bro.,  Ashland 2  ,500 

Fountain  Spring 60 

South  Ashland 250 

Wra.  Jones 489  141 

Philadelphia  and  Mahanoy 2  ,728  51 

Kear  &   Patterson 1 ,360  97 

Taggert 97  80 

Neifert 14  88 

Sheafer 82 

James  M'Ncill 556  93 

Tamaqua 4  ,114 

Coal  Hill 691  94 

Wood  &  Abbott 518  64 

(ilenworth 305  140 

Eagle  Hill 320  65 

Ravenside 141  42 

Delcamp 75  154 

Mary  Patterson 50 

Lewis'  Tracts 136  132 

Lee  Lands 1,434  19 

Saw  Mill  Tract 49  120 

Keein  &  Repp 190  31 

Repp  Ileirs 53  141 

Ellmaker 138  120 

Oak  Hill 358  66 

1 9-64th  Flowery  Field 59  60 

St.  Clair  Tract 395 

West  Flowery  Field 102  101 

Mount  Laflee 672  97 

Gettle  &  Wagner 994  32 

James  Lang 390 

Minersville  Estate 506  59 

Diamond 97  14 

Hammer  &  Hoy 60 

Salem  Coal  Company I  ,356 

Manhatten  Lauds 19  ,000 

Catherine  Groh 424  84 

Phoenix  Park 1 ,021  105 
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Acies.       Per. 

Wm    Clauser 76  134 

Lewis  Tract 458     16 

Jacob  F.Faust • 90    43 

Branch  Dale 676     71 

Little  Klauser 82  143 

Llewellyn  Tract 182  144 

Hughes  &  Langdon 177  153 

Hartman  &  Meyer 474     84 

Little  Schall 31     14 

Big  Scl^ll 252  146 

Reed 161     53 

Jacob  Gunkle 536  120 

Three-Eighths  Ebenezer  Branham 188  158 

Swatara  Lands 4  ,255 

Joseph  S.  Silver 52  138 

Forbes  &  Delano 1 ,244  101 

P.  Kuntzleman 59     49 

Leonard  lUig 236     80 

Alexander  Klinger 146     13 

Francis  Spaltzer 63  140 

John  Meyer 426 

Henry  Houtz 1 26 

Part  of  Robert  Kinnear 76 

Monson  &  Williams U  ,059     37 

Fishing  Creek  Estate 6  ,939     45 

Nineteen-Twentieths  Nichols  Track,  Minersville 22 

67,814  155 
Controlling  interest  in  the  following  tracts  : 

Delaware  Coal  Company 1 ,268 

Tremont  Coal  Company 4  ,500 

Preston  Coal  Company 2  ,346 

Mammoth  Vein  Coal  and  Iron  Company 1  ,031 

Total  number  of  acres  in  Schuylkill  County 78  ,959  ]  55 

Columbia  county  lands 1  ,753 

Nothumberland  county 20  ,730     59 

Northumberland  county,  Locust  Gap  Improvement  Company, 

1,023  ;  and  Fulton  Company,  1,772  ;  total 2  ,795 

Total  number  of  acres  purchased 104 ,238     54 
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A  statc'ineiit  of  tli<.'  difVoiTnt  collieries  in  the  iiiining- district  of  Schuylkill, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Schujikill,  Northumberland,  Columbia  and 
Dauphin  respectively,  g'iving  the  names  of  the  collieries,  their  location,  and 
the  sort  of  coal  seams  worked  in  each  — }>.  Baiinan\'i  Coal  Statistical  liegis- 
ter. 

South  ok  Buoad  Mountain'. 


Name  of  Col- 

MKKIKS. 


Norwojrian.. 
Yoikvillo  .. 
'Wliitc  Oak  . 

Otto 

Eureka    

Monitor 

Conuneroial 


'Tremoiit  Drift. 
Mauolie.ster. 

Ellswortli 

Franklin. 

Forestville 

Hickory  Shaft. 
Ledf^er  Vein.. . 
Jackson 


Location  of  Col- 
lieries. 


Mount  Tjatlee ! 

South  Pottsville..! 
West  New  Castle, 

Branch  Dale 

Donaldson 

Wadesville 

New  Philadelpliia, 

Treniont 

Wadesville j 

West  New  Castle, 
Upper RauchC'k  . 

Forestville ! 

Wadesville [ 

Silver  Creek i 

New  Castle ' 


Name  of  the  Coal  Seams  Worked  and 

Designated  by  Letter,  Tiiickuess  of 

Coal  in  Feet. 


Primrose,  (j 

Mammoth,  F 

Mammotli,  F 

Mammoth,  F,  and  others 

Mammoth,  IC 

Primrose,  (x 

Primrose, S. and  N.,  dip,  G;  Mammotli, 

E 

Primrose,  G 

Primrose,  G  ;  Orchard,  H 

Mammoth,  K 

Mammoth,  in  two  sjjlits,  F,  7  foot 

Mammoth,  in  two  splits,  E,  7  foot 

Mammoth,  in  two  splits,  E,  7  foot 

Mammoth,  10,  and  7  foot 


Feet. 


12 
30 


Eagle 

Kear  Slope. . . . 
Kainbow  Shaft. 
Oakdalo  Shaft  . 
Richardson. . . . 
Spruce  Forest. . 


Black  Heath. 

Lorberrv  Tunnel. 


St.  Clair 

Mine  Hill  Gap. . . . 

St.  Clair 

(ilen  Carbon 

Glen  Carbon 

East  New  Castle . . 

Lower  Ranch  C'k, 
Ijorberrv 


Lincoln Ijorberry 


Palmer 

Eckert  

Middle  Creek. 
Colket 


West  End 

Eagle  Hill  Shaft... 
White  Oak,  No.  'J... 

Kalmia 

Pine  Knot,  1  and  2,; 

Ijive  Oak ! 

Diamond,  No.  2. . . . 
Peach  Orchard  .... 
Yorkville  Farm  . . .: 

Taylorvillo ' 

Glendower 

Thomaston  Shaft ..' 

Brookside ' 

Beech  wood ' 

Kentucky 

Pine  Forest  Shaft.. 
Pvno,  No.  1  and  2. . 

Tbw(!r 

Alaska 

Diamond,  No.  1 

PhuMiix,  1,  2,  3 

Starr 


Plioenix  Park 

Donaldso)!  

I'^ist  of  Donaldson' 
West  of  Donaldson' 

I 

WestofDonald.sou' 

Eagle  Hill 

Coal  Castle 

WilliauisVal.,  So. 

Coal  Castle ' 

Coal  Castle ' 

Glentworth I 

Tuscarnra ' 

Pottsville,  West  .. 

Taylorvillo 

Glen  Carbon 


Thomaston  . . . 
Brookside  . . . . 
Mount  Latt'eo. 
Tuscarora  . . . . 

St.  Chiir 

Swatara 

Tower  City  ... 

Tamaqua 

Forestville. .. . 
Plio'uix  Park. 
Ravensdalc. . . 


Mammoth,  E,  7  foot ;  Skidmore,  D  . . . 

Mammoth,  E,  7  foot 

Mammoth,  E,  7  foot 

Mammoth,  G,  in  splits 

Mammoth,  G,  in  splits 

Mammoth,  G,  in  splits,  7  foot;  Skid- 
more,  D 

Mammoth,  G,  in  splits,  7  foot 

Buck  Mountain  B,  or  Lykens  Valley 
seam : 

Buck  Mountain  B,  or  Lykens  Vallej* 
seam '. 

Diamond,  .1 

Mammoth,  in  two  splits I 

Mammoth,  I". '^, 

Mammoth,  in  splits,  E,  and  Primrose,; 
G 

Buck  Mountain  B,  or  fij'kens  Valley,', 

Mammotli,  S.  and  N.,  ttip,  ]■],  7  foot.'. .  . 

Overlap  of  E ■. . .  . 

Lykens  Valley,  B 

7  foot  E,  Primrose,  G;  Holmes,  F '. 

7  foot  and  K ' 

Primrose,  (t;  Holmes,  F 

Peach  Mountain,  M 

Black  Mountain » .  . 

Mammoth,  in  two  splits  E ■. 

Mammoth,  in  two  splits,  E,  Primrose," 
G 

Mammoth  G,  in  splits ' . 

B,  or  Lykens  Valley i. 

Mammoth,  (i,  7  foot;  Primrose,  G j. 

Mammoth,  (i,  7  foot '. 

Mammoth,  G,  7  foot;  Skidmore,  D  ...'. 

Mammoth  G,  7  foot;  Skidmore,  D !. 

B,  or  Lykens  Valley 

Mammoth,  K,  7  foot 

Diamoiul,  .T |. 

Primrose,  fJ !. 

Peach  Mountan,  M 


24 
() 
10 
50 
30 
30 
2C, 
f> 


32 


ir, 
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South  of  Broad  Mountain — Continued 


Name  of  Col- 
lieries. 


Sharp  Mountain . . . 

York 

Reevesdale 

Buckville 

New  Kirk 

Wabash 

High  Mines 

Greenwood,  1  and  2 

Delaware,  East 

Bnll  Run 

Coaldale  Slopes 

'      01  collieries. 


Location  of  Col- 
lieries. 


Name  of  the  Coal  Seams  Worked  and 

Designated  by  Letter,  Thickness  of 

Coal  in  Feet. 


Feet. 


Pottsville,  South  .    Mammoth,  E 

Pottsville,  West . .  j  Gate 

Reevesdale i  A.  B 

Buckville ' 

New  Kirk ' 

New  Kirk ; 

Tamaqua 

Tainaqua,  East 

Delaware  Mines..]  Diamond,  J.. 

Bull  Run i  E,  7  foot. 

Coaldale j  E,  7  foot 


Collieries  North  of  Broad  Mountain,  in  Schuylkill  County. 


Name  of  Col- 
lieries. 


Furnace 

Girardsville,  2 

Beaver  Run 

Bear  Ridge 

Union,  No.  1 

Taylor  &  Co 

Glendon 

Mahanoy  City 

Sunnj'side 

Excelsior 

Hoffman 

Tunnel  Ridge 

Grant 

Boston  Run 

Sillyman 

Gilberton 

Girard  Mammoth. 

Girard , 

Oak  Hollow 

Wm.  Penn  Shaft  . 

Cuyler 

Draper 

Mahanoy 

Honey  Brook,  4. . . . 

Holmes 

Koh-i-noor 

Turkey  Run 

Indian  Ridge 

Keystone  . . , , 

Knickerbocker  . . . . 

Copley 

Elmwood 

Lawrence 

Plank  Ridge 

M'Neill,  4 

West  Lehigh 

Ellengowen 

Stanton 

Preston,  4 

West  Shenandoah, 


Location  of  Col- 
lieries. 


Name  of  the  Coal  Seams  Worked  and 

Designated  by  Letter,  Thickness  of 

Coal  in  Feet. 


Gilberton [  Mammoth,  E 

Girardsville Mammoth,  E  ;  Skidmore,  D 

Mahanoy Skidmore,  D,  and  Gamma,  C 

New  Planes j  Skidmore,  D  ;    Mammoth,  E  ;    Prim- 
rose, G 

Big  Mine  Run I  Skidmore,  D  ;  Mammoth,  E 

Big  Mine  Run Skidmore,  D  ;  Mammoth,  E 

Mahanoj' i  Skidmore,  D  ;  Gamma,  C 

Mahanoy 7  foot  Skidmore,   D ;    Skidmore,   D ; 

Gamma,  C 

B,  Buck  Mountain 

7  foot  and  E 

B,  Buck  Mountain 

E,  in  splits ;  B,  and  Gamma,  C 

E,  in  splits ;  B,  and  Gamma,  C 

E  and  D  seams 

Gamma,  C  and  B  seams 

E  seam 

E,  D  and  B  seams 

E,  7  foot  and  D  seams j 

E,  7  foot  and  B  seams i 

E  and  7  foot 


Mahanoy  

Ashland 

Mahanoy 

Mahanoy  

Mahanoy 

Gilberton 

Mahanoy  

Gilberton 

Raven  Run.. . , 
Girard.sville  . . , 

Mahanoy 

Shenandoah,  S 

Raven  Run j  E  and  7  foot 

Gilberton j  E  and  7  foot 

Mahanoy 

Honey  Brook 

Mahanoy 

Shenandoah,  W  . 
Shenandoah,  W . 

Shenandoah 

Locustdale 

Mapledale 


E  and  7  foot 

E  and  7  foot 

Holmes 

E,  7  foot  and  Primrose  G 

E,  7  foot 

L,  7  foot ;  Primrose,  G 

E 

E,  D  and  G  seams ' 

Mahanoy E,  Mammoth  and  Primrose,  G 

Mahanoy j  E,  Mammoth 

New  Planes. i  E,  Mammoth 

Shenandoah j  Primrose,  G  and  Mammoth,  E 

Yeatsville Primrose,  G  and  Mammoth,  E 

Coal  Run E,  G,  Orchard,  H  and  Diamond,  J  . 

Mapledale E,  G,  Skidmore,  D  and  Gamma,  C. 

New  Planes Mammoth,  E 

Girardsville Mammoth,  7  foot  and  Slcidmore,  D 

Shenandoah Mammoth 


Feet. 


Tmt. 

LeUgh. 

Tons. 

1820 

365 

isai 

1,073 

1822 

2,240 

1823 

6,828 

1884 

9,541 

1826 

28,393 

1826 

81,280 

1827 

82,074 

1628 

80,232 

1829 

26,110 

1830 

41,750 

1881 

40,966 

1832 

70,000 

1833 

123,001 

1834 

106,244 

1835 

131,250 

1836 

148,211 

1837 

223,902 

1838 

213,615 

1839 

221,025 

1840 

225,313 

1841 

143,037 

1842 

272,540 

1843 

267,793 

1844 

377,002 

1845 

429,453 

1846 

517,116 

1847 

633,507 

1848 

670,321 

1849 

781,656 

1850 

690,456 

1851 

964,224 

1852 

1,072,136 

1853 

1,054,309 

1854 

1,207,186 

1855 

1,284,113 

1856 

1,361,970 

1857 

1,318,541 

1858 

1,380,030 

1859 

1,628,311 

1860 

1,821,674 

1861 

1,738,377 

1862 

1,351,064 

1863 

1,894,713 

1864 

2,054,669 

1865 

2,040,913 

1866 

2,179,364 

1867 

2,502,054 

1868 

2,507,582 

1869 

1,929,523 

1870 

3172,916 

1871 

2,116,683 

1872 

3,743,278 

BohaylkUl. 

Tons. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ANTHRACI 


Lehigh  Canal  Opened 


Schuylkill  Canal  Opened 


1,480 
1,128 
1,567 
6,500 
16,767 
81,360 
47,284 
79,973 
89,984 
81,854 
209,271  Little  Schuylkill  R.  R. 
262,971  i Union  Canal. 
226,692  Wyoming  and  State  Canals,  Lykens  Valley  R.  R. 
339,508 


Delaware  and  Hudson  Opened. 


432,045 

630,152 

446,875 

476,077 

490,596 

624,466 

683,273 

710,200 

887,937 

1,131,724 

1,308,500 

1,666,736 

1,733,721 

l,7i»,600 

1,840,620 

2,328,526 

2,636,836 

2,665,110 

3,191,670 

3,552,943 

3,602,999 

3,373,797 

3,273,246 

3,448,708 

3,749,632 

3,160,747 

3,372^583 

3,911,683 

4,161,970 

4,366,959 

5,787;902 

5,161,671 

5,336,731 

5,726,138 

4,861,856 

6,314,4^ 

6,469,942 


Beaver  Meadow  Mines,  Pine  Grove 

Hazleton 

Shamokin 

Buck  Mt 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R 

Cumberland 


Lehigh  and  Susquehanna 


Penna.  Coal  Co.,  N.  Central  R.  R.  Opened, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R 


Short  Mt.  Co.  Penna.  Central  R.  R 
Lehigh  Valley 
Trevorton  and  Broad  Top 


By  P.  W.  SHEAFER,  Engird 


COAL  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wyoming.  Total 

Tons.  Tons. 

365 

1,073 

3,720 

6,961 

11,108 

84,893 

.   48.(H7 

63,434 

77,516 

7,000  112,083 

43,000  174,734 

54,000  176,820 

84,000  363,271 

111,777  487,749 

43,700  876,636 

90,000  660,758 

103,861  684,117 

115,387  869,441 

78,207  738,697 

122,300  818,402 

148,470  864,379 

192,270  969,773 

262,599  1,108,412 

285,606  1,263,598 

365,911  1,630,850 

451,836  2,013,013 

518,389  2,814,005 

583,067  2,882,309 

685,196  3.089,238 

732,910  3,242,966 

827,823  3,358,899 

1,156,167  4,448,916 

1,284,500  4,993,471 

1,476,732  6,195,161 

1,603,478  6,002,334 

1,771,511  6,608,667 

1,972,581  6,927,580 

1,952,603  6,644,941 

2,186,094  6,839,369 

2,731,236  7,808,255 

2,941,817  8,513,li23 

3,055,140  7,954.264 

3, 145,770  7,869,407 

3,759,610  9,666,006 

3,966,836  10,177,475 

2,254,519  9,652,391 

4,736,616  12,703,882 

6,325,000  12,988,725 

5,990,813  13,834,132 

6,068,369  13,723,030 

7,826,128  16,819,899 

6,682,302  15,113,407 

8,812,905  19,026,126 


imd  Geologist,  Pottsvllle,  Pa. 
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Collieries  North  of  Broad  Mountain-,  in  Schuylkill  County — Continued. 


Namk  of  Col- 
li KKiEs. 


Location  of  Col- 
lieries. 


Name  of  the  Coal  Seams  Worked  and 

Designated  by  Letter,  Tliielcness  of 

Coal  in  Feet. 


Feet. 


New  Boston 

Colorado 

Shenandoah,  No.  2, 

Lehigh,  No.  3 

Hillside 

Primrose 

Tunnel 

North  Mahanoy 

Shenandoah  Citj'. . 

St.  Nicholas 

Suffolk 

Kig  Mine  Run 

Thomas 

Bear  Run 

Cambrian ! 

rJirard  Tunnel 

Hartford 

Hoffman 

Trenton 


Buck  Mountain 

Colorado 

Lost  Creek 

Lost  Creek 

Mahanoy  City. . 
Mahanoy  City. . 

Ashland 

Mahanoy  City  . . 

Shenandoah . . . , 

St.  Nicholas 

St.  Nicholas 

Big  Mine  Run. . 

Shenandoah 

St.  Nicholas 

Ashland 

New  Planes 

Mahanoy  City  , . 
INIahanoy  City  . . 
Delano  City. ... . 


Buck  Mountain,  B '.. 

7  foot.  Mammoth,  E  and  Skidmore,  D, 

Mammoth,  E 

Mammoth,  7  foot  and  Skidmore,  D.. . 

Primrose,  G  and  7  foot  seams 

Primrose 

Mammoth,  E  and  Holmes,  F 

Skidmore.  D ;  Gamma,  C ;  Buck  Moun- 
tain, B 

Skidmore,  D  ;  Mammoth,  E  and  Prim- 
rose, G 

Mammoth,  E  and  Primrose,  G ' . 

Mammoth,  E  and  other  seams : , 

Skidmore,  D  ;  Mammoth,  E , 

Skidmore,  D  ;  7  foot  and  Mammoth,  E,  , 

Skidmore,  D ;  7  foot  and  Mammoth,  E,  , 

Mammoth,  E [ . 

INIammoth,  E  and  Skidmore,  J) , 

Mammoth,  E  and  Skidmore,  D 

Mammoth,  E  and  7  foot  seams 

Skidmore,  D '. 


Anthracite  Coal  Mined. 

The  supply  of  all  anthracite  coal  sent  to  the  market  and  consumed  iff 
the  mining  counties  for  the  years  1812,  1813  and  1874,  as  furnished  by 
Benjamin  Bannan,  Esq.,  Pottsville,  Pa.: 


1872. 


Schuylkill  county 

Nortumberland  county 

Columbia  county 

Dauphin  county 

Luzerne  count}' 

Carbon  countv" 


1873. 

Schuylkill  county 

Northumberland  county . 

Columbia  county \  . 

Dauphin  county. 

Luzerne  county 

Carbon  county 


Marketed. 


4, 135, 908 
1,221,327 
319,220 
450, 328 
9, 194, 808 
3,610,674 


(Local  coiisumi> 
I  tion. 


Total  tons. 


875, 000 

170, 000 

25,000 

30,000 

1, 500, 000 

500, 000 


18,932,265 


3, 100, 000 


4, 252, 043 

1,234,070 

358,741 

449, 915 

10,047,241 

3, 243, 168 


880,000 

170,000 

25,000 

30, 000 

1,675,000 
463, 000 


19, 585, 178 


3,243,000 


5, 010, 90S 

1,391,327 

344,220 

480, 328 

10, 694, 808 

4,110,674 


22, 032, 265 


5, 132, 043 

1,404,070 

383,741 

479, 915 

11,722,241 

3, 706, 168 


22, 828, 178 


1874. 

Schuylkill  county \. 

Northumberland  county I . 

Columbia  county i . 

Dauphin  county [ . 

Luzerne  county 

Carbon  county" | . 
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Schuylkill,  Luzerxe  and  Cak}!on. 
Goal  tonnage  for  twelve  years,  ending  December  31,  18T4. — Miners'  Journal. 


YEARS. 

Schuylkill. 

Luzeriie. 

Carbon. 

1863  , .       

3,443,265 
3, 642, 218 
3, 735, 802 
4,633,487 
4, 334, 820 
4,414,356 
4, 748, 960 
3,720,103 
5, 124, 780 
5, 107, 450 
5, 209, 156 

3,759,610 
3, 960, 836 
3, 256, 535 
3, 736, 616 

5,  328,  322 
5, 990, 813 

6,  068,  365 

7,  559, 902 
6,481,171 
9,191,171 

10, 047, 291 

1,984,713 
2, 064, 699 
1,822,535 

1864 

1865 

1866 

2, 128, 867 

1867 

2  062,446 

1868 

2, 507, 582 

1869 

1,929,083 
1,040,303 

1870 

1871 

1872 

2, 249, 356 
3, 610, 674 
3, 243, 168 

1873 

1874 

^ 

48, 114, 399 

65, 386, 632 

24,643,426 

The  above  shows  the  current  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  last  twelve  years  in 
the  above  three  counties.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Luzerne  and  Carbon 
counties  are  annually  increasing  their  coal  tonnage,  whilst  Schuylkill  is 

only  keeping  its  own  in  the  last years  ;  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the 

three  counties  foot  up  in  twelve  years  to tons. 

To  influence  the  increase  tonnage  of  Schuylkill,  president  Gowen,  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  ofters  to  loan  the  bonds  of  that  company  for 
one-half  the  aggregate  cost  of  iron  works  and  manufacturing  establishment 
that  may  be  located  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  or  along  the  Schuylkill  river  or 
the  lines  of  the  company's  roads.  The  uiLsettled  state  of  the  finances  and 
tariffs  of  the  country,  chiefly  deterred  the  advantages  of  this  proposition  of 
Mr.  Gowen ;  but  should  a  solid  financial  basis  be  established,  and  a  tarifi'equit- 
ably  adjusted  which  capitalists  could  feel  secured  in,  no  doubt  but  in  twenty 
years  hence,  the  whole  line  of  the  Schuylkill  would  be  filled  up  with  all  de- 
scriptions of  manufacturing  establishments.  Nor  can  any  other  location  in 
the  State  oftcr  better  advantages  for  investments  in  manufacturing,  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  material  in  its  raw  state, 
that  at  present  under  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  lies  useless  to  all 
intents  and  designs.- 

Coal  product  of  the  United  States  in  ten  years. 


'■'. '-, 

•    Pennsylvania. 

U.  Statks. 

Ag<?i-^gate 

product  of  U. 

States. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Bituminous. 

1865 

9, 435, 152 
13, 329, 692 
12,  552, 432 
13, 834, 132 
13,651,747 
15, 274, 029 
15, 199, 103 
18, 929, 263 
19, 585, 178 

2, 684, 440 
3, 126, 226 
3, 309, 408 
3, 544, 982 
4, 387, 105 
4,  .340, 279 
4, 895, 914 
5,231,998 
5, 515, 784 

7, 500, 000 
9, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
11,500,000 
11,722,158 
13, 500, 000 
14, 500, 000 
16, 500, 000 
17, 000, 000 

19, 619, 592 

1866 

25, 455, 918 

1867 

25, 861, 840 

1868 

28, 879, 114 

1869 

29, 761, 010 

1870 

33, 114, 308 

1871 

34, 595, 017 

1872  .    

40, 661, 261 

1873 

42, 100, 902 

1874 

131,790,728 

37, 036, 136 

111,222,158 

280, 049, 022 
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The  Ibregoiiig'  tonnage  is  Llie  amount  ol"  marketed  coal  of  all  sorts,  to  wliicli 
we  add  the  estimated  home  consumption  in  the  mining  regions  during  the 
same  time  ol" tons,  making  a  grand  total  of tons. 

Elevations    of    Points    above  mid-tide  at  Philadeli'Hia,    on  Link    of    Mine 
Hill  Railroad,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 

Fui't  ;ibipvc  luiU-tide 

Schuylkill  Haven  Junction,  (Nav.  crossing,) 520 

West  Wood  Junction G63 

AVcst  AVood  and  Muddy  Branch  Junction,  Weaver  colliery,  G9T.75 

D.  Hock  &  Co's  colliery,  head  of  West  Branch 873. 11 

Otto  colliery,  Branch  Dale 853. 11 

Swatara  and  Middle  Creek  railroad  Junction 817.11 

Swatara  Falls  Colliery  ;  Claud,  White  &  Co 1 ,019. 14 

Middle  Creek  shaft,  P.  R.  C.  »&  I.  Co 1 ,015. 14 

Tremont  and  Mt.  Eagle  Railroad  Junction,  Fisher's  mine.  - . .  758. 15 

East  Franklin  colliery,  Upper  Ranch  Creek 1 ,139. 19 

Kear's  colliery.  Wolf  Creek,  Minersville 788 . 9 

Kear's  colliery,  Mine  Hill  Gap,  Northside 841 .  10 

East  Pine  Knot  colliery  at  Laurel  Run  siding 881 .  10 

Thomaston  Shaft  colliery,  Thomaston  , .T.  . .  967. 115 

Richardson  colliery  siding,  Glen  Carbon 1 ,033. 13 

Glendower  colliery  siding.  Glen  Carbon 1 ,200. 135 

Head  of  Mine  Hill  Planes,  Broad  Mountain 1 ,519.185 

P^oot  of  Mine  Hill  Planes,  Northside 802. 205 


Note. — The  Kear,  Wolf  Creek  slope,  is  1,520  feet  deep  on  an  angle  of 
33^,  south  dip=^38.2  feet  below  sea  level. 

Elevations  in  the  Ashland  Basin  and  Vicinity. 

Feet  alioveiiikl-tide. 

Bancroft's  colliery,  drift  level 853 .  225 

Bast  colliery,  foot  of  Big  Mine  Run  planes 988 .  245 

Eagle  colliery,  Columbia  co..  Big  Mine  Run,  head  of  planes,  1 ,279.25 

Judge  Ryan's  colliery,  head  of  Big  Mine  Run  planes 1 ,285.25 

Robert  Gorrell  colliery,  Hazledell,  Columbia  county 1  ,355.225 

Centralia  colliery,  Centralia,  Columbia  county 1  ,425.26 

Keystone  colliery,  Locustdale,  Schuylkill  county 1 ,025.25 

Locustdale  colliery,  Locustdale,  Columbia  county 1  ,086.25 

G.  W.  John  &  Bro.  colliery,  Mariam,  Northumberland  Co. .  .  1 ,330.27 

Locust  Gap  collieiy.  Locust  Gap,  Northumberland  county. .  .  1 ,190.28 

Locust  Gap  Creek,  Locust  Gap,  Northumberland  county. ...  1 ,090.28 
Junction,  Mine  Hill  and  Shamokin  railroad,  Northumberland 

county ,,,......,,,. 1 ,025. 00 


The  above  elevations  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  W.  H.  Bines,  Esq., 
C.  E.  of  M.  H.  and  S.  H.  R.  R.,  from  late  surveys  made  by  the  company, 
which  railway  and  branches,  with  rolling  stock,  equipments,  rights  and 
franchises,  etc.,  have  been  lately  leased  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroad  company  for  a  term  of  999  years.  v.  i 


I 
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Elevatioxs  of  Different  Points   above  Mt.  Carbon. 

Feet  above  mid-tide. 

Mt.  Carbon  Junction,  at  Mt.  Carbon,  Schuylkill  county.  .  .  .  591.2 

Wadesville,  on  Danville  and  Pottsville  railroad 190.48 

Beechwood  colliery,  Mt.  Laflee  railroad 841 .  78 

New  Castle  collier}^,  Mill  Creek  railroad 876. 1 

Port  Carbon  Crossing- 627 .  8 

Pottsville,  front  Pennsylvania  Hall    633. 75 

Middleport  station 712. 9 

Tuscarora  station 895 .  7 

Mountain  Link  Summit,  above  Tuscarora 1  ,024. -8 

Tamaqua  Centre  at  depot 787 .  5 

St.  Clair  shaft  colliery,  furnace  level 706 . 1 

G.  W.  John,  Eagle  colliery 827.9 

Desocarres  and  Van  Winkle   colliery,  top  of  Slope   Sharp 

Mountain 1,278.6 

Mahanoy  Junction  v^ith  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R 1 ,093 .  00 

Mahano}'^  tunnel,  east  end 1 ,312.2 

Mahanoy  tunnel  North  end,  length  4,500  feet 1 ,334. 00 

Hartford  colliery  at  Mahanoy  city 1 ,235 .  00 

St.  Nicholas  colliery.  Waste  House  Run 1 ,140. 9 

New  Boston  colliery,  top  of  Broad  Mountain 1 ,723. 00 

The  above  elevations  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Henry  K.  Nicholls, 
R.  E.,  P.  R.  C.  and  L  company,  Pottsville. 

By  James  F.  Smith,  R.  E,,  Schuylkill  Navigation  company,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  the  following  elevations  have  been  furnished  me:  Surface  of 
water  at  Lock  No.  1,  at  Port  Carbon,  618.63.  Surface  of  water  at  Silver 
Creek  Dam,  Silver  Creek,  1,510.63. 

Note. — The  Schuylkill  canal,  with  all  its  real  estate,  water  rights,  docks, 
boats,  cars  and  franchises  have  also  been  leased  to  the  P.  and  R.  R.  R. 
company  for  a  term  of  999  years. 

Distance  from  Philadelphia  to  the  end  of  canal  navigation  is  101  miles. 
The  water  has  a  fall  of  892  feet  in  seven  miles,  or  127f  feet  per  mile. 

Locations  of  Points  above  Mid-tide. 

Feet  above  mid-tide. 

Pinegrove  depot 512 

Lorberry  Junction  railroad 611 

Terminus  of  track  at  Lower  Rauch  Creek  breaker 1 ,001 

Switch  Junction,  Miller,  Graff  &  Lor.  Extension  railroad 1 ,278 

Terminus  of  Switch-back,  Miller  &  Graff's  now  breaker 1 ,364 

Tremont  depot 764 

Good  Spring  railroad,  Heil  &  Detter's  branch. 764 

Colket  colliery,  at  breaker 917 

Colket  colliery  drift,  at  terminus  of  branch 1 ,012 

Donaldson  water  level 923 

Nutting  &  Lewis'  breaker,  junction  of  branch,  with  G.  S,  railroad. .  1 ,101 

Nutting  &  Lewis'  terminus  of  G.  S.  railroad 1,177 

Good  Spring  station 1 ,320 

Lyken's  Summit  coal  company's  slope  level 1 ,428 

Keffer's,  at  Summit  station 1 ,463 

Tower  City  station,  at  slope  level  on  the  railroad 1 ,350 

Brookside  station,  at  slope  level  on  the  railroad 1 ,275 

Junction  of  Lorberry  Extension  and  Lorberry  railroad 1 ,134 
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From  surveys  made  uii  the  Mahanoy  and  Shamokiii  route  : 

feet  above  mid-tide. 

Head  of  Malianoy  planes,  Frackville 1 ,479 

Foot  of  Malianoy  planes,  Frackville 1 ,124 

St.  Nicholas  station 1 ,155 

Oakland 940 

Ashland 881 

Ashland  Summit,  Cambrian  colliery 1 ,155 

Locust  Dale  colliery,  terminus  of  railroad  junction 1 ,095 

Helfenstine,  at  Ben  Franklin  colliery 1 ,175 

Locust  Swamp  summit,  near  Locust  Gap ....'..., i .  . .  1 ,238 

Stewartsville  colliery,  Northumberland  county,  at  Mt.  Carmel 1 ,072 

Coal  Ridge  colliery,  Northumberland  county,  at  Mt.  Carmel 1 ,131 

Preston  colliery  No.  1,  Schuylkill  county,  at  Girardsville 1 ,090 

Cuyler  colliery.  Raven  Run,  north  of  Girardville 1 ,360 

Girardsville  colliery,  late  Col.  J.  J.  Conner 1 ,051 

Wm.  Penn  shaft,  west  Shenandoah  City 1 ,073 

Koh-i-noor  shaft  of  R.  Ileckscher  &  Co.,  Shenandoah  City 1 ,240 

Continental  colliery,  Columbia  county 1  ^366 

Centralia  colliery,  Columbia  county 1 ,465 

New  Boston  colliery,  Schuylkill  county 1 ,520 

Greenback  colliery,  Northumberland  county 895 

Shamokin  depot,  Northumberland  county 730 

Trevorton  colliery,  Northumberland  county 760 

The  above  elevations  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  C.  E.  Byers,  Esq., 
C.  E.  and  superintendent  Broad  Mountain  railroad. 

For  barometrical  reference  these  tables  will  be  found  very  convenient 
and  particularly  correct. 
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Pl.ATH.S. 

Tne  plates  are  illustrative  of  the  combustion  of  the  gaseous  portion  of 
coal  and  of  the  modes  by  which  it  may  be  eftected,  by  C.  W.  Williams, 
Liverpool. 

The  diagram  will  enable  a  person  having  charge  of  a  colliery  to  ascer- 
tain with  great  accuracy  any  point  tipon  the  suiface  where  it  may  be 
most  convenient  to  relieve  his  miners  in  case  of  the  closing  in  of  the 
slope  by  accident. 

The  object  of  the  diagram  and  table  being  given  is  to  enable  a  miner, 
in  case  of  an  accident  arising  from  the  caving  in  of  a  slope,  he  could, 
with  a  degree  of  certainty,  find  the  proper  point  to  make  anew  opening  by 
which  ho  could  relieve  his  men. 

Thus,  lay  the  edge  of  the  ruler  on  the  line  which  corresponds  with  the 
dip  of  the  slope,  and  from  the  scale  take  the  distance  of  your  slope  in  feet ; 
from  this  point  lay  the  ruler  on  a  line  of  the  perpendiculars  or  parallel  to 
one  ;  this  gives  the  height  in  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slope ;  next  lay  the  ruler  on  a  level  line,  parallel  to  any  line  which  is  con- 
venient from  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  this  will  give  the  distance  in 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  slope  to  the  point  directly  over  the  bottom  of  the 
slope.  At  this  point  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  can  measure  the  course 
of  a  gangway  on  the  surface  from  a  map  to  the  location  desired  ;  here  he 
can  find  the  height  of  any  worked  breast  and  itslengtliin  feet,  which  length 
he  takes  from  the  length  of  the  slope,  as  before,  by  which  he  can  ascertain 
the  depth  in  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  face  of  the  breast,  to  be  governed 
by  the  dip  of  the  vein,  ho  may  know  where  to  sink  a  shaft  or  sink  upon  the 
crop  of  the  vein,  or  mathematically  thus  (see  on  the  diagram)  : 

A  slope  800  feet  long  on  a  dip  of  50*^  whose  sine  is  7(5,604X800  feet= 
612. 83-f  feet  for  its  perpendicular,  and  its  cosine  64,270X800  feet=514.]6 
-f-feet  for  its  surface  line  ;  then  514-(-feet  from  the  top  of  the  slope  on  the 
surface,  but  on  a  line  with  its  course,  will  give  the  point  directly  over  the 
slope  bottom,  and  612-ffeet  will  be  its  depth  From  this  point  the  course 
can  be  measured  on  the  surface  as  showm  by  the  map. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sitrveyor  or  civil  engineer,  a  person  well  acquainted 
with  a  mine  and  understands  the  map  of  the  colliery  can  undertake,  with- 
out fear  of  being  misdirected,  to  measure  the  proper  distances  to  any  given 
breast  or  opening  in  the  mine,  providing,  always,  that  he  uses  proper  judg- 
ment and  keeps  a  correct  tally  of  his  measurements.  • 

There  are  many  practical  miners,  who,  should  an  occasion  require  it, 
would  take  adrantage  of  this  method. 

C.ast:ai,t]f,s  ix  Co.\l    Mixes. 

If  the  proper  compliance  with  tlie  wise  provisions  of  the  mining  law  was 
obeyed,  and  a  careful  regard  had  to  the  safety  of  employees  by  themselves, 
which  they  should  encourage  amongst  themselves  as  a  body,  it  would  have  a 
powerful  iiifluence  over  casualties  in  mines;  by  the  exercise  of  forbearance 
and  patience  andrega^-ding  rules  and  regulations  in  mines  properly,  by  the  use 
of  their  conxbined  judgment,  careless,  rash  and  hasty  parties  would  receive 
such  an  effective  rebuke  that  A'cry  many  cases  of  fatal  accidents  could  be 
avoided,  and  by  regarding  the  authority  of  those  in  command  of  the  mine 
many  disagreeable  differences  could  be  amicably  adjusted  without  resort 
being  had  to  stoppages  and  misunderstandings. 

The  candid  miner  will  say  that  many  accidents  are  occasioned  b}^  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  careless  persons,  who,  through  some  sort  of  fatality 
mismanage  their  work,  while  for  a  time  may  be  successful,  but  is  surel}'  to 
result  in  injury  and  the  casualties  now  on  record  are,  in  many  instances 
made  up  of  such. 
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Gases,  their  Charactek,  Coxstituents,  Measure  and  Weight. 

Carbonic  Oxide. — Tlii.s  gas  is  one  of  the  results  of  burning-  carburetted 
hydrogen  with  an  imperfect  supply  of  air,  and  receives  its  appelation  as 
choke-damp  by  the  minor.  The  blue  flame  that  flickers  over  our  common 
coal  fires  is  caused  by  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  miner  by 
some  hap  maj'  escape  the  fury  of  an  explosion,  but  cannot  escape  the  suffo- 
cating effect  of  the  after-damp,  or  its  deleterious  consequences. 

Black  damjD. — Carbonic  acid  gas,  or  carbonic  oxide,  is  a  colorless  gas, 
yielding  an  acid  taste  and  a  slight  pungent  odor,  and  is  nearly  double  the 
weight  of  common  air ;  but  when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  38^°  atmos- 
pliere,  it  is  condensed  into  a  colorless  fluid.  This  gas  is  an  extinguisher 
of  all  luminous  bodies  placed  in  it,  and  is  fatal  to  life.  Diluted  largely 
with  air,  it  acts  as  a  highly  narcotic  poison.  Fatal  results  arise  from  en- 
tering old  mines,  wells  and  vats,  etc.  When  this  gas  accumulates  freely, 
for  a  precautionary  measure,  a  lighted  lamp  should  be  introduced  into  these 
places,  when,  on  its  coming  in  contact  with  it,  the  flame  will  be  extin- 
guished ;  if  not,  the  place  may  be  entered  with  safety.  In  1800,  a  Mr. 
Woodhouse  determined  the  true  nature  of  this  gas, 

Carbonous  oxide. — Carbonous  oxide  is  still  another  deleterious  gas,  color- 
less, and  emitting  a  peculiar  suftbcating  odor.  It  requires  forty  times  its 
volume  of  water  for  solution  ;  it  is  readily  combustible  ;  its  characteristic 
is  a  clear  blue  flame,  unites  with  chlorine,  and  forms  phosgene  gas.  It  is 
totally  irrespirable,  it  being  an  active  deadly  poison.  One  per  cent,  min- 
gled with  common  air  will  prove  fatal.  This  gas  \v\l\  readily  pass  through 
heated  cast  iron  metal,  such  as  stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,  and  is  assumed  to 
propagate  serious  diseases  in  many  instances.  With  sufficient  ventilation, 
no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  this  gas, 

Hydro-sidphuric  acid  gas. — When  sulphur  and  hydrogen  are  set  free  to- 
gether, they  form  a  colorless,  transparent  gas,  giving  ofl' the  order  of  rotten 
eggs.  It  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  all  organic  substances  contain- 
ing sulphur,  and  is  exceeding  deleterious  when  respired.  It  exists  in  mines, 
mingled  with  other  equally  destructive  gases.  Rotten  timber,  saturated  or 
partly  submerged  in  water,  discharges  large  quantities  of  this  gas,  and 
renders  the  water  of  many  wells  nauseous.  l-1500th  of  this  gas  destroys 
small  birds ;  l-SOOth  of  it  killed  a  large  dog,  and  l-120th  killed  a  horse. — 
Brande. 

Sulphurous  acid. — When  burned  in  air  it  unites  with  oxygen,  forming  a 
colorless  gas  of  a  peculiar  disagreeable  taste,  and  a  most  suffocating  smell. 
It  extinguishes  a  light,  and  is  respirable,  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  has 
the  quality  of  bleaching  that  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  This  gas  is  also 
generated  in  some  coal  mines. 

Hydrogen. — Hydrogen  gas  occurs  free  in  volcanic  gases,  forming,  ac- 
cording to  Bunsen,  45  per  cent,  of  it.  It  is  a  colorless,  odorless  and  taste- 
less gas.  It  is  the  lightest  known  form  of  matter,  being  14  times  lighter 
than  air,  and  11,000  times  lighter  than  water.  It  diff'uses  greater  than  any 
known  gas.  Its  refractive  power  on  light  is  very  Remarkable,  being  6| 
times  that  of  air.  It  is  combustible  at  500°,  and  readily  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Its  flame  is  of  a  pale  white  color.  It  does  not,  of 
itself,  support  combustion  or  respiration.  A  lighted  lamp  placed  in  it  is 
soon  extinguished,  and  an  individual  in  its  influence  loses  his  life.  This 
.gas  is  also  generated  in  coal  mines,  and  designated  by  the  miner  as  white- 
damp. —  Graham. 

Oxygen  gas. — This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  elements  in  nature, 
and  enters  into  all  the  chemical  changes,  and  in  most  of  them  it  acts  the 
prominent  part.     Its  condition  is  a  gas  resembling  air,  which  is  only  a 
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mixture  of  many  gases.  Its  characteristics  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  taste- 
less, inodorous  gas,  resembling  common  air,  and  i:»ossesses  the  same  me- 
chanical properties.  The  term  oxygen  signifies  air-former.  It  is  exten- 
sively diftused  ;  it  constitutes  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
eight-ninths  of  the  ocean  and  all  aijueous  bodies  ;  nearly  une-half  of  the 
solid  matter  that  forms  the  crust  of  the  globe — rocks,  earth,  animals,  plants 
and  existing  substances.  It  unites  with  all  the  elements,  forming  a  com- 
pound termed  oxide  ;  its  combining  character  is  termed  oxidation,  and  its 
separating  qualities  is  termed  deoxidation.  It  is  a  principal  supporter  of 
combustion,  and  all  substances  that  burn  in  air  burns  in  pure  oxygen  gas. 
The  least  spark  upon  a  wick  will  take  fire  from  it,  so  will  iron  wire  burn  in 
it  and  phospliorus  will  produce  a  light  so  brilliant  in  it  that  the  eye  cannot 
endure  it ;  atmospheric  oxygen  is  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  an- 
other gas,  (hydrogen,)  which,  if  taken  alone,  extinguishes  fire  altogether, 
but  when  combustion  takes  place,  the  hydrogen  is  converted  into  a  watery 
vapor,  and  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  both  escaping  awa}^  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Oxygon  seizes  upon  the  hydrogen,  if  present  in  sufHcient  quantity, 
and  in  this  combustion  the  carbon  is  set  free  in  the  form  of  burnt  spark, 
which,  when  it  touches  the  oxygen,  is  extinguished  ;  but  when  the  burning 
body  contains  a  disproportionate  amount  of  carbon,  as  turpentine,  more  of 
it  is  set  free  than  the  oxygen  can  consume  and  the  flame  smokes  ;  but  when 
the  hydrogen  is  in  excess  as  in  alcohol,  there  is  much  heat,  litthi  light  and 
no  smoke  ;  when  mingled,  these  gases  correct  their  defects  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  "  burning  mixtures  ;"  oxygen  is  life  ;  Avhen  the  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed by  respiration  or  temperature,  carbon  remains  and  death  is  the  con- 
sequent result. 

Nitrogen  gas. — This  is  a  most  deleterious  gas  ;  after  respiration,  and 
washed  with  lime  water,  it  will  not  su{)port  respiration  or  combustion  ; 
chemistry  shows  it  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere  ;  it  combines 
with  oxygen  and  numerous  acids,  and  forms  a  component  part  of  many 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  but  it  is  an  odorless,  colorless  and  tasteless 
gas,  slightly  lighter  than  air,  never  being  liquified  by  cold  or  pressure,  '  It 
combines  with  carbon,  and  at  a  high  pressure  of  temperature  with  oxygen 
It  is  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  not 
itself  combustible.  It  is  irrespirable,  though  it  exerts  no  poisonous  effects 
upon  the  tissues.  Its  characteristic  is  suffocation,  though  so  far  different 
wlien  free,  tliat  the  compounds  formed  b}''  nitrogen  are  amongst  the  most 
energetic  known.  The  corrosive  nitric  acid,  tlie  nitro-glycerine,  the  poi- 
sf)nous  i)russic  acid,  and  the  alkaloids  all  contain  nitrogen.  In  mining  no- 
menclature, it  received  the  name  of  stone-damp. 

Sulphur  is  known  to  exist  in  union  in  most  specimens  of  coal  gas,  and 
from  stagnant  pools  ;  it  is  extensivel}''  mined  in  Sicily,  from  large  deposits 
in  blue  clay  formations  ;  it  has  an  extensive  affinity  to  combine  with  metals  ; 
it  melts  at  230°  to  a  yellow  liquid,  and  at  450°  'changes  to  molasses  color 
substance,  which  if  quenched  in  cold  water,  becomes  elastic  like  India 
rubber,  but  from  this  allotropic  condition  it  gradually  returns  to  its  origi- 
nal state. —  Youmans. 
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Coal  Trade  of  Great  Britain. 

The   foUowiug-  statement  exhibits  tiie    quantity  of  coal  mined  in  Great 
Britain  since  1860  : 


Date. 

Toiis  mined. 

Tons  exported. 

1860 

83,200,000  1                7.400.000 

1861 

85, 600, 000 

86, 600, 000 

88,200,000 

92, 700, 000 

88, 100, 000 

101,630,000 

104, 500, 480 

103, 141, 157 

107, 427, 557 

110,431,192 

117,352,028 

123,497,316 

124, 000, 000 

7, 200,  000 

1862 

7,600,000 

1863 .. 

7,  500, 000 

1864 

8, 000, 000 

8, 500, 000 

9, 367, 000 

10, 569, 829 

10, 967, 032 

11,500,000 

1865 

1866 ; 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

11,702,649 

1871 

12, 816, 424 

1872 

13,211,961 

1873 

12, 362, 333 

1874 

Coal  Trade  in  Nova  Scotia, 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  production  of  coal  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  following'  years  : 

1869. 568  ,062  Imported  to  United  States 257  ,485 

1870 625,769  do.                        do.  168,480 

1871 673,242  do.                         do.  165,431 

1872 880,950  do.                         do.  154,092 

1873 1 ,051  ,467  do.                          do.  232 ,400 

Basis  For  Wages  in  1873  and  1874. 

The  monthly  prices  of  coal  at  which  miners'  and  laborers'  wages  were 
based  upon  in  these  two  years,  at  a  minimum,  for  contract  work  at  .$2  50, 
and  graded  to  slide  down  to  $2  25,  and  for  each  three  (3)  cents  it  advanced 
above  $2  50,  one  per  cent,  came  to  the  miner,  or  one-third  the  advance  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  ■  ,  .'  , 
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February ... 
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March 

4  c.  aboye  wages. . 

April 

2  49' 
2  51 
2  51 
2  55 
2  61 
2  61 
2  64 
2  66 
2  74 

Basis  wages. 

May 

Basis  wages 

June 

Basis  wages. 

July 

2  c.  a1)oye  wages. . 

Aui>ust 

3  c.  above  wages. . 

September 

8  c.  above  wages. . 

October 

4  c.  aljove  wages. . 

November 

5  c.  above  wages. . 

December 

8  c.  above  waaes. . 
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Average  price,  $2  58| ;  tins  would  <,nve  a  miner,  at  25  days  per  inoutb, 
•about  $82  50  per  month  ;  but  his  mining-  expenses  must  bo  deducted  out 
of  tliis  amount,  winch  would  net  him  some  $62  50  per  month,  at  only  nine 
and  one-half  months  for  the  year,  it  will  only  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
$593  75,  or  $49  50  per  month,  and  this  at  contract  work  ;  while  the  miner 
-iit  days  labor  is  set  down  at  the  following  rates,  as  also  the  laborers  : 

I'er  inontli. 

A  miner  by  the  week $13  00=$52  00 

A  miner's  laborer,  by  the  week -  ■        H  00=  44  00 

An  outside  laborer,  by  the  week 10  00=  40  00 

This  would  net  to  such  miner,  at  9|  months,  $391  60  ;  and  to  the  miner's 
laborer,  at  9i  months,  $328  78  ;  and  to  the  outside  laborer,  at  9 J  months, 
$306  82  ;  these  figures  are  about  correct,  and  upon  which  basis  these  men 
must  depend  ;  then  any  reductions  in  wages,  occasioned  by  strikes,  acci- 
dents or  otherwise,  will  still  reduce  his  means  of  support  still  less,  while 
out  of  this  amount  must  be  deducted  taxes,  incidentals,  subscriptions  of 
sundry  items,  medicine,  etc.,  which,  when  a  family  of  six  or  more  person^ 
arc  maintained,  his  savings  are  not  at  all  encouraging. 

Nothing  but  constant  work  will  warrant  a  means  of  subsistence,  and 
employers  should  provide  this  means  at  all  times  to  worthy  employees  who 
have  served  well  for  a  number  of  j'cars,  and  by  reason  of  such  long  ser- 
vices, and  many  of  which  are  difficult  and  destructive  to  health,  have  un- 
fitted them  for  any  other  avocation  in  future  years. 

Coal  Tonxage  of  the  Mixing  District  of  Scuvylkill,  proj^orlioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  injuries  in  the  same  for  six  years,  ending  December  31, 
A.  D.  1874. 


1869. 

Gross  tonnage,  4,688,994 

tons. 


1870. 

Gross  tonnage,  3,038,429 

tons. 


1871. 

Gross  tonnage,  5,850,000 

tons. 


81, 994  tons— 1  deatli. 

51,556  tons — 1  injury. 

151,296  tons — 1  widow. 

31,259  tons — 1  orphan. 

339  ton.s — 1  eniplQvea. 

1872. 

<;ross  tonnage,  7,537,468 

tons. 


35, 161  tons— 1  death. 
15,628  tons — 1  injury. 
54, 700  tons— 1  widow. 
15, 628  tons— 1  orplian. 
187  tons — 1  employed. 

1873. 

Gross  tonnage,  8,008,598 

tons. 


45, 341  tons— 1  death. 
14,408  tons — 1  injurJ^ 
88,636  tons — 1  widow. 
22, 162  tons — 1  orphan. 
197  tons — 1  employed. 

1874. 

Gross  tonnage, 

tons. 


83,829  tons— 1  doath.  63,561  tons— 1  death. 

24,669  tons— 1  injury.  |    21, 131  tons— 1  injury. 

154, 826  tons — 1  widow.  108, 224  tons— 1  widow.         j 

44, 600  tons — 1  orphan.        i     29, 335  tons— 1  orplian. 

247  tons — 1  eniplo3-ed.  '  .377  tons — 1  employed. 

The  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  coal  mined  in  Schuylkill  district  during 
the  six  years  ending  December  31,  A.  D.  1874,  is  40,024,894  tons,  esti- 
mating the  consumption  and  marketed  coal. 
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Demands  fok  Mining  Operations. 

The  necessity  experienced  in  deep  mining  operations,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  branches  of  national  industry,  of  substituting"  machinery  for  manual 
labor,  has  brought  into  the  market,  during-  the  last  low  years,  a  large  num- 
ber of  rock  and  coal  drilling  machines. 

They  arc,  however,  of  diflicult  use;  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  ful- 
fill the  need  sought  for  when  worked  by  steam,  which  is  almost  impossible 
to  conduct  far  down  into  a  mine  to  be  cflective,  by  reason  of  its  condensa- 
tion ;  and  also  on  account  of  its  timber  rotting  qualities,  and  inconvenien- 
cing the  miners  by  its  heat  and  moisture.  And  when  steam  boilers  are  in- 
troduced into  the  interior  of  the  mine,  in  order  to  avoid  condensation,  the 
danger  to  the  well-being  of  the  mine  is  largely  increased,  and  often  sets 
fire  to  the  mine  by  reason  of  the  severe  draft  of  air  required  to  keep  up  a 
constant  head  of  steam.  Therefore  a  demand  for  air  compressing  machinery 
has  sprung  up,  in  order  to  work  this  machinery  by  compressed  air  instead 
of  steam  ;  and  this  answers  the  purpose  so  admirably,  that  labor-saving 
machinery,  worked  by  air,  is  now  being  introduced  very  rapidly  into  the 
mines  of  tliis  country.  Air  can  be  led  any  distance,  and  through  any  tem- 
perature, without  condensation,  and  with  much  less  loss  from  leakage  than 
steam,  and  instead  of  having  to  be  brought  out  of  the  mines  by  long  ex- 
haust pipes  on  its  discharge  from  the  machines,  ventilates  and  cools  the 
place. 

Some  trouble  is  still  experienced  from  the  freezing  of  the  pipes  in  winter,  as 
there  is  vapor  of  water  contained  in  the  air  which  condenses  when  it  cools, 
and  sometimes  freezes  up  the  pipes,  and  even  the  machines  when  Avorking. 

This  water  has  also  made  it  impossible,  so  far,  to  use  compressed  air  ex- 
pansively to  any  large  extent,  as  steam  is  worked  with  such  excellent  re- 
sults lor  economy,  because  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreases  so  much  in 
expanding,  that  the  water  vapor  contained  in  it  condenses  and  freezes  up 
the  machinery. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  air  should  be  perfectly 
dry  ;  but  this  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the  great  heat  generated  in  the  air 
compressor  during  the  act  of  compression,  necessitates  a  constant  artificial 
cooling  of  the  compressing  cylinder,  which  has  been  done  either  by  inject- 
ing a  stream  of  water  into  the  cylinder  at  every  stroke,  or  by  keeping  a 
large  quantity  of  water  working  to  and  fro  in  it. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  Captain  John  Ericsson  constructed 
a  compressor  with  upright  open  top  brass  pump  cylinders  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  water,  and  washing  the  interior  walls  of  the  pump  at  every  stroke 
by  water  lying  on  the  pump  buckets  without  ever  allowing  the  water  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  compressed  and  heated  air. 

The  compressed  air  i)Ower  company  of  New  York  city,  organized  to  de- 
velop the  business  of  furnishing  air  for  power  on  an  extensive  scale,  have 
adopted  this  plan  of  Mr.  Ericssons  for  their  machines,  which  have  proved 
to  work  successfully  in  the  large  and  small  sized  machines. 

Their  large  compressor  at  the  Southerland  Falls  marble  company's  works 
in  Vermont,  is  worked  by  the  power  of  the  waterfall  situated  some  distance 
away  from  the  works  and  the  air  is  let  into  the  disused  steam  boilers  of 
the  quarrying  machines  and  into  the  stationery  engine  of  the  factory  and  is 
much  more  i)referred  by  the  attendants  to  the  steam,  which  has  been  entirely 
suspended  there. 

A  feature  introduced  by  this  company  is  to  work  their  compressor  by  a 
belt,  or  gearing  wherever  possible,  instead  of  a  separate  steam  engine. 
Th«  power  required  to  compress  air  is  considerable,  making  compressed  air 
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a  rather  expensive  motor,  and  it  is  of  greatest  importance  that  it  should  be 
manufactured  as  economically  as  possible  in  first  outlay  and  running  ex- 
penses, and  this  is  accomplished  much  better  by  attaching  to  the  large 
engine  which  is  generally  found  about  a  mine  for  hoisting,  pumping  and 
other  purposes,  than  by  a  small  separate  cylinder  working  without  expan- 
sion. 

Wherever  possible,  water-power  is  utilized,  to  avoid  loss  from  the  con- 
tinuous running  of  the  compressors  when  the  drills,  etc.,  may  be  stopped 
a  relief  valve  is  made,  which  is  set  to  any  determined  pressure  and  opens 
a  relief  port  from  the  pumps  into  the  atmosphei'e,  as  soon  as  that  pressure 
is  exceeded  in  reservoir  and  pipe,  and  this  allows  the  pumps  to  run  without 
accumulating  pressure  and  consuming  power. 

Compressing  air  in  a  dry  cylinder  does  not  obviate  the  trouble  with  con- 
densed water  completely,  as  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmospheric  air 
when  taken  in,  is  much  more  than  can  be  held  suspended  in  the  diminished 
volume  after  compression,  and  after  the  air  is  cooled  down  again  to  com- 
mon temperature. 

To  remove  this  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  this  company  have  devised  a 
condenser  for  cooling  the  compressed  air  completely,  and  depositing  and 
running  oiF  the  condensed  water  before  the  air  enters  the  pipes. 

The  great  shafts  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
now  sinking  at  Pottsville,  in  Schuylkill  county,  the  drilling  of  which  are 
successfully  accomplished  with  compressed  air  power,  the  results  acquired 
by  this  motor  renders  it  highly  satisfactory  in  developing  their  large  deep 
coal  seams  in  the  Pottsville  basin  to  the  extraordinary  depths  of  nearly  two 
thousand  feet. 

This  laudable  work  was  undertaken  by  this  companj^,  bringing  science,, 
modern  improvements  and  engineering  skill  to  their  aid,  by  advice  of  their 
president,  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  Esq.,  and  George  DeB.  Keira,  as  president 
of  coal  estates.  The  work  of  surveys,  plans,  improvements  and  construc- 
tion have  been  confided  to  the  superintendence  of  their  general  engineer 
and  projector.  General  Ilenrj'-  Pleasants,  who  was  the  projector  of  the 
Petersburg  mine  explosion  of  thrilling  memory. 

The  execution  of  the  Diamond  drill  in  these  shafts,  the  first  of  American 
coal  shafts  on  this  continent  as  to  depth,  style  and  capacity,  has  proved 
admirably  a  success,  and  Pennsylvania  indeed,  and  Schuylkill  county 
especially,  may  well  feel  proud  at  home  and  abroad  of  this  great  triumph 
of  mining  skill  in  developing  this  boundless  deposit  of  the  best  known 
anthracite  coal  in  the  world. 
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A  Condensed  Statement  of  the  collieries  of  the  mining  district  of  Schuylkill, 
showing  their  capacities,  power  and  casualties. 


Bemakks. 


Xo.  of  collieries  in  the  district  of  Schuylkill 

Visits  of  otficial  inspections  made 1, 

Miles  traveled  on  ollicial  business 13, 

Men  employed  ut  the  collier}' 17, 

Boys  enijiioyed  at  the  colliery 5, 

Hands  employed — total 23, 

Deaths  in  and  about  the  collieries 

Maimed  and  inj  ured  persons 

Widows  of  miners 

Orphans  of  miners 

Slopes  in  active  operation 

Shafts  in  active  operation 

Drifts  in  active  operation 

Tunnels  in  active  operation 

Miles  of  track  in  use  at  collieries 

Breasts  of  coal  worked 

Steam  engines  in  use 

Horse  power  of  these  engines 39, 

Steam  ventilating  fans ' 

Horse  power  of  these  fans 2, 

Pumps  used  for  drainage 

Horse  power  of  these  pumps ■      18, 

Steam  boilers  in  use 1, 

Furnaces  in  use  for  ventilation 

Mules  worked  in  and  at  collieries 2, 

Mine  wagons  in  use  at  collieries 7, 

Explosions  of  tire-damp  in  the  mines 

Explosions  of  powder,  blasts  and  .shots,  etc 
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District  Colliery  Statistics/o/-  1873  and  1874,  showing  Uie  casualties,  capa- 
cities and  force  employed. 


Remarks. 

Pottsvilledis'ct. 

Ashland  dis'ct. 

Shamok 

in  dis'ct 

1874. 

1873. 

1874. 

1873. 

1874. 

1873. 

No.  of  collieries  in  operation 

Visits  of  inspection 

48 
386 
4, 630 
3,434 
1,228 
4,662 

35 
100 

14 

65 

46 

296 

4,427 

3,809 

1,270 

5,079 

29 

117 

15 

61 

47 

9 

9 

""264' 

16, 203 

29 

""497" 

7 

32' 

6 

70 

210 

4,076 

8,695 

2,367 

11, 062 

44 

95 

20 

71 

76 

7 

52 

37 

129 

1,411 

356 

17, 542 

59 

1,500 

76 

8,860 

794 

18 

989 

3,614 

7 

5 

75 

268 

3,420 

7,047 

2,348 

9,395 

53 

161 

31 

114 

55 

6 

42 

""332' 

17,255 

45 

""862' 

8 

U 

12 

53 

469 

5,282 

5,666 

1,869 

7,535 

26 

150 

19 

49 

42 

5 

60 

23 

135 

824 

182 

10,445 

31 

644 

61 

4,653 

514 

4 

911 

2,579 

9 

10 

55 
210 

Miles  traveled  to  and  fro 

Men  employed 

4,568 
4,845 

Boys  employed 

1,211 

Hands  employed — total 

Deaths  at  collieries 

6, 056 
44 

Persons  maimed 

101 

Widows 

28 

98 

Slopes  in  operation 

44 
5 

18 

12 

49 

503 

157 

11,631 

22 

506 

38 

4, 811 

346 

3 

377 

1,404 

28 

2 

41 

Sliafts  in  operation.  ... 

3 

Drifts  in  operation 

59 

Tunnels  in  operation. 

Miles  of  railroad  track  used . . 

Breasts  of  coal  working 

Steam  engines  in  use 

Their  horse  power 

i56 

7,858 

Fans  in  use    

26 

Their  power 

Pumps  of  all  sorts 

Their  power,                

Steam  boilers  in  use 

257 

Furnaces  in  use 

3 

Mules  at  the  collieries 

Wagons  at  the  collieries 

Fire-damp  explosions 

i2 

Powder  and  blast  explosions. 

8 
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County  Collikky   Statistics  for  1814  and   1873,  showing  their  capacities, 
casualties  and*the  force  employed. 


Remarks. 


Collieries  working 

Visits  made 

Mileage 

Men  employed 

Bo3-s  employed 

Total  hands  employed  . . . 

No.  of  deaths 

No.  of  maimed 

No.  of  widows 

No.  of  orplians 

.Slopes  working 

Shafts  working 

Drifts  working 

Tunnels  workmg 

Miles  of  tracks 

Breasts  of  coal 

Steam  engines 

Horse  power 

Steam  fans 

Horse  power 

Pumps,  all  sorts 

Horse  power 

Steam  boilers 

Furnaces 

Mules  in  use 

Wagons  in  use 

Fire-damp  explosions 

Powder  «fc  blast  explosions, 


Schuylkill. 


1874. 


130 

560 

9,696 

11,234 

3,796 

15,030 

78 

226 

36 

140 

118 

13 

72 

59 

198 

1,961 

537 

30, 206 

88 

2,151 

132 

14,446 

11, 094 

25 

1,440 

5,288 

38 


Northumb'ld. 


1873.      1874. 


129 

586 

8,886 

11,331 

3,777 

15,108 

92 

319 

51 

207 

113 

16 

54 


563 

33,594 

84 


1,439 
12 


39 
424 

2, 802 

3, 240 

1,049 

4,289 

16 

92 

6 

16 

28 

2 

61 

25 

122 

595 

99 

6, 171 

15 

307 

27 

2,238 

285 

12 

455 

1,479 

4 

4 


1873. 


32 

153 

2,622 

2,754 

918 

3,672 

29 

48 

20 

62 

19 

2 

49 

25 


Columbia. 


1874. 


77 

3,209 

9 


205 
9 


6 

24 

160 

836 

215 

1,051 


1873. 


r 

20 

120 

870 

290 

1,160 

2 

7 

1 

4 


2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

92 

33 

28 

2,359 

2,145 

5 

3 

110 

10 

1,310 

92 

70 

1 

2 

121 

271 

i 

Dauphin . 


1875. 


5 

18 

720 

1,111 

303 

1,414 

8 

16 

1 

6 

9 


2 
2 

20 

81 

31 

2,492 

4 

87 

9 

1,340 

83 

1 

271 

481 

1 

1 


1873. 


5 

15 

600 

1,063 

354 

1,417 

3 

5 


22 

1,942 

3 
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Coal  Tonnage  of  Pottsville  District  in  the  Years  1873  and  1874. 


Name  of  the  Col- 
lieries. 


Beech  wood  . . . 
Pine  Forest  . . . 
Rjiinbow  Shaft 

Live  Oak 

Mine  Hill  Gap. 

Pine  Knot 

(ilendowcr 

Thomaston 

Forestville 

Richardson  . . . 

Buckville 

Lambert 

Wabash 

Hickory  Shaft. 

Eagle 

Oakdale 

Eagle  Hill  . . . . 

Greenwood 

New  Kirk 

Taylorville 


1873. 


1874. 


80, 103 
59, 003 
47,300 
20,410 
39, 844 
28, 936 
32,907 
33, 777 
34,177 
14, 000 
6,444 
6,118 
4,920 
122, 033 
84,627 
74,546 
74,044 
41,685 
40,097 
36, 475 


Name  of  the  Col- 
lieries. 


1873. 


1874. 


Ravensdale  

Anchor  

Alaska 

Monitor 

Ellsworth 

Mammotli  Vein 

East  Mine  Drift . . . . 
Jones  and  Ward  . . . 

Coaldale 

Peach  Orchard  

Bull  Run 

Kentucky 

Manchester 

.Jackson 

Sharp  Mountain. . . . 

York  Farm 

■York 

Tamaqua  Shaft 

G.  Delaware,  West. 
G.  Delaware,  West. 


36, 389 

34, 628 

28, 821 

15, 176 

7,754 

7,745 

8,236 

8,056 

45, 160 

7,143 

120, 000 

5,908 

5, 353 

3,495 

1,710 

1,600 

1,600 

2,000 
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Coal  Tonnage  of  Ashland  District  in  the  Years  1873  and  1874. 


Name  of  Col- 
lieries. 

1873. 

1874. 

Name  of  Col- 
1             lieries. 

1873. 

1874. 

Keystone 

40,216 
66, 869 
39, 566 

102, 988 

128, 386 
86, 173 
54,318 
54, 333 
4,370 
29, 404 
94, 808 

318, 658 
76,614 

149, 779 
88, 295 

St.  Nicholas 

78, 546 
166, 035 
69, 155 
67,212 
66, 397 
74, 517 
84,256 
56,205 
55, 201 
50, 709 
43,728 
39, 380 
35, 354 
33,208 
32, 606 
29, 506 
28, 432 
25, 898 
20,747 
19,091 
17, 682 
10,457 
2,554 

East  Big  Mine  Run  . . 





;  M'Neill,  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
Gilberton 

Tunnel 

Indian  Ridge 

Primrose 

Plank  Ridge 

Lawrence 

Preston,  1,  2,  3  and  4. . 

Shenandoah  City 

Turkey  Run 

Furnace.      

Boston  Run 

N.  Mahanov  

Hillside 

Bear  Rnn 

Knickerbocker 

Girard  Mammoth  . . . 
Suflblk 

Mahanoy  Citv 

Honev  Brook,  1,2,  3ct4 

Glendon 

Ellengowan 

Stanton 

Colorado 

Girard 

Lost  Creek 

West  Big  Mine  Run, 
Bear  Ridge 

Leliigh,  No.  3 

65, 695 

Draper 

99, 030 

113, 827 

49,038 

149,727 

107, 835 

99,786 

94,068 

84,421 

84,255 

80, 959 

79, 696 

West  Shenandoah.. . 
Cambrian 

Girardsville 

M'Micliael 

Excelsior 

"William  Penn 

Oak  Hollow 

Koh-i-noor 

Malvern 

Tlionaas 

Trenton 

Cuvler 

Beaver  Run 

Tunnel  Ridge 

West  Lehigh 

Hartford  .' 

Grant 

East  Mahanoy 

New  Boston 

Copley 
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Coal  Tonnage  of  Shahokin  District  in  the  Years  1873  and  1874. 


Na^mes  of  the  Col- 
lieries. 


1873. 


1874. 


Names  of  tht;  Col- 
lieries. 


Diamond,  No.  2 1 

•<:olket 

Diamond,  Forestville, 

East  Franklin-. 

Kalmia • 

Lower  Ranch  Creek . . ' 

Lincoln ! 

Otto 

Pha?nix,  No.  2 ! 

Pyne [ 

Straw 

Tower  City 

Tremont ' 

West  End I 

Middle  Creek 

Miscellaneous , 

Brookside 


75,476 
34, 628 
46,770 
50, 625 
117,669 
77,730 
69,845 

7,513 
84,230 

Idle. 


Ill  Schuylkill  co. , 

A.  S.  Wolf 

Big  Mountain 

Buck  Ridge 

Burnside 

Bear  Valley 

Brady .' 

Luke  Fidler 

Cameron 

Stewartsville 

Locust  Gap 


62, 825 

'84,' 227* 


70,277 
71,426 
77,726 
67,700 
29, 182 
76, 381 
103, 969 
79, 104 
2,144 


117,720 
56, 220 
54,906 
60, 577 
518 
79, 714 

115,810 
78,081 
22, 825 


Royal  Oak 

Hickory  Swamp.. 

Reliance 

Henry  Cla}- 

Trevorton 

Monitor 

Excelsior 

Coal  Ridge 

Ben  Franklin 

Greenback    

Hickory  Ridge. . . 

Enterprise 

Sliamokin 

Helfenstine 

Coal  Mountain... 
Daniel  Webster . . 

Lambert 

Moreton 

Black  Diamond.. . 

Franklin 

Marshall 

George  Fales 

Lancaster 

Locust  Summit... 
Margia  Franklin . 

Marian 

Locust  Spring 

Enterprise,  No.  2. 
Alaska  Shaft 


1873. 


1874. 


700 

82,572 
74,639 
77,879 
60,760 
77,929 
63, 779 
34, 800 
39,683 
29, 182 
18, 117 
12, 399 
18,067 
606 


500 
85,065 
49,282 
69,649 
63,883 
65,050 
49, 873 

5,551 
50,171 
23,061 

1,919 
52,034 

3,399 

2,727 


14,348 

11,205 

19, 433 

15, 926 

2,587 

2,877 

8,572 

543 


21, 104 


4,497 
19,696 
22, 022 
7,138 
2,839 
27,721 
14,776 


14, 916 
3,841 
2,510 


Total  tonnage  for  1874. 
Do 1873. 


1,221,551  tons. 
1,234,070     " 


Decrease  in  1874. 


12,619 


The  foregoing  is  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  and  sent  to  market  from 
Northumberland  county  in  1874,  by  the  difterent  operators  in  that  region, 
iurnished  by  Mr.  J.  J.  John. — Miners^  Journal. 

The  above,  Northumberland  county  coal,  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

East,  via  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad 703  ,010  tons. 

Do    ..  Lehigh  Valley  railroad 11,845     '* 

West,  via  North  Central  railroad 501 ,258     " 

Susquehanna  and  Trevorton  railroad 4 ,003     " 

Sold  at  the  collieries 1 ,390     " 

The  tonnage  on  the  Shamokin  division  of  the  Northern  Central  railroad 
in  1874,  was — 

Anthracite 581  ,377  tons. 

Used  by  the  company 2  ,346     " 

Bituminous ' 21 ,995     " 

Total 605 .718     " 


The  foregoing  is  the  quantity  of  coal   mined   and   sent  to   market  from 
Northumberland  county,  in  the  year  1874  and  in  1873,  by  the  difterent  op- 
Miners'  Journal. 


erators  in  that  region 
5  Mine  Kei*. 
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Requirements  of  the  Mine  Ventilation  Act  of  March  3,  1870. 

Persons  in  charge  of  Mines  are  required  to  furnish  me  his  answers  to  thefol- 

loiving  questions : 

In  mining  law.  QUESTIONS. 

Sec.     1.     1,  Have  you  intelligent  maps  of  your  mines  and  workings  for  in- 
spector's use,  as  required  by  law  i* 

2.  Have  you  furnished  statements  of  mining  progress  and  im- 

provements to  the  inspector  ? 

3.  Have  you  abandoned  any  lift  or  level  in  your  mines  without 

due  notice  to  inspector  of  such  act  ? 
Sec.     2.     4.  Have  you  neglected  to  furnish  the  necessary  information  on 

the  condition  of  your  mines  to  the  inspector,  being  requested 

to  do  so  ? 
Sec.     3.     5.  Have  you  two  safety  inlets  and  outlets  for  ingress  and  egress- 

always  available  in  case  of  accident,  to  secui-e  the  safety 

of  miners?       \ 
6.  Have  you  unfinished  inlets  or  outlets,  or  air-courses  not  here- 
tofore completed,  or  in  progress  of  completion  ? 
T.  Have  intervening  lands  prevented  the  execution  of  safety  roads: 

in  your  mines,  when  the  safety  of  miner's  lives  may  be  in- 
volved ? 
Sec.     6.     8.  Have  you  a  suitable  place  where  miners  may  change  dress  and 

wash  in  if  required  ? 
Sec     7.     9.  Have  you  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  circulating  m 

splits  in  each  working  district  of  your  mine,  as  required  by 

law  ? 
10.  What  mode  or  apparatus  do  you  use  to  produce  ventilation  in 

your  mines  in  summer  and  winter  ? 
Sec.     8.  11.  Have  you  a  competent  practical  boss  miner  and  firemen  who 

do  their  duty  to  your  miners  and  mines  properly  ? 
Sec.     9.  12.  Have  you  to  use  safety  lamps — in  what  condition  kept,  and  if 

kept  locked  for  better  safety  ? 

13.  Does  your  mines  generate  noxious  gases  ? 

14.  Do  you  need  bore  holes  in  certain  places  to  protect  miners 

from  the  dangers  of  lodgement  water  or  gas  ? 
Sec  10.  15.  Have  you  in  use,  or  need  of  speaking  tubes,  in  shaft  or  slope,, 
for  better  safety  of  men  ? 

16.  Have  you  secured  your  drums  by  brakes,  horns  and  flanges, 

with  proper  machinery  attached,  to  keep  the  ropes  in  safe 
position  ? 

17.  Have  you  employed  persons  under  twelve  years  of  age  to 

work  in  your  mines  f 
Sec  11.  18.  Have  you  provided  careful,  trustworthy,  competent  and  intel- 
ligent engineers    and  firemen  to  handle  your  engines  and 
machinery  with  care  ? 
19.  Have  you  permitted  persons,  not  engineers  in  good  practice, 
to  meddle  with  engines  and  machinery  in  the  place  of  com- 
*  petent  engineers  ? 

Sec  12.  20.  Have  you  neglected  to  notify  inspector  and  coroner  in  cases 

of  death  or  accidents  to  your  miners  or  hands  ? 
Sec  13.  21.  Have  you  had  your  boilers  examined,  as  required  by  law,  by 
competent  persons,  and  report  of  their  condition" recorded  ? 
22.  Have  you  wholly  secured  all  dangerous  places  about  your  es- 
tablishment to  prevent  accidents  ? 
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Sec.    14.  23.  Have  you  funiishetl  intelligent  maps  and  plans,  showing-  the 
situation  of  buildings,  roads,  streams,  and  liow  the  same 
are  secured  from  danger  y 
24.  Have  you  ascertained  the  complemoit  of  air  traversing  gang- 
way, and  reported  the  same  monthly  i* 

Inspector's  Requirements. 

1.  Have  you  sufficient  covers  on  cages  or  carriages,  if  in  shaft,  to  secure 

men  from  injury  or  death  't 

2.  Have  you  a  spreader  chain  on  crosshead  attached  to  slope  and  shaft 

ropes  sufficiently  safe  ? 

3.  Have  you  safety  catches  in   use  ?     If  so,  have  you  proved  them  to  bo 

secure  and  good  ? 

4.  Have  you  good  ropes  or  chains  in  use  and  adequate  brake  power  to  com- 

mand them  in  case  of  accident  to  machinery  '{ 
b.  Have  you  aircourses  of  sufficient  section  area  to  admit  of  sufficient  ven- 
''    tilation  ? 

6.  Do  j'ou  permit  persons  to  ride  on  loaded  wagons  or  cages  out  of  your 

mines  when  traveling  roads  are  available  '( 

7.  Do  you  permit  more  than  (10)  ten  persons,  to  ascend   and  descend  on 

cage  or  wagon  in  slope  or  shaft  at  any  time  't 

8.  Do  you  measure  the  quantity  and   motion  of  air  in   lace  of  gangways 

weekly  and  record  the  same  '/ 

9.  Do  you,  as  manager  or  operator,  understand  your  duty  to  your  men  in 

case  of  death  or  injury  't 

10.  Have  you  ascertained  all  dangerous  places  from  caving  in  of  mines,  and 

fenced  the  same  securely  '( 

11.  Do  you  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Mining  Act  of  1870,  and 

the  penalties  it  imposes  for  neglect  or  failures  to  comply  ;  and  further 
the  right  of  action  b}'  the  heirs  of  any  person  that  may  lose  thcjir  lives 
thereby  as  provided  by  law  '! 

12.  Have  you  prescribed  your  own  rules  and   regulations  for  the   govern- 

ment of  your  mines,  and  posted  the  same  rules  and  regulations  in 
conspicuous  places,  in  and  about  the  colliery,  that  all  your  men  may 
I'ully  understand  your  instructions  and  mode  of  government  of  the 
same  and  carry  the  same  into  effect ;  or  do  you  permit  unskillful  jjer- 
sons  to  work  where  gases  are  evolved,  where,  by  their  ignorant  acts, 
they  may  endanger  the  lives  of  your  men  and  property  '( 

13.  Have  you  employed  or  entrusted  any  persons,  other  than  intelligent 

and  practical  persons,  to  do  duty  as  top  and  bottom  men  in  your  slope 
or  shaft,  and  whom  you  know  will  take  an  interest  in  doing  justice  to 
yp.iU'.  pvop^rty  and  the  safety  of  men,  and  enforce  the  rules  and  duties 
prescribed  for  them  '( 

14.  Have  you  discharged  reckless  or  incompetent  persons  from  responsible 

stations,  knowing  them  to  hh  such,  and  again  restored  them  to  places 
where  their  acts  may  endanger  the  safety  of  men  and  property  '( 

15.  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  mines  are  properly  managed  for  the  security 

of  your  men  and  your  own  interest  under  the  present  system,  or  does 
it  require  some  improvement  and  time  to  effect  tlie  desired  and  b(;;ic- 
fitted  change. 

*■  Superintendent. 

Boss  Miner. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  hereby  notify  you  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
mining  law,  passed  and  approved  the  third  day  of  March,  A,  D.  1870,  and 
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especially  in  all  things  that  are  herein  marked  deficient,  or  consider  yourself 
open  and  subject  to  the  operations  of  the  law  itself,  as  approved  for  in 
many  sections,  but  particularly  in  sections  five  and  twenty-four. 

Ventilation  Report. 

For  the  month  ending 187 

Name  and  location  of  colliery 

Operator's  name.         Superintendent's  name.         Mine  boss'  name. 


To 


Inspector  of District: 

Sir  — In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act 
of  Assembly,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons employed  in  coal  mines,  approved  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1870," 
I  herewith  report  measurements  of  the  quantum  of  air  supplied  for  venti- 
lating each  panel,  district  and  gangwaj^  tested  weekly  by  instruments  ; 
also  the  temperature  outside  and  inside  the  mine. 

How  ventilation  is  produced  '{ 

Deg.  Deg.  Deg.  diff. 

Inside  temperature  Ist  week. 

"  "  2d       " 

"  «'  3d       " 

"  "  4th      " 


.Outside  temperature  1st  week. 

"  "  2d       " 

"  "  3d        " 

u  u  4th       " 


Main  temperature  for  the  mo Main  temperature  for  the  mo. 
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MINE  INSPECTORS'  REPORT. 


Names  of  the   Pottsvillk   District  Collieries,  their  nuinher  and  county  to 

which  they  belong.. 


No, 

1.... 

2 

Name. 

Anchor 

Hickory  Shaft 

New  Kirk 

Alaska, 

County. 

Schuylkill. 

do, 

do. 

No. 

23... 
24... 
25... 
26... 
27... 
28... 
29... 
30... 
31... 
32... 
33... 
34... 
35... 
36... 
37... 
38... 
39... 
40... 
41... 
42... 


Name. 

Eagle  .^,....-...,,, ...^. 

ILambert ... , . .    ..... 

County. 

Schuylkill. 
.,,...  do. 

3 

Baltimore 

do. 

4 

Shoefly 

...do. 

5  ... 

Eagle  Hili'.V.' 

Glentworth 

Buckville 

Coaldale 

Winlack 

do,          . 

do. 

do.          i 

do, 

do, 

do,          j 

Palmer 

do. 

6 

York  Slope 

do. 

7  .. 

Forestville 

do. 

8 

Little  Tracy 

.     ...do. 

9 

Sharp  Mount.  Slope. 
Black  Valley , 

do. 

10 

do. 

11 

Oakdale, 

do. 

Faust 

do. 

12 

Peach  Mountain 

Ellsworth 

Black  Heath 

do. 

do. 

. .  do. 

Diamond 

do. 

13 

Taylorville 

do. 

14 

Bull  Run 

do. 

15  ,. 

Pine  Forest  . . . 

do. 

West  Pine  Knot 

do. 

16 

Monitor. 

do.          \ 

St,  Clair  Drift 

do. 

17 

Diamond. 

do,          ! 

Ravensdale,.  .-^ . . . . .-. 

do. 

18 

Thomaston 

do. 

Bullock .;...... 

do. 

19.!.. 

Glendower 

....do. 

Kentucky 

do. 

20 

Mine  Hill  Gap 

Richardson 

Sharp  Mountain. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

Landsale 

do. 

21..., 
22..., 

6  Landsale  collieries. 

Total,  48  active  operating  collieries. 

REPORT 


OF    THE 


INSPECTOR  OF  MINES  FOR  POTTSVILLE  DISTRICT,  EMBRACING 
THE  COLLIERIES  SOUTH  OF  BROAD  MOUNTAIN  AND  EAST 
OF  THE  WEST  BRANCH  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL  RIVER,  IN 
SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 


To  His  Excellency,  John  F.  Hartranft, 

Governor  of  the  Commomvealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  : — In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  Assembly  of  the 
3ci  of  March,  1870,  &c.,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  annual 
report  of  all  matter  of  information  respecting  the  condition  and  safety  of 
mines  and  the  miners  in  the  collieries  of  the  district,  showing  that  48  col- 
lieries have  been  in  operation  during  the  year,  employing  4,662  persons, 
and  using  157  steam  engines,  22  fans,  with  346  steam  boilers  ;  showing 
that  33  persona  lost  their  lives,  and  that  100  others  were  injured  ;  that  one 
life  was  lost  for  each  141  persons  employed,  and  one  person  was  injured  for 
each  46  persons  employed.  This  exhibit,  though  unsatisfactory,  neverthe- 
less is  too  true,  and  recorded  as  accidental,  as  shown  by  the  verdicts  of  in- 
quests in  such  cases.  Other  matter  of  interest  will  be  found  detailed  in 
this  report  iinder  its  proper  heads.  Conscious  of  having  discharged  my 
duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  the  premises,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
great  respect, 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

FRANK  SCHMELTZER, 

Inspector  of  3Iines. 
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86  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

Character  of  the  Injuries  RECAriTULATED. 

4  persons  wore  killed  by  falls  of  coal. 

13  ....  do do by  explosions  of  fire-damp. 

.  .do do by  falling  down  slopes,  shafts,  &c. 

2 ....  do do by  being  run  over  by  wagons. 

3.  . .  .do do by  sundry  accidents. 

person  lost  his  life  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule. 

.do do by  a  fall  of  rocks. 

.do do by  a  fall  of  timber. 

.do do by  the  falling  of  a  platform. 

.do do by  falling  off  a  breaker. 

35  deaths,  leaving widows,  and orphans. 

This  exhibit  of  casualties  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  owing  to  the  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  collieries  in  the  district,  and  the  small  number 
of  hands  employed,  together  with  the  decreased  coal  tonnage  of  the  district 
in  1874. 

In  the  year  1870  there  were  68  active  collieries  in  operation,  which  number 
are  now  reduced  to  prominent,  and small  landsale  operations,  afford- 
ing employment  to persons,  while  in  the  year  1870,  there  were 

persons  employed  in  the  district. 

Most  all  these  prominent  operations  are  greatly  reduced  in  their  produc- 
tion of  coal,  and  many  others  are  idle  or  absolutely  abandoned  for  the 
present. 
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Character  of  the  Ixjuries. 

21  persons  wero  maimed  and  injured  by  fall  of  coal. 

1 do do by  fall  of  rocks. 

■38 do do by  explosions  of  fire-damp. 

2 do do by  explosions  of  blasts. 

2 do do by  falls  into  slopes,  &c. 

5 do do by  being  crushed  b}^  wag-ons. 

4 do    do by  being  crushed  by  timbers. 

2 do do by  being  crushed  by  machinery. 

25  others do bj""  sundry  accidents. 

Making  100  cases  of  injuries  as  above  characterized. 

Of  this  number  of  accidents  and  extent  of  injuries — 
2  persons  had  an  arm  broken. 
9  .  .  .  do .  .  .  had  each  a  leg  broken. 
2  .  .  .  do .  .  .  had  each  a  foot  crushed. 
7.  .  .do.  .  .had  each  their  head  crushed. 
1 ...  do.  .  .had  his  toes  crushed. 
4.  .  .do.  .  .had  their  thighs  broken. 
4.  .  .do.  .  .had  their  fingers  cut  off,  and  71  others  received  severe  injuries. 


POTTSVILLE  DISTRICT  COLLIERY  REPORTS  FOR  1874. 


No.   1. — Anchor. — John  Wadlinger,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Heckscherville,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  two  double  slopes 
sunk  300  yards  underneath  the  water  level,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Cros- 
by vein,  in  14  feet  of  coal  and  60*^  dips.  The  Church  vein  is  open  by  a 
tunnel  driven  from  the  Crosby  gangway  45  yards  long.  The  west  panel  of 
the  Crosby  vein  is  abandoned  ;  8  breasts  are  working  on  its  east  panel ; 
71  yards  of  a  tunnel  opens  the  Daniel  vein  northward,  in  20  feet  of  coal  ; 
6  breasts  are  working  in  its  eastern  panel ;  8  breasts  are  working  in  its 
west  panel,  in  5  feet  of  coal. 

No  2  slope  is  sunk  in  the  Leller  vein  300  yards  deep  ;  this  slope  is  used 
for  drainage  and  a  second  outlet.  Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  40-horse 
fan ;  all  the  air  currents  have  connections  in  the  different  veins,  and  a  con- 
stant circulation  kept  up  until  discharged  at  the  surface  ;  this  system  is 
necessary,  as  the  mine  generates  gas  largely. 

Steam  jioiver  in  use. — There  are  9  steam  cngines=:240-horse  power,  with 
20  boilers  ;  142  men  and  42  boj^s  are  employed  ;  15  mules,  35  wagons  and 
3,000  yards  of  track  are  used.  Two  men  and  two  boys  were  killed,  three  of 
which  were  by  explosion  of  gas,  and  one  by  breaking  of  slope  chain. 


No.  2. — Hickory    Shaft. — Hickory  Coal  Company,  Operators. 

The  colliery  is  situated  at  Wadesville,  near  Pottsville,  on  lands  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  a  double 
cageway  and  a  water  department ;  the  shaft  is  sunk  696  feet  deep  on  the 
south  dip  of  the  7  feet  vein  ;  2  planes  are  open  up  into  a  level  where  gang- 
ways are  open  in  any  direction  needed,  as  the  extensive  body  of  coal  re- 
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quires  it ;  6  principle  gang-\vaj\s  arc  open  working-  G5  breasts  ;  all  the  work 
<lone  gives  general  satisfaction.  From  this  colliery  200  railroad  cars  can 
l)e  shipped  daily  on  an  average  of  860  tons  per  day,  often  hours. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  25-horse  fan,  located  900  yards  north  of  the 
shaft,  producing  a  discharge  of  39,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

Steam  poioer  in  use— Is  1  engine8=-78t>-horse  power,  with  21  boilers  in 
good  condition  ;  337  men  and  14G  buys  are  employed  ;  31  mules,  100 
wagons  and  10,560  yards  of  track  is  used.  For  good  workmanship  and 
safety  tliere  is  no  superior  in  this  district  to  ]\Ianagcr  and  Superintendent 
Althouse. 


No.  3. — New  Kirk. — Philadelphia  and  lleadi-ng   Goal  and  Iron  Company, 
owners,  and  Fry  and  Shoemaker,  Operalvrs. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  New  Kirk.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  coal 
slope,  sunk  220  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  F  vein  on  a  43°  dip, 
"with  gangways  open  east  and  west.  A  tunnel  8  yards  long  opens  the  F 
vein  on  its  north  dip,  working  one  breast  in  3  feet  of  coal,  increasing  as 
the  vein  ascends  to  14  feet ;  6  breasts  are  working  on  the  west  gangway, 
in  4  feei  of  coal,  and  increases  up  to  10  feet.  The  E  vein  is  open  north  by 
a  tunnel  100  yards  long;  its  west  panel  is  idle,  but  in  coal  25  feet  thick. 
The  D  vein  will  shortly  be  open  by  a  tunnel. 

No.  2  slope  is  sunk  on  the  Gregor  vein,  on  its  south  dip  on  a  42*^  angle, 
this  slope  is  intended  to  be  used  for  drainage,  to  accomodate  men  and  ma- 
terial.    All  the  work  done  is  satisfactory. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  fan,  and  gives  satisfactory  results. 
7  steam  engines=^2T0  horse  power  in  use  ;  17  boilers  in  good  condition; 
101  men  and  43  boys  employed,  12  mules,  50  wagons  and  3,000  yards  of 
■track  in  use.     Monthly  shipments,  6,000  tons. 


No,  4. — Alaska. —  General  H.  L.   Gake,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Tamaqua,  on  lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and  I.  Co. 
It  consists  of  2  drifts  open  on  the  C  and  A  veins  ;  dip  60*^  south,  in  8  feet  of 
•coal ;  what  mining  is  done  is  chiefl}'  confined  to  robbing  out  pillars. 

The  A  vein  workings  are  also  nearly  finished,  and  resort  is  had  to  robbing 
■out  pillars. 

Ventilation  is  cflccted  by  natural  currents  and  renders  but  little  satisfac- 
tion. 4  engines  are  used=140-horso  power,  with  7  boilers  found  in  good 
condition  ;  90  men  and  25  bo3's  are  employed  at  the  colliery,  18  mules,  53 
wagons,  3,000  yards  of  track  are  used. 


No.  5. — Eaoi.e  Hill. — Philadelphia  and  Heading  Goal  and  Iron  Company, 
oioners. — J.  G.  Oliver,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Eagle  Hill.  It  consists  of  a  double  cage-way 
shaft,  sunk  100  yards  deep,  a  tunnel  thence  opens  the  E  vein,  a  slope 
is  sunk  on  tliis  vein  from  tlie  shaft  level  160  yards  deeper,  having  4  gang- 
ways open  in  it,  the  coal  of  which  has  been  extracted.  A  new  slope 
has  been  sunk  from  the  shaft  level  246  yards  deep  having  breast  runs  of 
■86  yards,  to  the  upper  lift;  7  breasts  are  working  on  its  eastern  panel,  in 
•coal  12  feet  thick,  another  tunnel  opens  the  underlying  seam  of  the  E.  vein. 
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in  coal  20  feet  thick  ;  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  regard  to  strength 
and  safety  is  satisfactory. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  fan,  which  from  its  system  of 
courses  and  traverses  through  the  dififerent  panels  renders  full  satisfactson. 

Engines  in  use. — Eight  engines=365-horse  power,  with  15  boilers,  all  in 
good  order,  and  well  conditioned;  101  men  and  41  boys  employed,  1 
mules,  50  wagons  and  3,000  yards  of  track  in  use. 


No.  6. — Glentworth. — Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
Owners. — J.  C.  Oliver,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Eagle  Hill.  It  consists  of  a  double  slope  sunk 
on  the  south  dip  of  the  Primrose  vein  on  an  angle  of  30°.  The  whole  lift 
has  been  worked  to  the  boundary  line,  and  now  resort  is  had  to  robbing 
back  the  pillar  supports,  &c.  ;  5  engines  in  use,  245  horse  power,  with  8 
boilers  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  ;  93  men,  27  boys  are  employed  ; 
9  mules,  30  wagons  and  2,040  yards  of  tracks  are  used  ;  monthly  shipments 
will  average  5,000  tons. 


No.  7. — BucKviLLE. — Philadelphia  and  Beading   Coal  and  Iron   Company, 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Buckville  borough.  It  consists  of  a  double 
slope  sunk  280  yards  on  the  F  vein  dip  south  45°  ;  6  breasts  are  working 
on  its  west  panel ;  96  yards  of  a  tunnel  driven  north  opens  the  E  vein  ; 
working  7  breasts  on  its  west  panel,  in  22  feet  of  coal ;  the  E  vein  is  well 
covered  with  solid  top  rock,  while  that  of  the  F  vein  is  faulty,  necessitating 
the  working  of  6  yard  breastings,  although  the  mine  is  put  in  a  condition 
to  make  mining  safe. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  10-horse  fan.  The  slope  is  used  for  an  inlet, 
the  current  passing  down  in  the  F  works,  through  the  tunnels,  returning 
back  through  the  E  works  and  out  by  the  fan,  this  system  is  found  to  sup- 
ply a  sufficiency  of  air  and  remove  all  noxious  gases. 

Engines. — There  are  10  engines=500-horse  power,  and  one  280-horse 
pumping  engine;  11  engines  of  780  horse  power,  with  21  boilers,  all  of 
which  are  in  good  condition;  103  men  and  71  boys  are  employed;  16 
mules,  30  wagons ;  2,300  yards  of  track  are  used. 

Casualties. — Rosser  Rodrick,  fire  boss,  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 
and  Martin  Brannan,  boy,  was  killed  on  the  breaker  plane  by  being  run 
over  by  wagons;  three  others  were  injured. 


No.  8. — CoALDALE. — Lehigh  and   Wilkesharre   Coal   Company   Owners  and 

Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Coaldale.  It  consists  of  three  slopes  and  a 
tunnel  opening.  The  first  lift  on  these  slopes  is  all  worked  out,  except 
robbing  back  pillars.  The  second  lift  is  eighty -nine  yards  deep,  with  east 
and  west  panels  open.  The  third  slope  is  used  for  drainage  and  a  second 
outlet.  Ten  breasts  are  working  on  the  second  lift  in  coal  seventy  feet 
thick.  Twelve  breasts  are  worked  on  the  west  panel.  All  this  work  I 
consider  safe  and  well  managed. 
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Veiitilatiou  is  produced  by  a  ten  horse-power  fan,  the  slope  being  used 
for  an  inlet.  The  currents  are  conducted  to  the  working  places  and  re- 
turned to  the  fan  outlet.  In  this  manner  each  panel  receives  its  full  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air,  and  the  noxious  air  removed  by  private  courses  outward. 

Engines  in  Use. — There  are  seven  steam  engines,  195  horse-power  ;  one 
Bull  or  Cornish  engine  for  pumping,  500  horse-power,  with  seventeen  good 
boilers,  and  well  conditioned  throughout. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-three  men  and  63  boys  are  employed ;  37  mules, 
150  wagons  and  4,000  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 

Casualties  tJiis  Year. — Five  men  were  killed  by  sundry  accidents. 


No.  9. — WiNLACK. — Bich.  WinlacL  (t  Co.,  Operalors. 

This  colliery  is  situated  south  of  Tamaqua,  on  lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and 
I.  Co.  It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  on  the  Q  vein,  north  dip  60°,  in  six 
leet  of  coal.  Four  breasts  are  working  in  its  gangway.  The  P  vein  is 
opened  by  a  tunnel  in  twenty  feet  of  coal. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  means  of  a  furnace,  which  proves  satisfactory. 

Two  engines  are  used  ;  one  a  breaker  engine  of  30-horse  power,  and  a 
dirt  plane  engine  of  20-horse  power,  with  four  good  boilers  in  use. 

Twenty-six  men  and  12  boys  are  employed.  6  mules,  17  wagons  and 
2,000  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 


No    10. — Beechwood. — P.  R.  C.  and  I.  Co  ,  Owners  and  Operalors. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mount  Laffee,  three  miles  north  of  Potts- 
ville.  It  consists  of  double  slopes  on  the  E  vein,  55°  south  dip.  There 
are  19  breasts  working  on  its  slant  gangway,  with  five  main  gangways 
open  on  the  slope  level ;  and  18  breasts  working  on  a  new  slant,  with  16 
other  breasts  working  in  other  panels.  The  mine  generates  fire-damp 
largely,  but  the  ventilation  is  so  well  established  that  any  extensive  ex- 
plosion is  not  apprehended.  Six  fire-bosses  are  on  duty  and  mining  is  car- 
ried on  with  naked  lights  except  in  dangerous  localities. 

Five  steam  engines  are  in  use  of  314-horse  power.  A  fan  of  30-horse 
power  is  used  for  ventilation  ;  with  12  good  boilers  in  use.  Drainage  is 
effected  by  2,  16  and  14  inch  column  pumps. 

Three  hundred  and  seventeen  men  and  80  boys  are  employed.  27  mules 
and  94  wagons,  with  5,280  yards  of  tracks,  are  used. 

Casualties  During  the  Year. — Three  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
fire-damp,  though  according  to  the  verdict  rendered  in  the  case  it  was  con- 
sidered an  accident. 


No.  11. — Oak  Dale  Shaft. — P.  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.,   Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Glen  Carbon,  and  consists  of  two  shafts  sunk 
on  the  Red  Ash  veins.  The  first  slope  is  30  yard  deep.  From  its  bottom 
a  tunnel  is  driven  south,  cutting  four  veins  :  The  Red  Ash,  Church, 
Crosby  and  Daniel  veins,  the  coal  of  which  is  nearly  extracted.  14  yards 
of  a  new  tunnel  opens  a  new  vein  on  its  south  dip.  14  breasts  are  work- 
ing in  its  west  gangway,  employing  38  men. 
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The  new  shaft  is  100  yards  deep,  with  a  slope  sunk  in  its  west  gangway 
down  from  the  surface,  which  is  used  for  drainage  and  a  second  outlet ;  here 
four  veins  are  open  in  this  shaft,  the  same  as  above,  nearly  all  worked  to 
the  tract  line,  now  resort  is  had  to  robbing  out  pillars.  A  tunnel  from  the 
Crosby  to  the  Daniel  vein  is  96  yards  long  ;  its  east  gangway  has  been 
driven  to  where  the  seam  is  only  two  foot  thick  and  discontinued.  There 
are  19  breasts  working  on  its  west  gangway,  in  9  feet  of  coal.  All  manner 
of  work  done  in  the  mine  gives  satisfaction  as  to  strength  and  safety. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  twenty-horse  fan,  each  panel  being  ven- 
tilated bj^  separate  currents,  and  traverses  the  working  places,  returning  to 
the  fan  outlet  in  air  courses  separated  from  the  fresh  currents,  removing  in 
its  outward  passage  all  impure  air. 

Machinev]]. — Eight  steam  engines  are  in  use  of  580-horse  power,  with 
15  good  steam  boilers  in  use  ;  189  men  and  62  boys  are  employed  ;  21  mules 
and  88  wagons  ;  6,050  yards  of  track  are  in  use. 


No.  12. — Peach  Mountain. — John  Sullivan,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Tiiscarora,  on  lands  of  Gideon  Best  and  others. 
It  consists  of  a  single  slope,  sunk  65  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  Peach 
Mountain  vein  on  an  87°  dip.  A  rock  fault  hinders  the  working  of  the 
west  gangway.  Five  breasts  are  working  on  its  east  gangway,  in  3  feet  of 
coal,  while  over  the  gangway  the  coal  seam  is  10  feet  thick. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  furnace,  which  is  notfull}^  adequate  to  afford 
a  proper  supply  of  air. 

Two  engines  are  in  use,  70-horse  power,  with  three  boilers,  which  being 
reported  in  bad  condition  ;  32  men  and  7  boys  are  employed  ;  3  mules,  11 
wagons  and  600  yards  of  tracks  are  in  use  ;  monthly  shipments,  700  to-ns. 


No.  13. —  Ellsworth. — John  B.  Davis,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  New  Castle,  on  lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and  I 
company.  It  consists  of  three  slopes.  No.  1  slope  is  sunk  40  yards  deep, 
employing  13  hands  in  robbing  out  pillars  ;  No.  2  slope  is  sunk  on  a  north 
dip  of  the  E.  vein  ;  the  No.  3  slope  is  sunk  on  the  7  foot  vein,  70  yards 
deep,  with  8  men  working  in  its  Avest  gangway,  and  8  men  working  in  its 
east  gangway,  in  18  feet  of  coal. 

Ventilation  by  natural  currents,  which  do  not  supply  a  sufficient  amount 
of  air  for  the  men,  but  preparations  are  making  to  reniedy  this  matter. 

Twentj^-nine  men  and  six  boj^s  work  inside,  and  live  men  and  fourteen 
boys  work  outside.  Two  engines  of  45  horse  power  are  used,  with  four 
boilers  in  good  condition,  as  reported.  Three  mules,  eight  wagons  and  300 
yards  of  tracks  are  used. 


No.  14 — Black  IIe.a.th. —  W.  H.  Harris,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Minersville,  on  lands  of  Benjamin  Com- 
mons, Esq.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  opening,  the  Billy  Best  vein  on  its  south 
dip.  Three  veins  have  been  cut  through  in  this  tunnel,  viz:  the  Black 
Heath,  Billy  Best  and  Red  Ash  veins.  Six  breasts  are  now  ready  for  work- 
ing. Mining  in  the  other  panels  is  comparative!}'  small,  but  ventilation  is 
comparatively  good. 
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Seven  hands  arc  employed  ;  one  mule  and  twenty  v.-ag'ons  and  300  yards 
of  tracks  are  in  use. 


No.   15. — PiNfc:   FoKKST    Shaft. — Philadelphia  and  Beading   Coal  and   Iron 
Company,  Oivnera  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  St.  Clair.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  100  yards 
deep  on  the  south  dip  of  tiie  seven  foot  vein,  having-  two  ca^e  roads  and  a 
pump  way.  The  coal  in  the  eastern  panel  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
western  panel  is  in  tlu;  like  condition.  Cross-cuts  in  distances  of  200  yards 
each  opens  the  E  vein  north,  in  32  feet  of  good  coal,  with  16  breasts  work- 
ing west  of  the  shaft  bottoni ;  a  new  slope  is  in  course  of  sinking  for  a  nov/ 
lift  and  a  new  tunnel  at  the  face  of  the  west  panel  north  to  open  the  E  vein  ; 
the  character  of  all  tlie  work  done  is  satisflictor}'. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  the  action  of  a  25-liorse  fan,  which  results  give 
ample  satisfaction,  though  the  mine  generate  large  (quantities  of  gas  no 
serious  casualty  resulted  during  the  year  ;  seven  steam  engines  are  used  to 
operate  the  colliery  with,  their  a£;gregated  power=:855  horse  ;  149  men 
and  81  boys  are  emploj-ed  ;  22  mules  ;  70  wagons  and  14,000  yards  of  tracks 
are  used. 


No.  16. — Mo.MToK. — Joseph  Dennings,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Wadesville,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company'.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  on  tije  south 
•dip  of  the  Primrose  or  G  vein.  Two  panels  are  open  in  6  feet  of  coal;  the 
colliery  is  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  resorting  to  robbing- 
out  the  pillars  and  loose  coal. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  fan  of  6  horse  power,  but  by  reason  of  sits 
and  crush ings  in  the  gangway  the  proper  air  courses  are  impeded  to  a 
troublesome  extent,  and  as  carburetted  hydrogen  is  largely  generated  it 
requires  no  little  care  to  keep  tlie  place  safe  for  miners;  three  engines  are 
in  use=66-horse  power,  with  5  boilers,  whose  condition  is  not  reported  ; 

55  men  and boys  are  employed  ;  8  mules,  22  wagons  and  3,000  yards 

of  track  is  used. 


No.  17. — Dr.vMoxn. —  William  Motza,  Operator. 

This  is  a  small  diift  colliery  situated  near  AVadesville  oii  lands  of  the 
Philadeljihia  and  Keading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  a  drift 
opened  on  the  Dianu)nd  or  J  vein  ;  the  mine  is  worked  by  main  and  counter 
gangways ;  5  breasts  are  working  on  the  south  panel,  in  4  feet  of  coal,  on 
the  gangway,  but  increases  to  15  feet  in  the  breasts;  the  mine  requires 
some  repairs  to  better  its  condition.  Ventilation  is  produced  by  natural 
currents  which  cannot  give  an  ade(iuate  supply  ;  25  men  and  11  boj'S  are 
employed;  a  10-horse  breaker  engine  with  one  boiler  is  used;  2  mules, 
12  wagons  and  700  yards  of  tracks  in  use. 
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No.  18. — Thomaston  Colliery. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Goal  and  Iron 
Govipany,  Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Thomaston,  and  consists  of  2  double  slopes 
on  the  Crosby  vein,  280  yards  deep,  on  a  dip  40°  south.  These  slopes  are 
1,000  yards  apart.  The  eastern  slope  is  used  for  drainage,  material,  and  a 
second  outlet.  Seven  breasts  are  working  on  the  vs^est  panel  of  the  coal 
slope.  Ninety-five  yards  south  a  tunnel  opens  the  Daniel  vein  ;  11  breasts 
are  working  in  its  east  panel,  in  8  feet  of  coal,  and  4  breasts  working  in  its 
western  panel,  80  yards,  with  a  tunnel  opening  the  Church  vein  with  4 
breasts  working  on  its  western  panel,  in  10  feet  of  coal ;  6  breasts  are 
working  on  its  eastern  panel,  in  4  feet  of  coal.  The  character  of  work 
done,  and  the  condition  of  the  men  is  satisfactor3^ 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  40  horse  fan,  which  affords  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  air  for  all  purposes.  6  engines  are  in  use^=380  horse  power,  with 
26  boilers.  Their  condition  not  reported.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  50  boys  are  employed  ;  10  mules,  30  wagons  and  5,000  3^ards  of  track 
are  used.  Monthly  shipments,  when  in  full  operation,  will  average  8,000 
tons. 


No.  19. — Glendower. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Glen  Carbon,  and  consists  of  2  slopes  on  the 
Crosby  vein  260  yards  deep  on  its  north  dip  of  45°.  The  single  track  slope 
is  used  for  drainage,  men,  material,  and  a  second  outlet.  Four  breasts  are 
working  in  its  west  gangway,  and  removing  loose  coal  in  its  east  gang- 
way. A  tunnel,  80  yards  north,  opens  the  south  dip  of  the  Crosby  vein. 
This  being  the  breadth  of  the  Crosby  at  this  point,  its  angle  of  dip 
being  66°  in  18  feet  of  coal ;  4  breasts  are  worked  in  its  western  panel. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  2  fans,  situated  on  the  south  and  north  dips  of 
the  Crosby  seam,  which  produces  an  abundant  supply  of  air.  The  work  is 
remarkably  well  done,  and  the  operation  of  mining  is  considered  safe  here. 
Eight  engines  ©f  975-horse  power,  and  23  boilers,  are  in  use.  Two  hun- 
dred men  are  employed  ;  22  mules,  52  wagons  and  4,000  yards  of  track  are 
used.     The  slope  tackle  is  in  good  and   safe  order. 


No.  20.^ — Mine  Hill  Gap. — Philadeljjhia  and  Readiny  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  the  Gap,  on  its  northern  slope.  It  consists  of 
slopes  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  vein,  65°  dip  in  25  feet  of  coal.  No.  1 
slope  is  used  exclusively  for  coal ;  No.  2  for  drainage,  and  No.  3  for  men, 
material,  and  a  second  outlet.  The  mine  is  worked  lower  and  upper  panels. 
Thirty-seven  yards  of  a  tunnel  opens  the  Lellerveinon  the  lower  gangway; 
37  yards  south  a  tunnel  opens  the  E  vein,  and  13  breasts  are  working  on 
this  level ;  37  yards  of  a  tunnel  north,  and  700  j^ards  east  of  the  coal  slope, 
opens  the  east  Leller  vein  again,  with  12  breasts  working  in  25  feet  of  coal. 
These  veins  are  opened  by  4  tunnels  on  their  north  and  south  dips.  The  char- 
acter of  all  the  work  is  apparently  permanent  and  safe. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  25-horse  fan,  whose  operation  results  very 
satisfactory,  although  large  quantities  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  gen- 
erated ;  the  arrangements  of  the  air  currents  are  such  as  to  remove  all  dele- 
terious air,  and  render  the  mine  safe. 
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Eight  engines  of  1,280-horse  power,  and  26  boilers,  arc  in  use.  All  their 
appointments  I  found  in  good  condition.  Two  hundred  and  nineteen  men 
and  108  boys  are  employed  ;  21  mules,  50  wagons  and  3,000  yards  of  track 
are  used. 


No.  21. — RicHARDSox. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Owners  and  Operato7's. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Glen  Carbon.  It  consists  of  2  double  slopes 
on  the  Crosby  vein,  on  a  66°  south  dip,  on  the  Crosby  vein  ;  200  yards 
deep;  a  tunnel  45  yards  south  opens  the  Church  vein,  in  6  feet  of  coal;  the 
coal  in  the  Crosby  vein  runs  from  6  to  14  feet  thick ;  a  new  tunnel  is  in 
course  of  construction  to  open  the  Daniel  vein,  Notliing  of  any  conse- 
quence had  been  done  at  the  colliery  for  some  time  owing  to  its  being  on 
fire  and  had  to  be  deluged  with  water  to  extinguish  it,  which  was  success- 
fully effected. 

Five  engines  are  on  the  premises  with  a  power=r680-horse,  and  18  good 
boilers.     An  extended  report  is  unnecessaiy. 


No.  22. — Sh.4RP  Mountain  Drift. — Ballaizer  &    Co.,    Operators. 

This  is  a  land  sale  operation  situate  on  lands  of  Mr.  Richardson,  south  of 
Pottsville,  and  consists  of  a  drift  opening  with  a  small  slope  sunk  on  the 
vein  in  7  feet  of  coal,  giving  employment  to  6  hands.  Its  ventilation  is 
satisfactory  ;  2  mules  and  3  wagons  are  in  use  ;  the  present  condition  of 
the  mines  is  safe,  and  under  some  improvements. 


No.  23. — Eagle  Colliery. —  George  W.  John,  Operator. 

The  colliery  is  situated  at  St.  Clair,  on  lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  It 
consists  of  a  slope  on  the  E  vein,  and  2  drifts  on  the  D,  or  Skidmore  veins ; 
5  breasts  are  worked  on  this  drift  (No.  1)  and  5  breasts  are  worked  on  the 
lower  drift  level.  Four  gangways  are  open  on  the  Skidmore  slope,  with 
many  counter  gangways  also  in  operation  ;  7  breasts  are  working  in  its  low- 
er east  gangway  in  10  feet  of  coal ;  86  yards  ol  a  tunnel  opens  the  D  vein 
on  the  lower  water  levels.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  extensive  mines 
in  the  country,  being  36  years  in  successful  operation  with  the  same  gentle- 
men without  intermission,  during  which  time  its  averege  annual  shipments 
would  be  90,000  tons  besides  its  local  consumption  which  would  brino- 
it  up  to  4,000,000  tons. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  fan.  The  air  currents  are  so  well 
arranged  in  this  vast  mine  that  little  or  no  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  explosion. 

Five  engines,  105-horse  power,  in  use,  with  seven  boilers,  all  in  good  con- 
dition. 93  men  and  40  boys  are  employed,  9  mules,  125  wagons  and 
6,280  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 


No.  24. —  Lambert. — Nexo   Philadelphia  Mining  Company. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  New  Philadelphia,  on  lands  of  Cooper, 
Hewett  &  Co.  It  consists  of  old,  abandoned  works,  except  a  tunnel  49 
yards  in  leng-th,  which  opens  the  Cliarley  Potts  vein  with  9  breasts  workin"-. 
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and  11  breasts  open  in  its  west  panel,  in  2  to  5^  feet  thick  ;  a  north  tunnel 
61  yards  long  opens  the  Clarkson  vein.  The  Palmer  vein  will  shortly  be 
open  by  a  new  shait  from  which  it  is  intended  to  open  the  E  vein.  The 
character  of  work  done  is  substantial  and  safe.  Ventilation  is  effected  by 
a  10-horse  fan,  whicli  supplies  sufficient  ventilation  for  all  purposes.  Pour 
engines=140-horse  power,  with  9  boilers  in  use  ;  58  moii  and  19  boys  are 
employed  ;  7  mules,  32  wagons  and  1,873  yards  of  tracks  are  used.  A  new 
60-horse  power  engine,  with  4  new  boilers  were  put  in  operation  lately. 


No.  25. — Baltimore  Colliery. — James  Boyce,   Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Silver  Creek,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  double  slope  on  the  D 
vein,  100  yards  deep  on  a  30°  south  dip  ;  all  this  slope  level  is  idle  at 
present.  Eighty-six  yards  of  a  tunnel  opens  the  E  vein ;  4  breasts  are 
working  in  its  west  gangway,  and  7  breasts  are  open  in  its  east  gangway. 
A  north  tunnel  opens  the  B  or  Buck  Mountain  vein  in  10  feet  of  coal,  with 
3  breasts  working  in  this  gangway  ;  the  old  works  are  troublesome  to  keep 
repaired  ;  otherwise,  in  my  opinion,  the  works  are  unsafe. 

Ventilation  is  i)roduced  by  a  10-horse  fan  ;  the  supply  of  air,  if  well 
managed,  would  be  adequate  ;  at  present  it  is  not  sufficient ;  94  men  and 
47  boys  arc  employed  ;  12  mules,  60  wagons  and  3,000  yards  of  tracks  are 
in  use  ;  5  engines=:=:165-horse  power,  with  8  boilers  are  in  use. 


No.  26. — Shoefly. — Jos.  Dennings,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  New  Castle,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  opening  on 
the  out-crop  of  the  E  vein,  dip  45°  south  ;  two  breasts  are  working  on  its 
east  gangwa}^  in  50  feet  of  coal. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  natural  current,  which  does  not  produce  an 
adequate  supply  of  air,  but  improvements  in  this  case  are  going  on,  which 
will  afford  relief  shortly.  Two  engines=28-horse  power,  with  two  boilers, 
are  in  use,  all  of  which  machinery,  ropes  and  tackle  are  in  bad  condition  ; 
10  men  and  9  boys  are  employed  ;  3  mules  and  six  wagons  are  in  use  ;  also 
300  yards  of  track  are  laid. 


No.  27. — Palmer. — R.  Holohaa  &  Bro.,  Operators. 

This  is  a  small  landsale  drift,  situated  near  Middle  Port,  on  lands  of 
Peter  W.  Sheafer,  Esq.,  opening  the  Palmer  vein,  resorting  to  robbing  out 
the  pillars  only. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  natural  draft,  and  always  subject  to  atmos- 
pheric changes,  but  not  sufficiently  adequate  to  supply  proper  air.  Three 
men  and  six  boys  are  employed  in  the  colliery. 


No.  28. — York  Farm  Slope. — Job  Ilich,  Operator. 

This  small  landsale  colliery  is  situated  on  the  western  environs  of  Potts- 
ville.  It  consists  of  a  small  slope  ;  mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  robbing 
out  pillars,  and  kept  in  bad  condition  generally. 
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Natural  currents  ventilate  this  mine.  One  enginc=20-horse  power,  witli 
three  boilers  are  used  ;  8  hands  are  employed  ;  1  mule,  3  wagons  and  500 
yards  of  track  are  used  ;  annual  shipment  some  1,600  tons. 


No.  29. — FoKESTvii.LE  Slope. — Daniel  Hock  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Forestville,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  a  single  slope  on  the 
White  Ash  vein,  dip  25°  south,  with  east  and  west  panels  open.  A  tunnel 
opens  the  Billy  Best  vein,  with  14  breasts  working  in  it,  in  5  feet  of  coal, 
with  runs  of  130  yards  ;  16  breasts  are  working  in  its  counter  gangway, 
with  160  yards  of  a  run,  a  solid  rock  covering  the  whole  seam,  making 
mining  a  safe  operation. 

Ventilation  is  eflected  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse  fan,  which  produces 
a  sufficent  supply  of  air  i'or  all  purposes.  Four  engines,  their  combined 
power^85-horse,  with  8  good  boilers  ;  141  men  and  36  boys  are  employed  ; 
10  mules,  6t  wagons  and  4,000  yards  of  track  are  used. 


No.  30. — Little  Tracy. —  William  Clark,  Operator. 

This  is  a  small  landsale  colliery,  situated  in  East  Delaware,  north  of 
Pottsville.  It  consists  of  a  single  track  slope  on  the  Little  Tracy  vein,  in 
four  feet  of  coal.  Five  hands  are  employed,  using  one  mule  and  two  wagons. 
The  work  done  is  considered  safe.     A  detailed  statement  is  unnecessary. 


No.  31. — SiL^RP  Mountain  Slope. — Joseph  Wood,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  on  the  southern  limits  of  Pottsville,  on  lands 
of  Mr.  Richardson.  It  is  a  small  landsale  slope  on  the  Bartolet  vein,  on 
a  70°  dip.  55  yards  of  a  tunnel  south  opens  the  White  Ash  vein  in  7  feet  of 
coal.  Mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  robbing  pillars.  Ventilation  is  pro- 
duced by  natural  currents,  with  available  outlets,  which  renders  ventila- 
tion easy  and  adequate. 

Two  engines  of  25-horse  power,  wnth  one  boiler,  are  used  ;  9  hands  are 
employed,  3  horses,  4  wagons  and  1,000  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 


No.  32. — Black  Valley. — 3Iichael  Scully,  Operator. 

This  is  a  small  landsale  colliery,  near  Minersville,  consisting  of  a  slope 
and  drift  on  the  F  vein,  in  four  feet  of  coal.  Ventilation  by  natural  means; 
employing  10  hands,  with  3  mules,  4  wagons  and  600  yards  of  tracks  in 
use. 


No.  33. — Faust  Colliery. — L.  Faust,  Operator. 

This  is  a  small  colliery,  employing  7  hands,  with  1  mule  and  2  wagons. 
A  small  slope  opens  on  the  lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and  I.  company.  Mining 
is  confined  to  extracting  loose  coal  and  robbing  out  pillars. 
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No.  34. — Diamond. — Lloyd  &  Glover,  Operators 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Phoenix  Park,  on  lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and  I. 
company.  It  consists  of  a  double  slope  open  on  the  Big  Diamond  vein  in 
6  feet  of  coal,  south  dip  of  25°.  10  breasts  are  working  in  its  east  gang- 
way and  8  breasts  on  its  west  gangway  in  8  feet  of  coal.  A  counter  gang- 
way is  open  10  yards  above  the  main  level,  with  2  main  outlets  for  ingress 
and  egress  for  safety  of  miners. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  fan.  The  air  traverses  the  works, 
entering  each  panel  separately  and  discharges  at  the  fan,  aifording  a  safe 
and  ample  supply  of  air  for  all  purposes. 

Six  engines=412-horse  power,  with  10  boilers — all  of  which  machinery 
and  their  appointments  are  found  in  good  condition.  84  men  and  21  boys 
are  employed  ;  G  mules,  25  wagons  and  1,250  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 


No.  35. — Taylorville. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Owners  and  ojyerators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  West  Glen  Carbon.  It  consists  of  a  double 
slope  in  3  lifts  380  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Daniel  vein,  in  60° 
dip.  This  mine  is  worked  in  different  levels  and  counters.  13  breasts  are 
working  in  the  colliery,  and  a  resort  is  had  to  robbing  out  pillars  and  loose 
coal.  The  seam  is  all  overlaid  by  a  splendid  rock-top  which  makes  mining 
a  safe  operation,  and  all  work  done  is  quite  satisfactory,  with  a  good  safe 
outlet  for  miners  to  travel  in. 

Ventilation  is  eftected  by  the  action  of  a  40-horse  fan  in  using  the  slope 
for  an  inlet,  the  air  being  split  in  currents,  traversing  the  different  panels 
throughout,  returning  through  the  working  places  to  the  fan  out-cast,  giv- 
ing a  full  supply  of  air  at  all  times  as  necessary. 

Seven  engines=tlO-horse  power,  with  12  good  boilers,  are  in  use.  A 
new  Cornish  steam  pump  of  500-horse  power  is  used  for  drainage.  94  men 
ana  28  boys  are  employed  ;  10  mules,  20  slope  wagons  and  2,450  yards  of 
tracks  are  used. 

Casualties. — Two  men  were  killed  in  the  mine,  one  by  falling  down  the 
slope,  the  other  by  being  crushed  to  death  by  a  rush  of  loose  coal  from  the 
batter  V. 


j^o.    36. — Bull    Run. —  Wilkesbarre   and   Lehigh    Company,    Owners    and 

Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Tamaqua.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  331 
yards  north,  opening  the  E  vein.  A  slope  has  been  sunk  at  the  end  of  this 
tunnel  70  yards  deep  on  its  south  dip  of  40°,  with  two  gangways  open ;  10 
breasts  are  working  on  the  east  in  50  feet  of  coal ;  27  breasts  are  working 
in  the  west  gangway,  which  gangway  connects  with  the  east  gangway  of 
the  Greenwood  colliery  westward.  The  coal  of  the  Greenwood  mines  will 
be  prepared  at  the  Bull  Run  breaker. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  fan,  its  practical  application  gives 
satisfactory'  results. 

Seven  engines=440-horse  power,  with  12  boilers,  all  of  which  are  in  good 
condition  ;  214  men  and  60  boys  are  emplbyed  ;  17  mules,  100  wagons  and 
4,050  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 
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No.    37. — West    Pixe  Knot. — Philadelphia   and  Heading    Coal  and   Iron 
Company,  Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Coal  Castle,  and  consists  of  a  double  slope 
sunk  in  two  lifts  347  yards  deej*,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  and  a 
new  pump  slope  has  been  sunk  this  year  of  237  yards  deep,  with  a  500- 
horse  Cornish  pump  located  therein  for  draining  the  different  veins  that 
are  to  be  hereafter  mined  iu  the  works,  as  tunnels  are  to  be  excavated  to 
connect  the  several  coal  seams  that  are  on  the  track,  crossing  the  whole 
basin  to  its  north  dip  to  the  Mine  Kill  Ridge  southward  ;  this  lift  will  give 
breast  runs  upon  all  the  several  veins  that  will  be  opened  of  85  yards, 
which  will  constitute  this  one  of  the  largest  producing  coUeries  in  the 
county. 

Ventilation,  as  yet,  is  not  established,  as  the  works  have  only  been  built 
this  year. 

Two  engines=590-horse  power,  with  two  six  feet  diameters  and  30  feet 
long  boilers  ;  44  men  are  employed  in  and  about  the  colliery. 


No.  38. — St.  Clair  Drift. — A.  Jackson,  Operator. 

This  is  a  landsale  colliery  with  a  drift  opening  the  Holmes  or  F  vein 
■with  3  gangwaj's  ;  5  breasts  are  working  on  its  north  ;  6  breasts  are  work* 
ing  on  its  slant  gangway,  and  robbing  out  pillars  is  also  resorted  to. 

Ventilation  of  the  mine  is  effected  by  natural  currents,  which  produces  a 
sufficient  supply  for  all  purposes.  A  lO-horse  engine,  with  2  boilers  ope- 
rates thermine  ;  17  men  and  8  boys  are  employed  ;  3  mules  and  9  wagons 
•are  used. 


No.  39. — Ravensdale  Slope. —  Wm.  H.  Starr,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Ravensdale  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  a  double  slope  sunk  300 
yards  in  2  lifts,  on  the  G,  or  Primrose  vein,  in  7  feet  of  coal ;  2  panels  are 
opened,  which,  at  present,  are  not  w^orked.  Mining  is  confined  to  work- 
ing through  a  rock  fault  on  its  west  panel,  and  opening  a  second  outlet 
and  air  course.  Fire-damp  is  largely  produced  in  the  mine,  which  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  a  second  fan,  the  present  fan  being  inadequate  to  supply 
a  sufficient  amount  of  pure  and  fresh  air  for  raining  and  safety  of  men.  A 
20-horse  fan  is  now  in  use,  but  not  of  a  requisite  power  to  insure  success. 

Four  engines=:160-horse  power,  with  10  good  boilers  are  used  ;  82  men 
and  29  boys  are  employed ;  11  mules,  40  wagons  and  1,400  ^''ards  of  track 
are  used.  Casualties  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  and  injuring  of  two  others 
during  the  year. 


No  40. — BuLLf  cc  Drift. — T.  d-  E.  J.  Price,  Operators, 

The  colliery  is  a  landsale  colliery,  on  land  of  Bullock  k.  Brothers,  Phila- 
delphia. It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  the  Cockel  vein  in  4  feet  of  coal, 
ventilated  In'  natural  currents.  10  men  and  6  boys  are  employed  ;  3  mules, 
7  wagons,  500  3^ards  of  track  are  used  ;  shipments  monthly,  about  lOO 
tons, 

7  MixE  Re? 
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No.  41. — -Kentucky  Slope. — ITessiS.  Shall  cf;  Donohoe,   Ojjerators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Tnscarora,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  a  double  slope  sunk  on  the 
E  vein,  on  a  60°  south  dip  ;  the  present  lift  is  exhausted  of  coal ;  a  fault 
in  its  western  panel  obstructed  progress  to  further  development  for  a  long 
time  ;  until  lately,  measures  have  been  taken  to  excavate  through  this  rock 
fault,  and  to  discover  its  extent. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  power  fan,  practically  applied  and 
capable  of  producing  a  sufficient  supply. 

4  engines==205-horse  power  with  11  boilers  are  in  use.  25  hands  are  em- 
ploj^ed. 


No.  42. — Landsales. 

Llewellyn  &  Co.,  operates  the  York  colliery,  employing 27  hands. 

George  Wilson  ....  do Peach  Mountain  colliery,  employing     9 

J.  R.  Deam do Peacock  colliery,  employing G 

Wm.  Williams   ....  do Palmer  colliery,  employing 5 

John  Reese do N,  America  colliery,  employing. ...     5 

William  Mead do N.  America,  No,  2,  col.,  employing,     5 

Making  in  the  aggregate  48  collieries  of  all  classes,  giving  employment 
to  3,434  men,  1,228  boys ;  total,  4,662  hands,  and  using  157  engines=ll,- 
631-horse  power,  with  346  steam  boilers,  22  fans,  43  slopes,  5  shafts,  18 
drifts,  503  breasts,  38  steam  pumps=4,811-horse  power,  3  furnaces,  26  tun- 
nels. 

Casualties  for  the  year  as  follows,  viz  :  35  deaths,  100  injuries  ;  14  widows 
and  65  orphans.  Thus  making  1  death  for  each  93  persons  employed  ;  1 
injury  for  each  32  persons  employed. 


Maps  of  Collieries  for  1874. 

The  following  maps  of  collieries  have  been  supplied  by  the  operators  and 
land-owners  to  the  inspectors  of  mines,  carefully  prepared  by  competent 
engineers,  and  are  now  of  record,  and  on  file  in  the  vault  of  the  Merchant's 
Exchange  Bank  at  Pottsville 

PoTTSViLLE  District. 

1.  Beechwood 1  slope.  21.  Monitor 1  slope. 

2.  Norwegian 1      "  22.  Feeder  Dam 1      " 

3.  Oak  Hill 2  slopes.  2B.  Ravensdale 1      " 

4.  Duncan.. 1      "  24.  Pine  Forest 1  shaft. 

5.  Kears 3  slopes.  25.  Kentucky 1  slope. 

6.  E.  and  W.  Pine  Knot 2      "■  26.  Peach  Mountain 1      " 

7.  Thomaston 2      "  27.  Swift  Creek 1      " 

8.  Heckscherville 1  slope,    i  28.  New  Kirk ; . .  1      " 

Do 1  shaft.     !  29.  Wabash 1      " 

9.  Richardson 1      "  30.  Reevesdale 1      " 

I)o 1  slope.      31.  Tamaqua 1  shaft . 

10.  Glendower '. 1      "  32.  Greenwood 1  slope. 

11.  Taylorville 1      "        ,  33.  Bull  Run 1      " 

12.  Monterey 1      "  34.  Coaldale 1      " 

13.  Diamond  Wolf  Creek 2  slopes.     35.  Commercial 3  slopes. 


36.  Ledger  Vein 1  slope. 

37.  Silver  Creek 1 

38.  Glentworth. 1 


14.  Kear,  Wolf  Creek 1  slope 

15.  Forestville 1      " 

16.  Phoenix,  1  and  2 2  slopes 

17.  PhcEnix,  No.  3. 1  slope.      39.  Live  Oak 1      " 

18.  Eagle 1      "  40.  Eagle  Hill 1  slope,  1  shaft. 

19.  Hickory 1  shaft.       41.  York  Farm 1  slope. 

20.  Manchester 2  slopes.  !  42.  Delaware 1  slope,  2  shafts. 
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Namks  of  the  Asjiland  Distkict  Colukkies,  the  Numbers,  and  the  county 

TO    AVHICH    THEY    BeI-ONG. 


Shenandoah  Citj',  Schuylkill  county, 

Focht  and  WhiUuker do. 

Ward  and  Oliver do. 

Malianoy  City do . 

Buck  Mountain do . 

Diamond tlo. 

Enterprise do . 

Elnnvood do . 

Tunnel  Ridge do. 

St.  Nicholas do . 

Suftolk  do. 

Gilberton do. 

Draper do . 

New  Boston do . 

West  Big  Mine  Run do . 

Union,  Columbia  county 

Primrose Schuylkill  coxinty 

Glendon do. 

Lawrence do . 

Keystone do . 

Girard do. 

We.st  Shenandoah do . 

P.  <t  R.  C.  ife  Ifob  Co.  slope  .  .do. 

Plank  Ridge do . 

Indian  Ridge do . 

Honey  Brook,  1,  2,  3  and  4  . .  .do . 

Plaman ; do . 

Stanton do . 

Preston,  No.  1 do . 

Preston,  No.  2 do . 

Preston,  No.  3. do . 

Preston,  No.  4 do. 

East  Big  Mine  Run do . 

Tunnel do. 

Locust  Run,  Columbia  county. 


3*).  Locustdalo,  Columbia  county. 

37.  Continental do. 

38.  Malvern,  Schuylkill  county. 

39.  Bear  Run do. 

40.  Thomas do. 

41.  William  Penn do. 

42.  Girard  Mammoth.. do. 

43.  DelaTio do . 

44.  Turkey  Rim do . 

45.  Colorado do . 

46.  Centennial,  Columbia  county. 

47.  Copley Schuylkill  county. 

48.  El  lengowan  do . 

49.  Knickerbocker do . 

50.  \  atesville do . 

51.  Furnace do . 

52.  Boston  Run do . 

53.  Lost  Creek do . 

rA.  New  Slope do . 

55.  Lehigh,  No  3 do . 

Sfi.  Philadelphia  Colliery. ..  .do. 

57.  Koh-i-noor  Shaft ". do . 

58.  Swate's  Drift do. 

59.  Bear  Ridge do . 

60.  Bear  Ridge  Tunnel do . 

fil.  Hazle  Dell,  Columbia  count}'. 

62.  Buck  Mountain,  SchuylkilTcounty . 

63.  Cambrian do . 

64.  Beaver  Riin do . 

65.  Cuyler do . 

66.  Manimoth  Drift  do . 

67.  North  Mahanoy do . 

68.  Hillside do. 

69.  Trenton do. 

70.  Hartford do. 
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REPORT 


OF    THE 


INSPECTORS  OF  MINES  FOR  ASHLAND  DISTRICT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  A.  D.  1874,  OFFICE  ASHLAND, 
SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  PA. 


To  His  Excellency,  John  F,  Hartranft, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  General  Assembly 
of  1870,  &c.,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  all 
the  collieries  that  are  in  operation  in  my  district,  showing  the  number  and 
character  of  all  the  fatal  casualties  and  injuries  that  occurred  during  the 
year  just  closed  ;  also  detailed  statements  of  each  colliery,  their  capacity 
for  producing  and  preparing  coal,  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
the  condition  of  their  ventilation  and  safety,  and  a  general  information 
necessary  for  reference  for  those  interested.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
state  that  a  decided  improvement  has  taken  place,  both  in  their  condition, 
ventilation  and  drainage  ;  that  a  better  regard  is  paid  to  the  discipline  and 
good  order  among  the  miners  as  well  as  superintendents,  suflScient  to  ex- 
press confidence  in  the  operation  of  the  law  in  its  good  influence,  regarding 
the  safety  of  men  and  practical  workings  of  the  mines  and  safe  machinery. 
Having  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect. 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  ELTRINGHAM. 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
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Total  numbor  of  persons  who  lost  their  lives  in  and  about  the  collieries 
of  the  Ashland  district  this  year  was  44.  Of  this  number,  39  were  men 
and  5  wore  boys  under  twenty-one  years-  of  age  ;  leaving  20  widows  and 
71  orphans,  having  little  or  no  means  for  their  support  than  the  product  of 
the  labor  of  the  above  named  deceased  persons.  Of  this  number, 
20  persons  lost  their  lives  by  falls  of  coal. 

6  persons  lost  tlieir  lives  by  being  cruslied  by  wagons. 

3  persons  lost  their  lives  by  falling  down  slopes  and  shafts, 

3  persons  lost  their  lives  by  explosions  of  fire-damp. 

2  i)er8ons  lost  their  lives  by  explosions  of  steam  boilers. 


1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 
1  person  lost  h 


s  lif(!  by  an  ex])lo8ion  of  powder. 

s  life  by  an  explosion  of  a  blast. 

s  life  by  being  crushed  by  a  fall  of  props. 

;s  life  by  being  crushed  in  an  air-hole. 

s  life  by  being  crushed  in  the  mines. 

s  life  by  heart  disease  while  at  work. 

s  life  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule. 

's  life  by  a  slope  gate  falling  upon  him. 

s  life  by  a  plank  falling  down  the  slope  on  him. 

s  life  by  erysipelas,  taking  cold  from  injuries. 

8  life  by  injuries  received  in  the  mines. 
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The  foregoing  statistics  will  exhibit  the   number  of  persons  that  were 
maimed  and  injured,  and  tliose  of  them  wiio  died  subsequently  of  their  in- 
juries, showing  that  of  this  number  of  casualties, 
7  persons  died  of  the  injuries  they  received. 
15  persons  had  each  a  leg  broken  by  sundry  causes. 
1  person  had  botli  legs  broken. 
3  persons  had  each  an  arm  broken. 

3  persons  had  each  a  knee  broken. 
1  person  had  his  hips  broken. 

1  person  had  his  ribs  broken. 

2  persons  had  their  fingers  cut  off. 

1  person  had  his  toes  cut  ofl'. 

2  persons  had  their  backs  broken. 

5  persons  had  their  feet  crushed  and  maimed. 

6  persons  had  their  heads  severely  crushed  and  injured. 

4  persons  had  their  hands  severely  crushed  and  injured. 
2  persons  had  their  eyes  severe!}'  injured. 

2  persons  had  been  fatally  scalded. 

30  other  persons  received  severe  injuries. 

95  persons  were  sufterers  from  these  casualties. 

Character  of  the  above  casualties — 

32  persons  were  injured  by  falls  of  coal. 

7  persons  were  burned  by  explosions  of  fire-damp. 

3  persons  were  injured  by  explosions  of  blasts. 

3  persons  were  injured  by  explosions  of  powder. 
25  persons  were  injured  by  wagons. 

4  persons  were  injured  by  falling  into  slopes  and  openings. 
2  persons  were  scalded  by  explosions  of  steam  boilers. 

2  persons  were  injured  by  screens. 

1  person  was  struck  by  ligiitning  at  the  bottom  of  a  slope. 

2  persons  were  crushed  by  timbers. 

14  other  persons  received  other  severe  injuries. 

95  such  casualties  occurred  during  the  year  1874,  against  161  in  1873. 

Prominent  among  the  casualties  in  the  Ashland  district  are  falls  of  coal 
and  crushing  by  wagons.  This  arifees  principally  from  want  of  timely  sup- 
ports in  the  thick  coal  seams  mined  in  the  district  and  the  urgent  dispatch 
and  haulage  of  coal,  and  numerous  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  accom- 
plishiug  the  same. 

A  statement  of  all  the  collieries  in  the  Second  District — Ashland — com- 
prising all  collieries  north  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  in  Schuylkill  county, 
and  all  the  collieries  in  Columbia  count^^  with  the  New  Boston  colliery, 
are  herewith  respectfully  sul)mitted  for  your  consideration. 

No.  1. — Shenandoah  Citv. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Shenandoah  City,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  a  double  slope  258 
yards  deep  on  the  E  seam.  33  yards  of  a  single  track  slope  is  sunk  in 
the  basin,  with  vast  gangways  opened  east  and  west,  with  breasts,  gang- 
ways and  headings  working. 

A  tunnel  opens  the  No.  2  E  vein,  with  17  breasts  working  in  it.  A  new 
slope  has  been  sunk  1,170  feet  eastward,  with  panels  open,  and  are  mining 
coal.     Compressed  air  is  utilized  for  steam  power  to  hoist  coal  with. 
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Ventilation  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  a  steam  fan  of  20-horse  power 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  largely  produced  in  the  mine  which  affects  ventilation 
to  a  considerable  extent,  requiring  more  outlets  and  attention  than  would 
be  the  case  otherwise  But  the  general  condition  of  the  mine  is  very  good. 
A  drift  opens  the  H  vein,  where  8  breasts  are  working  in  excellent  coal, 
top-rock  covering. 

Nine  engines=338-horse  power,  with  11  boilers,  are  in  use.  Drainage 
is  effected  by  a  60-horse  pump,  worked  by  compressed  air.  176  men  and 
45  boys  are  employed  ;  34  mules  and  125  wagons  are  used.  Monthly  ship- 
ments, 12,000  tons. 

Casualties  during  the  year. — One  person  was  killed  and  one  injured  by  an 
explosion  of  fire-damp. 


No.  2.— FocHT. — Focht  if;  Whittaker,  Operators. 

Tliis  colliery  is  situated  east  of  jNEahanoy  city,  on  lands  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroad  company.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  operation,  opening  the  B^ 
or  Buck  Mountain  vein  in  16  feet  of  coal,  with  east  and  west  gangways, 
each  1,300  yards,  and  counters  each  1,600  yards  long,  working  28  breasts, 
with  runs  of  85  yards  up  the  pitch.  The  mine  is  extensive,  and  large  ship- 
ments of  coal  have  beou  made  from  it  these  last  12  years.  A  dangerous 
rock  top  covers  the  vein. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  working  some  breasts  out  to  the  surface,  with 
considerable  good  effect,  assisted  by  a  fan. 

Three  engines=100-horse  power,  with  4  boilers,  in  good  condition  ;  104 
men  and  14  boj^s  are  employed  ;  18  mules,  53  wagons  and  3,250  yards  of 
tracks  are  used.  For  the  improvement  of  ventilation  I  recommend  such 
measures  as  would  effect  that  object. 


No.  3. — Ward  &  Oliver,  (new.)  — TFarcZ  <£•  Oliver,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  south  of  Mahanoy  City,  on  lands  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  company.  It  consists  of  175  yards  of 
a  tunnel  opening  the  7  foot  vein,  with  east  and  west  gangways.  Breast 
and  headings  working.     Mining  here  is  considered  a  safe  operation. 

One  engine  of  12-horse  power,  with  3  boilers,  in  use  ;  28  men  and  5  boys 
are  employed  ;  2  mules,  20  wagons  and  350  yards  of  track  are  used.  Ven- 
tilation natural,  but  considered  good. 


No.  4. — Mahaxoy  City. — P.  R.  G.  and  I.  Co.,  Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  a  slope  opera- 
tion 110  yards  under  the  water  level,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  a 
33°  south  dip.  The  mine  has  been  extensively  worked  the  last  twelve  years, 
producing  large  shipments.  A  pump  slope  is  sunk  east  of  the  coal  slope, 
which  serves  as  a  second  outlet  for  men.  A  tunnel  100  yards  south  opens 
the  G  vein  on  its  south  dip,  with  breast  runs  of  60  yai'ds.  Mining  is  here 
confined  to  robbing  out  pillars  and  loose  coal. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse  fan,  which  sup- 
plies an  adequate  amount  of  air  for  miners  Six  engines,  310-horse  power, 
with  12  good  boilers,  are  in  use.  Drainage  is  effected  by  a  60-horse  power 
steam  pump.  219  men  and  90  boys  are  employed;  17  mules,  50  wagons 
and  3,920  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 
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No.  5. — Buck  Mountain',  (new.) — John  Holland,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mahanoy  City,  on  lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and  I. 
company.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  70  yards  long,  opening  the  B  vein.  At 
present  the  colliery  will  be  a  land  sale  works,  until  a  track  is  laid  down  to 
connect  it  with  the  main  line.  Five  men  are  employed  ;  one  mule,  5  wagons, 
10-horse  power  engine  and  one  boiler  in  use. 


No.  6. — Diamond. — Alfred  Bancroft,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Ashland,  on  lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and  I.  com- 
pany. It  consists  of  a  drift,  opening  the  south  dip  of  the  Diamond  vein, 
with  80-3'ard  breast  runs,  having  a  bad  top  rock  overlying  the  seam. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  natural  currents,  furnishing  a  good  supply  of 
air.  A  15-horse  power  engine,  with  one  boiler,  is  used,  employing  nine 
hands.     The  coal  is  principally  mined  for  domestic  use. 


No.  1. — Enterprise.— e/^.  R.  Cleaver,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Ashland,  on  lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and  I. 
company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  85  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of 
the  6  foot  vein  ;  east  and  west  gangwaj's,  with  chutes,  breasts  and  headings, 
are  working. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  by  natural  currents.  Breast  runs  are  68  j'ards  up 
the  pitch.  The  mine  is  supplied  with  a  second  outlet,  both  for  miners  and 
mules  to  travel  in.  Two  engines,  55-horse  power,  with  four  boilers,  are  in 
use  ;  a  10-horse  pump  is  used  for  drainage  ;  46  men  and  10  boys  are  em- 
ployed ;  8  mules  and  10  wagons  used,  and  1,250  yards  of  track  are  laid. 


No.  8  — Elmwood. — P.  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.,  doners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  and  in  Mahanoy  City.  It  consists  of  a  slope 
90  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  D  vein.  A  tunnel  14  yards  south 
opens  the  E  vein  in  16  feet  of  coal,  with  gangways  open  east  and  west ;  14 
breasts  are  working  here. 

Ventilation  is  very  good,  and  the  mining  of  coal  and  general  condition 
of  the  colliery  is  good.  The  breast  runs  65  yards.  A  20-horse  power  fan 
is  used  for  ventilation,  which  gives  satisfactory  results  ;  5  engines,  364- 
horse  power,  with  10  boilers,  are  in  use;  108  men  and  35  boys  are  em- 
ployed ;  11  mules,  19  wagons  and  700  yards  of  tracks  are  used.  Monthly 
shipments,  4,500  tons. 


No.  9.— Tunnel  Ridge.— G^.    W.  Cole,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Mahanoy  City,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  for  ten  years  has  been  extensively 
operated.  It  consists  of  a  slope  lift  and  drift  level  colliery,  opening  the  I) 
vein  on  its  north  dip,  with  breast  runs  of  85  yards,  supported  by  a  12  yard 
thick  chain  pillar.  The  E  vein  is  opened  by  40  feet  of  a  tunnel,  with  east 
and  west  gangways  open,  with  85  yards  of  runs  ;  some  breasts  are  worked 
out  to  the  surface,  which  greatly  assists  ventilation.     A  second  outlet  is 
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driven  on  a  half  pitcli  ;  all  the  work  in  the  mine  has  been  practically  man- 
aged throughout. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse  fan,  and  affords  a 
satisfactory  supply. 

Nine  engines=394-horse  power,  with  15  good  boilers,  are  in  use  ;  drain- 
age has  been  ettected  by  4  8-inch  pumps,  and  2  pumps  of  10-inch  caliber, 
giving  good  satisfaction  ;  162  men  and  52  boys  are  employed  ;  22  mules, 
47  wagons,  and  4,100  yards  of  track  are  laid. 

Monthly  shipments  will  average  10,000  tons. 


No.  10. — St.  Nicholas. — Frank  Donaldson,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  St.  Nicholas,  two  miles  west  of  Mahanoy  City, 
on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  cori- 
sists  of  slope  and  pumpway  sunk  120  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the 
E  vein,  on  a  45°  dip,  in  16  feet  of  coal,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open, 
and  a  second  outlet  for  men  and  mules,  with  20  yards  of  coal  to  support 
the  breasts,  as  a  chain  pillar.  The  water  level  is  worked  out  on  this  col- 
liery. A  tunnel  86  yards  north  opens  the  D  vein,  with  east  and  Avest  gang- 
ways open,  with  breast  runs  of  90  yards  long  ;  its  western  panel  is  worked 
out.  A  tunnel  south, yards,  opens  the  F  vein,  which  tunnel  is  con- 
tinued still  further  south  to  the  G  vein,  and  opened  gangways  in  it.  A 
dam  in  the  Primrose  or  G  vein  retains  the  water  during  the  day  time,  but 
flows  off  to  the  sump  at  night  time  to  be  taken  up  by  the  pumps.  I  find 
all  the  mines  worked  in  a  practical  manner,  and  very  well  conducted. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  fan,  which  is  practically  conducted 
through  the  mine,  giving  a  full  supply  of  good  air. 

Seven  engines=268-horse,  with  16  good  boilers,  arc  in  use  ;  3  pumps 
are  in  operation  for  drainage;  137  men  and  30  boys  are  employed;  24 
mules,  16  wagons  and  2,760  yards  of  track  are  in  use. 

Monthly  shipments  will  average  10,000  tons. 


No.  11  — Suffolk. — Suffolk  Goal  Company,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  and  two  drift 
openings.  A  drift  opens  the  G  vein  on  the  west,  which  works  are  finished  ; 
a  tunnel  thence  to  the  E  vein,  which  is  open  east  and  west,  and  are  resort- 
ing to  robbing  out  pillars.  The  slope  is  sunk  on  the  G  vein,  200  yards 
deep,  in  which  a  pumpway  is  made,  with  east  and  west  panels  opened ; 
this  coal  will  be  mined  in  two  lifts  ;  the  slope  lift  has  but  recently  gone 
into  operation. 

Ventilation  has  not  yet  been  properly  established,  but  is  sufficient  to 
afford  relief. 

Five  engines=184-horse  power,  with  12  good  boilers,  are  in  use  ;  92 
men  and  61  boys  are  employed  ;  16  mules,  40  wagons,  and  3,779  yards  of 
track  are  used. 
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No.  12.— GiLBERTON. — BuUn  Coal  Company,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Gilberton,  on  lamls  of  Gilbert  and  Sheafer.  It 
consists  of  2  slopes  sunk  on  the  E  vein,  dip  48^^  south  ;  its  first  lift  is  ex- 
hausted of  coal.     Tlio  pump  slope  is  used  for  a  second  outlet  for  miners. 

The  second  lift  (new)  lias  been  opened  into  panels  and  breastings,  with 
runs  of  83  yards  up  to  the  first  lift  gangway,  and  out  to  the  surface. 

Ventilation  is  i)roduced  by  a  20-horse  power  fan,  which  is  I'ully  effective 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

Five  engines=l si-horse  power,  with  12  boilers,  arc  in  use.  One  hun- 
dred men  and  60  boys  are  employed  ;  12  mules,  40  wagons  and  2,000  yards 
of  track  arc  used.     Monthly  shipments  12,000  tons. 


No.  13  — Draper. — Hickory  Coal  Cov^^any,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Gilberton,  on  the  Gilbert  and  Sheafer  lands. 
It  consists  of  two  slopes  sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  vein,  in  40  feet  of 
coal,  210  yards  deep  iu  two  lifts,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open,  with 
breast  runs  of  70  yards,  leaving  20  yards  of  a  chain  pillar  for  their  support. 
The  vein  generates  large  quantities  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  requiring 
great  care  in  its  safe  management.  A  third  lift  is  sunk  with  cast  and  west 
gangways  open,  and  an  air-hole  has  been  driven  clear  out  to  the  surface. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  fan,  which  is  fully  adequate  to  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  for  all  practical  use. 

Nine  engines^=345-horse  power,  with  15  good  boilers,  are  in  use.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  58  boys  are  employed  ;  24  mules,  80  wagons  and 
2,802  yards  of  track  are  in  use.  I  consider  this  colliery  to  be  well  managed, 
and  find  it  in  a:ood  order. 


No.  14. — New  Boston. —  Walter,  White  &  Cox,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  New  Boston,  south-west  of  Mahanoy  City,  on 
the  lands  of  the  Middle  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  on  the  Broad  Mountain.  It 
consists  of  2  slopes  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  B  vein,  on  a  33°  dip,  with 
gangways  open  east  and  west ;  35  breasts  are  working  on  it,  Avith  90  yards 
of  breast  runs  ;  counters  are  also  worked  in  an  upper  level,  with  breast 
runs  of  57  yards.  There  are  2  outlets  for  men  to  travel  in  for  safety.  All 
the  workings  in  this  colliery  are  done  in  a  practical  manner  as  regards 
strength  and  safety. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  power  fan,  which  renders  full  satis- 
faction in  the  manner  of  its  circulation  and  discharge  of  air  to  the  surface. 
A  tunnel,  106  yards  south,  opens  the  E  vein  in  12  feet  of  coal.  The  north 
dip  has  been  cut,  and  also  the  D  vein,  on  which  gangways  have  been 
opened. 

A  10-horse  power  fan  ventilates  this  district.  A  strong  top-rock  covers 
all  these  veins,  which  renders  mining  a  safe  operation. 

Eight  engines=862-horse  power,  with  12  good  boilers,  are  in  use.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty  men  and  42  boys  are  employed  ;  25  mules,  94  wagons 
and  2,150  yards  of  tracks  are  usctl  in  this  colliery.  Monthly  shipments 
will  average  12,000  tons. 

All  of  which  machinery,  engines  and  tackle  are  in  excellent  condition.  One 
person  has  been  killed,  being  crushed  between  wagons. 
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No.  15. — West  Big  Mine  Run. — Taylor  &  Steinhilhert,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Big  Mine  Run,  on  lands  of  the  Locust  Moun- 
tain Coal  Company,  and  has  been  21  years  in  active  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. It  consists  of  3  drifts  open  in  west,  a  tunnel  268  yards  north  opens 
the  D  vein  in  16  feet  of  coal,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open,  with  runs 
of  102  yards,  with  5  yards  of  a  chain  pillar  to  support  the  upper  gangway, 
in  the  centre  of  this  tunnel  a  second  inlet  is  open  for  ventilation. 

No.  2  drift  generates  carburetted  hydrogen  largely,  but  ventilation  pro- 
duced by  a  25-horse  fan  is  sufficient  to  control  it  by  care  and  attention  ;  No. 
3  drift  forms  an  inlet  for  ventilation,  and  its  outlet  is  connected  with  the 
Hazle  Dell  D  drift  gangway  of  R.  Gorrell's  in  its  south  dip.  This  district 
is  being  ventilated  by  natural  means.  There  are  4  lifts  worked  in  this 
vein,  and  all  are  under  practical  management,  and  well  conditioned ;  5 
engines:=190-horse  power,  with  13  boilers  are  in  use  ;  124  men  and  64,boys 
are  employed  ;  29  mules  ;  120  wagons,  and  4,000  yards  of  tracks  are  used  in 
the  colliery. 

Casualties  in  1814  are  as  follows  : — Patrick  Farrell,  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal ; 
John  Naun,  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal ;  Edward  Heckey,  killed  by  a  fall  of 
coal ;  Michael  Whaten,  killed  by  a  fall  of  prop  timbers.  The  vein  being 
flat,  makes  mining  dangerous,  and  practical  men  should  be  selected  for 
mining  it  as  the  top  rock  is  soft  and  slatey , 


No.  16. — Union,  (Columbia  county.) — Judge  Ryan,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  2  miles  north  of  Ashland,  on  lands  of  Girard 
heirs.  It  has  been  13  years  in  active  operation.  It  consists  of  a  drift 
operation  opening  the  E  vein  in  21  feet  of  coal,  its  gangway  is  2,640  yards 
long.  Mining,  at  present,  has  been  confined  to  robbing  out  pillars  and 
loose  coal.  A  tunnel  driven  south  in  this  gangway  opens  the  D  vein  in 
16  feet  of  coal,  on  its  north  dip,  here  extensive  mining  has  been  carried  on, 
with  breast  runs  of  100  yards. 

A  new  slope  is  now  sinking,  which  will,  when  completed,  be  one  of  the 
most  productive  collieries  in  the  country.  The  mines  throughout  have  been 
managed  with  a  view  to  permanencj'-  and  economy,  and  the  safety  of  miners. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  a  furnace  and  natural  currents, 
but  being  practically  conducted  it  has  fully  accomplished  the  desired  re- 
sults ;  5  engines=n5-horse  power,  with  9  good  boilers,  are  in  use.  I  find 
all  their  machinery  and  appointments  in  excellent  condition  ;  137  men  and 
33  boys  are  employed  ;  30  mules,  56  wagons,  2,740  yards  of  tracks  are  in 
use.  A  locomotive  has  been  substituted  for  mule  power  for  doing  the 
distant  haulage  ;  monthly  shipments  will  average  10,000  tons.  We  must 
express  a  favorable  opinion  for  the  future  remunerative  capacity  of  this 
colliery. 


No.  17. — Primrose. —  C.  B.  Nevills,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Mahanoy  City,  on  lands  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company.  It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  the  D  vein  north- 
east, veering  to  east,  south-east  and  south-west  and  west,  and  over  2,500 
yards  in  length,  all  of  which  has  been  worked  out.  A  tunnel  60  yards 
south  opens  the  north  dip  of  6  veins,  and  is  continued  to  the  B  vein.  The 
E  vein  has  gangways  opened  and  extensively  worked  ;  the  J  vein  is  not 
marked  to  any  extent  in  its  western  gangway,  but  7  breasts  have  been 
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"working  in  its  eastern  gangway.  The  D  vein  is  worked  with  7  breasts  in 
operation.  A  slope  has  been  sunk  on  the  G-  vein  125  yards  deep,  and 
approaches  the  basin  in  12  feet  of  coal,  15  breasts  are  working  in  this  de- 
partment, giving:;  42  breasts  in  operation,  and  removing  loose  coal  and  pil- 
lars. 

Ventilation  is  cft'ected  by  a  20-horse  fan.  Many  of  these  departments 
are  Avell  ventilated,  and  improvements  are  now  making  to  have  the  whole 
thoroughly  free  from  noxious  air,  healthy  and  safe. 

Six  engines=180  horse  power,  with  8  good  boilers,  are.  in  use ;  110  men 
and  42  boys  are  employed  ;  14  mules,  50  wagons  and  3,378  yards  of  tracks 
-are  used. 

Casualties  — One  man  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  and  one  man  injured. 


No.  18. — Glkndon. — J.  B.  Boylen,  Operators 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mahanoy  City,  on  lauds  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  Company,  It  consists  of  a  slope  operation,  in  two  lifts  on  the 
7  foot  vein,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open.  Extensive  operations  have 
been  conducted  here  for  some  thirteen  years.  A  tunnel  opens  the  D  vein, 
which  was  found  so  contracted  by  a  rock  fault  as  to  deem  it  unprofitable  to 
work  it.  Are  driving  a  tunnel  to  the  B  vein.  All  top  lifts  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted of  coal.  A  new  lift  has  been  sunk  in  the  slope  this  summer  which 
will  open  a  large  field  of  coal  for  some  years  to  come. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  fan,  which  gives  general  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  many  openings  runs  out  to  the  surface. 

Four  engines=:95-horse  power,  with  9  boilers,  are  in  use  ;  70  men  and 
25  boys  are  employed  ;  8  mules  and  48  wagons,  with  800  yards  of  tracks, 
are  used. 

Monthly  shipments,  3,500  tons. 

Casualties  during  the  year  — One  man  got  killed  by  the  slope  gates  falling 
on  him,  and  one  man  injured.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  best  managed 
collieries  in  the  district. 


No.  19. — Lawrence. — Lawrence  &  Merkel,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is.  situated  at  Frackville  Planes,  on  lands  of  Gilbert  and 
Sheafcr.  It  consists  of  a  slope  operation  extensively  worked  for  thirteen 
years.  The  E  vein  is  open  on  its  north  dip.  A  deep  wash  of  gravel  covers 
the  vein,  which  falls  into  the  mine  through  the  breasts,  making  travel  dan- 
gerous. The  slope  is  sunk  in  two  lifts.  The  new  and  old  lifts  communicate 
with  air-holes  for  ventilating  purposes.  Breast  mining  is  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  the  new  lift  and  practicall}-  conducted'throughout. 

Seven  cngines=370-horse  power,  with  12  boilers,  are  in  t)peration  ;  125 
men  and  50  boys  are  employed  ;  10  mules,  75  wagons  and  2,560  yards  of 
tracks  are  in  use. 

Ventilation  is  good  and  practically  managed. 

Casualties  during  tlie  year. — One  man  was  killed  by  being  tossed  out  of 
a  descending  wagon  in  riding  down  the  slope. 


-8  Mine  Re? 
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No.  20. — KEYsro}iE.— Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron   Company,. 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  LocuFtdale,  but  in  Schuylkill  county,  west  of 
of  Ashland.  It  consists  of  two  slope  openings,  one  of  which  is  being  used 
for  coal,  the  other  for  pumps,  men  and  material  and  a  second  outlet.  Very 
extensive  mining  has  been  carried  on  here  for  some  eighteen  years,  well 
managed  and  practically  developed,  with  a  view  to  strength  and  durability. 
The  upper  lifts  and  water  lines  have  been  nearly  exhausted  of  coal.  All 
the  breasts  are  open  with  two  schutes  to  each.  Strong  chain  pillars  are  left 
to  support  the  upper  gangways  and  to  secure  thorough  ventilation,  as  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  is  largely  generated,  requiring  considerable  atten- 
tion in  its  management. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  a  40-horse  fan  communicating 
with  the  different  panel  currents  and  discharging  it  safely  on  the  surface. 

Eight  engii|^s=775-horse  power,  with  19  boilers,  are  in  active  use  ;  113- 
men  and  50  boys  are  employed  ;  18  muleS;  33  wagons  and  3,100  yards  of 
tracks  are  in  use  ;  120  good  safety-lamps  are  used. 

Monthly  shipments,  5,000  tons. 

Casualties  during  the  year. — One  person  had  been  killed  by  being  crushed 
between  wagons. 

The  recommendation  of  the  colliery  is  favorable. 


No.  21. — GiRARD. — Messrs.  Beatty  &  Garretson,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Girardville,  on  lands  of  the  Girard  heirs. 
It  consists  of  two  slopes,  one  north  and  one  south  on  the  E  vein,  in  25 
feet  of  coal.  South  and  north  tunnels  are  open  from  the  T-foot  vein,  with 
extensive  breastings  opened.  The  E  vein  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  north  to 
its  south  dip,  in  25  feet  of  coal,  in  which  a  pump  slope  is  driven  out  mak- 
ing it  available  for  a  second  outlet,  with  breast  runs  115  yards  up  the  pitch. 
Large  quantitities  of  fire-damp  are  generated'  in  the  mine,  requiring  the 
most  careful  attention  in  its  management.  The  coal  slope  will  be  connected 
with  all  the  different  levels  for  getting  out  the  coal,  which  is  being  hoisted 
in  gunboats  or  large  iron  tanks,  self-acting  dischargers.  The  heavy  gravel 
wash  that  overlies  the  veins  makes  it  troublesome  to  support  the  surface, 
requiring  great  care  in  establishing  permanent  supports  of  coal  pillars  for 
this  purpose.  Twenty-eight  breasts  are  working,  and  the  removing  of  pil- 
lars and  loose  coal  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  40-horse  fan,  which,  together 
with  other  appliances,  will  afford  an  ample  supply  of  air  for  all  practical 
purposes,  if  carefully  managed. 

Eight  engincs=469-horse  power,  with  22  boilers,  arc;  in  use  ;  163  men 
and  25  boys  are  employed  ;  20  mules,  52  wagons  and  2,116  yards  of  tracks 
are  used.         ^ 

Monthly  shipments  will  average  10,000  tons. 

Casualties. — The  fire  boss  was  found  suffocated  by  gas  in  the  mine,  on^ 
the  morning  of  December  1,  1874. 


No,  22. — West   Shenandoah. — Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Shenandoah  City.     It  consists  of  a  slope 
85  yards  deep  in  the  D  vein,  south  15°  dip,  in  12  feet  of  coal.     The  breasts 
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are  worked  by  slant  switch-backs,  20  of"  whicli  are  working".  Measures  have 
been  taken  to  sink  a  new  lift,  which,  when  completed,  will  constitute  this 
one  of  our  best  collieries. 

Four  engines=172-hor8e  power,  with  4  good  boilers,  are  in  use  ;  85  men 
and  23  boys  are  employed  ;  10  mules,  28  wagons  and  2,760  yards  of  tracks 
are  in  use. 

Ventilation  is  medium,  but  the  collier}'  generally  is  in  good  condition. 


No.  23  — Phii,adelphia  axd  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  (New  Slope  ) — 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  Owners  and  Operators. 

This  new  colliery  is  situated  midway  of  the  Turkey  Run  and  West  She- 
nandoah collieries.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sinking  on  the  E  vein  on  its  south 
dip  35°,  intending  to  open  an  extensive  colliery  by  sinking  it  120  yards 
under  the  water  level. 

A  new  breaker  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  all  the  necessary  im- 
provements are  under  way,  giving  employment  to  some  50  hands.  We  can- 
not give  any  extended  report  of  its  present  condition,  but  are  certain  of  its 
becoming  one  of  our  most  prominent  collieries  in  a  few  years. 


No.  24. — Plank  Ridge. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company , 

doners  and  Operators. 

This  Colliery  is  situated  in 'Shenandoah  City.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  with 
double  cage  waj''  and  pump  chamber,  and  an  up-cast  airway  permanently 
partitioned  oft".  This  colliery  has  been  extensively  mined  these  last  13 
years.'  A  slope  has  been  sunk  in  two  lifts  of  120  yards,  and  mining  con- 
fined to  robbing  out  pillars  and  loose  coal  ;  this  sloj^e  is  sunk  so  deep  as  to 
be  utilized  for  working  4  lifts  of  coal  in  it.  18  breasts  of  coal  are  working 
on  its  top  lift  in  its  east  gangway,  and  21  breasts  are  working  in  its  second 
east  gangway  ;  its  western  districts  are  at  present  idle. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  30-horse  power  fan,  and  by  its  operation  a 
plentiful  supply  of  air  is  furnished  for  all  practical  purposes,  I  do  favor- 
ably recommend  the  practical  as  well  as  the  economical  management  of 
this  colliery. 

Eight  engincs:^264-horse  power,  with  17  good  boilers  are  in  use;  300 
men  and  5»  boys  are  employed  ;  23  mules,  120  wagons,  4,700  yards  of 
track  are  used.  Monthly  shipments  will  average  12,000  tons  per  month,  as 
40  breasts  of  coal  are  working  at  j:)resent.  Casualties  during  the  year  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  4  men. 


No.  25. — Indian  Ridge. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Shenandoah  City.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  sunk 
103  yards  in  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein  ;  2  cage  ways  and  a  pump  way  are 
erected  in  this  shaft ;  the  coal  is  24  feet  thick  ;  18  breasts  are  working  in 
its  eastern  panel  with  a  run  of  100  yards  each,  and  6  breasts  are  working  in 
its  western  panel  with  80  yards  run  ;  10  breasts  are  working  in  its  east 
plane  gangway  witli  runs  of  80  yards  each,  and  7  breasts  are  working  in  its 
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west  plane  with  runs  of  80  yards.  There  are  4  breasts  working  in  its  No. 
2  plane  east,  and  three  breasts  working  in  its  No.  2  plane  west=to  42 
breasts. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  40-horse  fan,  and  although 
practically  applied,  the  excavations  being  so  extensive,  ventilation  is  not 
quite  satisfactory  throughout,  but  measures  have  been  taken  that  will 
remedy  this  defect. 

Eight  engines=428-horse  power,  with  18  boilers  in  good  condition  in 
use  ;  342  men,  68  boys  are  employed  ;  19  mules,  100  wagons,  7,500  yards 
of  track  are  used.     No  fatal  casualties  recorded  during  the  j^ear. 


No.  26. — Honey  Bkook,  (Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.) — Honey  Brook  Goal  Company, 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  county,  near  Audenried.  It  con- 
sists of  four  slopes,  opening  the  Wharton  and  E  veins. 

No.  1  slope  is  279  yards  deep  in  three  lifts,  on  the  E  vein,  on  a  dip  of 
15°,  and  extensively  worked  for  some  15  years,  and  named  the  Baltimore 
workings,  both  working  the  E  and  Wharton  veins  by  a  short  tunnel. 

No.  2  slope  coal  is  raised  in  No.  3  slope,  it  being  the  main  pump  slope  for 
draining  all  the  colliery.     This  district  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace. 

No  3  slope  has  been  8  years  in  operation,  and  operated  by  the  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Lehigh  Coal  Company.  Three  lifts  of  243  yards  on  a  30°  south 
dip.  A  tunnel  from  this  slope  opens  the  Wharton  vein  ;  22  breasts  are 
working  on  the  north  and  south  dip  of  the  Wharton  gangways,  and  11 
breasts  are  working  on  its  west  counter  gangway.     Ventilated  by  a  furnace. 

No.  4  slope  has  been  4  j^ears  in  operation  ;  5  breasts  are  working  on  its 
east  gangway,  with  runs  of  100  yards  each,  and  20  breasts  are  worked  on 
its  west  gangway,  with  runs  of  100  yards  each  ;  thence  90  feet  of  a  tunnel 
opens  the  north  dip  of  the  Wharton  vein,  with  20  breasts  working  in  it.  and 
6  breasts  working  on  its  west  gangway,  thus  making  124  working  breasts, 
with  what  pillars  and  loose  coal,  constitutes  this  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ing collieries  in  the  county,  and  I  do  recommend  it  for  practical  work  and 
ventilation,  and  its  good  management,  to  have  no  superior  in  the  district. 

Twenty-four  engines=i2,000-horse  power,  with  60  boilers,  are  in  use  ;  477 
men  and  267  boys  are  employed  ;  76  mules,  195  wagons,  and  3,400  yards 
of  track  are  used. 

Monthly  shipments  of  the. four  slopes=28,000  tons. 


No.  27. — Hamon  Colliery. — Moody,  Gross  &  Go.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Girardsville,  on  the  lands  of  Girard  heirs. 
It  consists  of  5  drifts  and  a  slope.  These  drifts  are  open  on  the  south  dip 
of  the  mountain  in  separate  levels,  on  the  D  vein.  No.  1  drift  has  12  breasts 
working  in  it.  No.  2  drift  has  12  breasts  in  it,  with  120  yards  of  a  run. 
No.  3  drift  has  20  breasts  working  in  it,  with  65  yard  runs.  No  4  plane 
drift  is  open  only  40  yards,  all  of  which  drift  workings  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  ventilated  by  natural  means. 

The  slope  is  sunk  125  j^ards  under  the  water  level  on  the  E  vein,  in  25 
feet  of  coal,  with  6  breasts  working  in  its  east  gangway,  and  8  breasts 
working  in  its  west  gangway,  upon  which  a  40-horse  power  fan  will  be 
erected,  with  100  yard  runs  on  each.  At  present  the  ventilation  is  effected 
by  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  pumps. 
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Eight  engines=520-horse  power,  with  19  boilers,  are  in  operation  ;  310 
men  and  141  boys  are  employed  ;  41  mules,  150  wagons,  and  4,000  yards 
of  track  are  in  use.  Monthly  shipments=21,000  tons.  Casualties  (luring 
the  5'ear :     One  person  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal. 


No.  28. — Stanton. — Miller  &  Hock,  Opei'ators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Lower  New  Planes,  on  lands  of  Gilbert  & 
Sheafer.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  131  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the 
E  vein,  in  35  feet  of  coal.  8  breasts  are  working  in  the  east  gangway  with 
a  run  of  100  yards  A  counter  gangway  is  open  over  this,  and  the  coal  of 
which  is  dumped  into  the  lower  breasts  and  loaded  -with  it ;  east  of  the 
slope,  a  second  outlet  is  driven  out  to  the  surface  for  air  and  a  traveling 
road,  10  breasts  are  working  in  its  west  gangway.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
gravel  wash  that  covers  the  vein,  the  breasts  fell  in  and  in  several  instances 
brought  down  the  miners'  houses,  though  no  lives  were  lost  by  such  crushes. 
Connections  have  been  made  with  Bear  Ridge  colliery  westward.  All  man- 
ner of  work  done  I  consider  safe,  and  ventilation  is  eftected  on  a  practical 
plan. 

Seven  engines^245-horse  power,  with  12  good  boilers  in  use  ;  150  men 
and  40  boys  are  employed  ;  10  mules,  41  wagons  and  1,910  yards  of  track 
are  used.     Monthly  shipments  will  average  10,000  tons. 


No.  29. — Preston,  No.  1. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron   Com- 
pany, Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Girardsville.  It  consists  of  a  slope  on  the 
Orchard  vein  in  8  feet  of  coal  on  its  south  dip,  with  east  amd  west  gang- 
ways open.  Mining  Is  chiefly  confined  "to  robbing  out  pillars  and  loose 
coal. 


No.  30. — Preston,  No.  2. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany,  Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  also  in  Girardsville.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  115  yards 
deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  vein  in  25  feet  of  coal,  with  gangways  open 
east  and  west.  5  breasts  are  working  on  its  east  gangway,  and  32  breasts 
are  working  on  its  west  gangway,  with  80  j'ards  of  runs.  A  strong  chain 
pillar  is  left  between  the  drift  level  to  support  that  gangway  for  use  of 
drainage.     The  character  of  all  the  work  done  is  considered  safe. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  power  fan,  and  find  it  practically 
applied  and  fully  effective  to  produce  a  full  supply  of  air.  99  yards  of  a 
tunnel  opens  the  D  vein,  which  has  east  and  west  gangways  open  in  it, 
working  20  breasts  in  these  panels/and  a  counter  gangway  is  also  in  opera- 
tion, ventilated  by  a  20-horse  power  fan. 


No.  31. — Preston,  No.  3 — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Girardsville.     It  consists  of  slope  sunk  95 
yards  under  the  water  level  on  the  north  dip  of  74°,  with  east  and  west 
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gangways  open  ;  a  pump  slope  has  been  driven  out  to  the  surface,  using  it 
also  for  a  second  outlet  for  miners  ;  15  breasts  arc  working  on  its  lift ; 
strong  jRupports  are  left  in  the  mine  at  a  point  where  the  through  line  rail- 
road passes  over  the  works  ;  twenty-seven  breasts  are  working  on  its 
western  panel,  the  gangway  veering  round  from  north  to  south,  where  a 
tunnel  will  be  driven  to  the  Hunter  Basin.  The  present  owners  have  made 
excellent  improvements  on  this  estate  since  it  came  into  their  possession. 


No.  32. — Prestox,  No.  4.- — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Goal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Owners  and   Ope^'ators 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Girardsville.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  driven 
337  yards  south  to  the  E  vein,  in  25  feet  of  coal,  with  east  and  west  gang- 
ways open.  Mining  is  generall}''  confined  to  robbing  out  loose  coal  and 
pillars. 


No,  33. — East  Big  Mixe  Run. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Big  Mine  Run,  north-east  of  Ashland.  It  con- 
sists of  two  slopes  sunk  308  yards  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  42"^ 
south,  one  for  the  nse  of  coal  and  the  other  for  a  pump  slope,  a  second  out- 
let and  a  traveling  way  for  miners,  east  and  west  gangways  are  open  on  this 
level,  making  2,719  yards  of  gangways;  8  breasts  are  working  on  it; 
strong  chain  pillars  arc  left  to  support  the  upper  gangway,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  drainage  ;  all  the  work  done  has  been  managed  in  a  practical 
manner  for  safety  and  durability. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  25-horse  fan.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  air  currents  is  so  well  arranged  as  to  leave  no  apprehension  of 
danger  from  explosions  under  ordinary'  care.  I  found*  30,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  in  circulation. 

Seven  enginesi=920-horse  power,  with  25  boilers  are  in  use.  A.  Cornish 
steam  pump,  24-inch  cylinder  and  20-inch  column.  A  Thatcher  steam- 
pump,  26-inch  cylinder  and  16-inch  column.  Two  of  the  Blake  pumps,  26- 
inch  cylinder  8  and  8  inch  column. 

The  D  vein  is  open  east  of  the  slope,  with  25  breasts  working  on  it  with 
80  yards  of  runs  ;  a  self-acting  plane  opens  another  new  range  of  works, 
having  5  breasts  working  on  it.  The  coal  of  these  divisions  are  all  pre- 
pared at  one  breaker;  200  men  and  40  boys  are  emplo^^ed  ;  118  safety- 
lamps  are  in  use  in  the  miners'  hands,  as  large  quantities  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  are  evolved,  great  care  and  attention  is  required  in  their  man- 
agement. Eighteen  mules,  54  wagons  and  3,864  yards  of  tracks  are  in  use. 
Monthly  shipments,  10,000  tons. 


No.  34. — TuxNEL.  —  Philadelphia  and  Reading   Coal  and  Iron   Company, 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Ashland.  It  consists  of  two  slopes,  one  for 
coal  and  the  other  for  pumps  and  a  second  outlet,  and  are  270  j^ards  deep 
on  the  7-foot  vein.  A  tunnel  north  opens  the  E  vein  on  its  64°  dip,  with 
east  and  west  panels  open,  working  chutes,  breasts  and  headings  vigor- 
ously.    This  colliery  has  been  in  operation  17  years,  but  lately  has  been 
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a-emodeled  at  hoavy  cost,  in  urdcr  to  make  it  ouc  of  our  best  collieries.  All 
the  work  done  is  excellently  managed. 

Ventilation  is  efiected  by  25-horse  power  and  40-horse  power  fans.  Their 
practical  application,  and  th(;  manner  in  which  the  air  currents  are  dis- 
posed in  their  circulation  in  and  out  of  the  difierent  working  places  to 
their  discharge,  is  approved  of.  The  inino  generates  large  quantities  of 
noxious  gasscs,  requii^ing  great  care  in  its  management.  I  found  40,000 
cubic  feet  in  circulation. 

Nine  enginesr^945-horso  power,  with  32  boilers  in  use  ;  a  Cornish  pump 
•of  500-hor8e  power,  of  two  21-inch  columns;  a  steam  pump  of  150-horse 
power  is  used  and  needed  for  the  drainage  of  the  colliery. 


No.  35.— Locust  Run. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  one  mile  north  of  Ashland  borough,  in  Columbia 
county.  It  consists  of  a  slope  302  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E 
vein,  in  21  feet  of  coal,  and  opened  in  east  and  west  panels,  working  breasts 
chutes  and  headings  extensively  for  the  last  nineteen  years.  Its  eastern 
panel  is  1,360  yards  long,  with  10  breasts  working.  The  crushing  of  the 
gangway  greatly  impedes  the  progress  of  the  working  of  the  mine. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  power  fan.  The  plan  adopted  for 
ventilation  was  practical,  but  the  heavy  crushings  greatly  interrupt  its  cir- 
culation. Large  volumes  of  gas  are  given  off  in  the  mine,  requiring  great 
care  and  attention  in  its  management. 

Four  cngines;=270-horse  power,  with  24  boilers,  are  in  use  ;  2  steam 
pumps=400-horse  power,  with  16-inch  and  12-inch  columns,  are  used  for 
drainage  ;  1G8  men  and  42  boys  arc  employed  ;  10  mules  and  45  Avagons 
are  used. 


No.  36.^ — LocusTDALK  Slope. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Coni- 
p>any,  Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  has  been  19  3'ears  in  active  operation,  situated  at  Locust- 
dale,  in  Columbia  county.  It  consists  of  two  slopes,  338  yards  deep  on 
the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein.  Tlie  pump  slope  is  used  for  drainage,  and  for 
a  second  outlet  for  miners  safety.  East  and  west  gangways  arc  open  ;  ex- 
tensive operations  have  been  carried  on  here  ever  since  its  commencement. 
Its , east  gangway  is  1,000  yards,  and  are  working  10  breasts,  &c.,  with 
runs  of  65  yards  on  the  dip  ;  its  west  gangway  is  1,139  yards,  with  6 
breasts  working,  having  75  yards  of  a  run.  The  character  of  work  done  is 
considered  to  be  permanent  and  practically  managed,  and  mining  is  a  safe 
operation  under  ordinary  care  and  attention. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  30-horse  power  fan,  under  its  operation,  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained. 

Eigiit  engines:=506-horsc  power,  and  18  boilers,  all  in  good  order.  A 
Cornish  steam  pump  of  53-inch  cylinder=500-horse  power,  is  used  for 
drainage  ;  169  men  and  39  boys  are  cmploj'ed  ;  15  mules,  43  wagons  and 
8,000  yards  of  track  are  used. 
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No.    37, ^Continental. — Lehigh    Valley    Railroad    Company,    Oicners — R. 
Gorrell  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Columbia  county,  at  Centralia.  It  consists  of 
a  slope  120  yards  deep,  on  the  E  vein,  54°  south  dip,  with  east  and  west 
gangways  open  ;  the  east  gangway  is  1,700  yards  long,  and  are  working 
11  breasts  in  it,  with  100  yards  of  runs  ;  the  west  gangway  is  500  yards 
long,  with  4  breasts  working  ;  the  gangway  crushed  In  and  obstructed  fur- 
ther operation.  This  case  must  be  charged  to  the  incompetency  of  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  mining. 

Ventilation  is  but  medium.  A  tunnel  has  been  driven  to  the  D  vein,  and 
gangways  are  now  being  opened  in  it ;  from  the  character  of  the  work  done, 
mining  is  considered  a  safe  operation. 

Seven  engincs=269-horso  power,  with  17  boilerg,  are  used  ;  3  pumps, 
with  one  16,  one  17  and  one  12-inch  columns,  are  used  for  drainage  ;  100 
men  and  28  boys  are  employed  ;  15  mules,  30  wagons  and  2,600  yards  of 
track  are  used. 

Monthly  shipments  will  average  5,000  tons. 

Casualties. — During  the  year  one  person  was  killed  by  the  breaking  of  the 
slope  rope,  and  three  were  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  keg  of  powder. 


No.  38. — Malvern.- — Lehigh   Valley  Railroad  Company,  Owners  and  Ope- 
rators. 

This  colliefy  is  situated  near  Mahanoy  city.  It  consists  of  a  slope  and 
a  tunnel  opening.  The  slope  is  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  D  vein,  with 
east  and  west  panels  open.  Two  breasts  are  worked  on  its  eastern  panel, 
and  an  outcast  open  to  the  surface  ;  on  this  level  a  tunnel  north  opens  the 
B  vein,  and  the  7  foot  vein  also.  The  water  level  tunnel  opens  4  veins 
with  west  gangways  opened  ;  7  breasts  are  working  on  this  tunnel  at  pre- 
sent ;  4  breasts  are  working  on  the  B  vein  ;  here  a  30-yard  pillar  has  been 
left  to  separate  it  from  the  Maysville  colliery,  which  colliery  is  standing 
full  of  water.  A  new  breaker  has  been  built  this  year  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  different  railways  connected  at  this  point. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  natural  means  which  is  only  medium. 

Two  engines,  80-horse  power,  and  a  40-horse  power  steam  pump,  with  7 
good  boilers,  are  in  use  ;  80  men  and  22  boys  are  employed  ;  10  mules,  60' 
wagons,  and  2,180  yards  of  tracks  are  in  use. 


No.  39. — Bear  Run. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company y. 

Owners. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  St.  Nicholas,  It  consists  of  a  slope  232 
yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  with  East  and  west  panels  opened. 
Eight  breasts,  chutes  and  headings  are  working  in  its  east  panel,  with  90 
yards  of  a  run,  and  10  breasts,  etc.,  are  working  in  its  western  panel.  All 
the  work  done  I  consider  safe. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse  power  fan,  which 
which  is  practically  applied,  and  affords  an  ample  supply  of  good  air  for 
circulation. 

Five  engines=225  horse  power,  with  2  steam  pumps  and  8  boilers  are  in 
use  ;  15  mules,  50  wagons  and  2,313  yards  of  tracks  are  used  ;  116  men, 
and  25  boys  are  emploj'^ed. 

Monthly  shipments,  9,000  tons. 

I  find  this  colliery  in  excellent  condition. 
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No.  40  — Thomas  Colliery. —  Thomas  Coal  Company,  Operalora. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Shenandoah  City,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  company.  It  consists  of  two  slopes  sunk  in 
the  E  vein  on  a  ^2°  dip,  in  two  lifts,  with  east  and  west  gangways  opened. 
The  east  panel  is  T50  yards  long.  A  plane  is  driven  up  to  the  counter  gang- 
way ;  six  breasts  arc  working  on  this  counter,  with  95  yards  of  a  run.  The 
west  gangway  is  1,660  yards  long,  with  12  breasts  working  in  it.  A  tun- 
nel driven  north  to  the  Skidmore  or  D  vein,  of  67  3'ards,  opens  this  vein 
east  and  west,  and  opening  out  an  air-hole. 

A  new  slope  has  been  sunk  223  yards  deep  in  its  second  lift,  with  gang- 
ways open  in  east  and  west,  liaving  an  80  j'ards  run.  All  this  work  is 
practically  managed  and  considered  a  safe  working  place. 

Ventilation  is  effected  hy  a  20-hor8e  power  fan ;  under  its  operation  the 
air  currents  arc  properly  conducted  through  the  whole  mine,  out  to  its  dis- 
charge. 

Nine  enginesr=equal  550-horso  power,  with  16  boilers  in  use.  One  12 
iiicli  column  steam  pump  for  drainage  ;  285  men  .and  48  boys  employed  ;  16 
jnules,  83  wagons  and  2,900  yards  of  track  are  laid.  Monthly  shipments, 
10,000  tons. 

Remarks. — This  colliery  is  excellently  managed  throughout ;  anew  bx-eaker 
lias  been  built  this  year,  from  which  all  the  coal  will  be  shipped  hereafter. 


No.  41. — William  Pknn  Shaft. — Seifert,  M' Means  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  four  miles  west  of  Shenandoah  City,  on  lands  of 
Gilbert  &  Sheafer.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  E  vein  96  yards  deep, 
partitioned  off  for  two  cage  and  a  pump  way,  with  extensive  panels  open 
in  east  and  west;  both  panels  are  each  1,700  j^ards  long.  41  breasts  are 
open  ;  a  12  yard  chain  pillar  supports  the  upper  gangway  for  draining  off 
the  w\iter  from  the  old  levels  ;  its  west  gangway  is  900  yards  long,  and  are 
working  breasts  on  it  with  75  yards  of  a  run.  A  self-acting  plane  is  open 
up  to  the  counter  where  15  breasts  are  working.  The  west  counter  gang- 
way is  650  yards  long,  and  are  working  12  breasts  on  it.  All  the  work  done 
here  has  been  practically  managed  with  a  view  to  strength,  economy  and 
safety. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  fan ;  the  air  is  properly  conducted 
into  the  mine  and  distributed  into  the  working  places,  traversing  the  differ- 
ent panels,  until  its  discharge  at  the  surface. 

Seven  engines=240-horse  power,  with  16  boilers  are  in  use  ;  one  double 
acting  pump  used  for  drainage ;  250  men  and  60  boys  are  employed  ;  12 
mules,  150  wagons  and  3,250  yards  of  track  are  in  use.  Monthly  ship- 
ments, 14,500  tons. 


No.  42. — GiRARD  Mammoth. — Frank  Donaldson,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Raven  Run,  on  lands  of  tlie  Girard  heirs.  It 
consists  of  a  tunnel  driven  north  to  the  D  vein  ;  its  Avest  gangway  is  1,650 
yards  long  ;  a  tunnel  south  opens  the  E  vein.  All  mining  in  these  tunnel 
works  is  confined  to  robbing  out  loose  coal  and  pillars.  A  slope  has  been 
sunk  135  yards  deep  on  the  D  vein  ;  its  east  panel  is  1,180  yards  long,  with 
16  breasts  working  in  it.  The  character  of  all  the  work  done  is  considered 
safe  and  permanent. 
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Ventilation  is  only  medium. 

Seven  engines=:230-horse  power,  with  19  boilers  all  in  good  condition  ; 
121  men  and  52  boys  are  employed  ;  5  mules,  84  wagons  and  2,680  yards 
of  track  are  in  use.     Monthly  shipments,  8,000  tons. 

Casualties  during  the  j'ear — one  person  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal. 


No   43 — Delano  Colliery. — Atkinson  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Delano,  on  lands  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
road company.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  opening  the  7-foot  vein.  A  slope 
has  been  sunk  on  the  G  vein  -with  east  and  west  gangways  opened  ;  the 
vein  rises  on  its  west  dip  ;  a  counter  gangway  is  opened  in  east  and  west, 
with  8  breasts  working  in  this  counter  with  runs  of  100  yards,  and  in  a 
large  flat  of  coal.  Its  north,  east  and  west  gangways  are  run  in  ITO  yards, 
with  4  breasts  working  on  them.  I  found  the  management  of  the  mine  well 
conducted. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  power  fan  ;  a  deficienc}^  of  air  in  the 
west  counter  makes  it  difficult  for  miners  to  work  in  the  smoke.  Otherwise, 
ventilation  is  tolerably  fair. 

Four  engines^247-horse  power,  with  9  boilers  in  use  ;  2  steam  pumps 
are  used  for  drainage  ;  60  men  and  16  boys  are  employed  ;  8  mules,  30 
wagons  and  2,300  yards  of  tracks  are  used.    Monthl_y  sliipments,  5,200  tons. 


Xo.  44. — Turkey  Run. — Ilass  dc  Brenizer.  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Shenandoah  City,  on  lands  of  Messrs. 
Gilbert  &  Sheafer.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  125  yards  south,  opening  the  E 
vein  in  40  feet  of  coal ;  gangways  are  open  on  the  north  and  south  dip  of 
the  anticlinal,  working  6  breasts,  &c.  A  tunnel  96  yards  south,  opens  the 
7-foot  vein  in  27  feet  of  coal,  and  working  9  breasts  in  its  east  gangway. 
Work  is  suspended  on  its  west  gangway.  75  yards  of  a  plane  opens  a 
counter  level,  where  3  breasts  are  working,  and  10  breasts  are  working  in 
its  west  gangwa3^     125  j^ards  of  a  plane  opens  a  second  counter  level,  with 

7  breasts  working,  and  10  breasts  are  working  in  its  west  gangway  with 
100  yards  run.     A  new  slope  has  been  sunk  inside  on  the  E  vein  gangway. 

8  breasts  arc  working  on  its  west  gangway,  from  which  point  an  air-hole 
has  been  opened  out  to  the  surface.  3  breasts  are  working  on  the  bottom 
lift  of  the  east  gangway.  7  breasts  are  working  on  the  G  vein  gangway 
drift,  thus  making  53  breasts,  each  10  yards  wide,  supported  with  7  yard 
pillars.  This  extensive  colliery  throughout  all  its  panels,  gangways,  &c., 
has  been  so  well  managed  as  to  make  mining  a  safe  operation  under  ordi- 
nary care. 

A  20-horse  power  fan  for  ventilation  has  been  erected,  under  whose  opera- 
tion a  plentiful  supply  of  air  is  furnished  the  men.  250  men  and  50  boys 
are  employed  ;    23  mules,  125  wagons  and  4,537  yards  of  track  are  in  use. 

Four  engines=l 20-horse  power,  with  5  good  boilers,  are  in  use.  Monthly 
shipments,  14,000  tons. 


No.  45. — Colorado. — Philadelphia  Coal  ComjMny,  Operators. 
This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Girardsville,  on  lands  of  the  Girard  heirs. 
It  consists  of  3  drift  openings  and  a  new  slope.     Mining  in  these  drifts  is 
principally  confined  to  lobbing  out  pillars  and  loose  coal  ;  the  E  vein  is  40 
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feet  thick.  The  slope  is  sunk  in  the  7-toot  vein  in  a  7u^  north  dip.  A 
seven  ton  locomotive  is  used  to  re-place  mule  power  in  the  mine  and  out- 
side, as  the  coal  hoisted  in  the  slope  is  only  raised  to  the  drift  level ;  here 
it  is  taken  out  to  the  breaker.  This  colliery  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  Col.  D.  P.  Brown,  general  manager  and  director,  a  gentleman  of  large 
abilities  in  mine  management,  a  i)ractical  miner  and  mining  engineer. 

A  40-horse  power  fan  is  erected  for  ventilating  the  mines. 

Sixty  men  and  25  boys  are  employed  ;  12  mules  and  130  wagons,  with 
2,517  yards  of  track  are  in  use.     Monthly  shipments,  8,000  tons. 

Casualties. — One  person  was  killed  by  falling  out  of  a  slope  wagon,  de- 
scending the  slope,  accidental,  as  per  verdict  rendered. 


No.  46. — Ckxtexxial. —  G.  M.  Frocosf,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Centralia,  in  Columbia  county,  on 
lands  of  the  Locust  Mountain  coal  company.  It  consists  of  a  slope 
sunk  on  the  south  di|)  of  the  E  vein  on  a  51°  dip,  with  east  and  west  gang- 
way's open,  in  25  feet  of  good  coal,  5  breasts  are  working  on  the  east  panel, 
a  counter  schute  has  been  driven  up  in  the  west  panel,  forming  a  new  level, 
with  5  breasts  working  on  it,  thence,  an  air-hole  is  driven  out  to  the  surface, 
and  has  been  used  as  a  second  outlet ;  character  of  the  work  done  is  con- 
sidered safe. 

J^'ive  engines=340-horse  power  with  14  boilers  are  used,  170  men  and 
35  boys  are  employed;  21  mules,  50  wagons,  and  3,000  yards  of  track  are 

laid  ;  o  IG-inch  pole  pumps  are  used  for  drainage.     Montldy  shipments 

tons.     No  casualties  during  the  year. 


No.  47. — Coi'LEY  CoLLiEHv. — Leniz  <t  Boicman,  Operator. 

This  tolliery  is  situated  north  of  Mahanoy  city,  on  lands  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroad  company.  It  consists  of  4  drifts  ;  14  breasts  are  working 
and  are  extending  gangways,  which  are  opened  into  the  Foucht  &  AVhit- 
taker  colliery,  which  panel  has  not  been  worked,  ])ending  a  legal  decision. 
Counter  gangways  have  been  opened  with  4  breasts  working  on  it  ;  a  new 
drift  has  lately  been  opened  with  3  breasts  working  on  it  and  some  stant 
breasts,  together  with  robbing  out  the  jtillars,  etc.,  of  the  B  vein  ;  mining 
is  chiefly  confined  to  robbing  out  i)illars,  etc.,  in  the  south  dips. 

Ventilation  is  efi'ected  by  natural  means,  and  find  it  only  medium. 

Two  engines;^120-horse  power,  with  4  good  boilers,  are  used  ;  187  men 
and  30  boys  are  emidoyed  ;  20  mules,  83  wagons  and  4,150  yards  of  tracks 
are  laid  ;  monthly  sliipments  10,000  tons.     No  casualties    during  the  3'ear. 

I  found  the  colliery  in  excellent  condition  as  to  the  durability  and  safe 
mining  and  drainage,  reflecting  credit  on  its  managers. 


No.  48. — Eli,f.noo\\'.\n'. — Philadelj)hia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 

Operators  and  Oitmei's. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mapledale.  It  consists  of  a  drift  on  the  E 
vein,  now  idle.  By  a  cross-cut  the  upper  twin  vein  of  the  E,  is  open  and 
10  breasts  are  working  on  it ;  the  north  split  do,,  is  nearly  exhausted  except 
the  robbing  of  pillars  ;   15  breasts  are  working  on  its  west  gangway.     The 
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west  counter  work  is  discontinued,  except  the  driving  of  a  new  plane,  to 
supply  the  plane  of  a  counter  chute. 

A  shaft  110  yards  deep  is  sunk  on  the  middle  split  of  the  E  vein.  All 
coal  mined  here  is  prepared  at  the  Knickerbocker  breaker  together  with  the 
coal  of  that  colliery  ;  east  and  west  counters  are  open  with  some  small  work 
going  on.  A  tunnel  has  opened  the  No.  4  bottom  split  of  the  E  vein,  and 
are  working  4  breasts  on  it.  Another  tunnel  opens  the  No.  2  top  split  of 
the  E  vein,  but  as  yet  no  breasts  have  been  opened  ;  5  breasts  are^working 
on  its  west  top  split,  with  80  yards  run  ;  this  tunnel  .is.  continued  still  fur- 
ther to  the  G  vein.  All  the  work  done  is  considered  safe  and  very  cred- 
itably managed. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  power  fan,  and  under  its  operation 
a  full  supply  of  air  is  produced  and  kept  in  circulation. 

Five  engines^l60-horse  power,  with  6  boilers,  are  in  use,  all  in  good 
condition;  264  men  and  85  boys  are  employed;  36  mules,  110  wagons 
and  16,066  yards  of  track  are  used  ;  monthly  shipments,  9,000  tons. 


No.  49. — Knickerbocker. — Philadelphia  and  Beading    (Joal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Mapledale  It  consists  of  a  slope  and 
drift  openings.  The  slope  is  sunk  on  the  G  vein,  with  east  and  west  panels 
opened,  the  coal  of  which  being  nearly  exhausted.  A  cross-cut  opens  the 
north  dip  of  the  G  vein,  with  east  and  west  gangways  opened,  a  counter 
lift  is  open  })y  a  plane  on  which  gangways  are  now  opening  Both  these 
districts  are  ventilated  by  the  same  air  currents,  passing  out  to  the  surface 
in  an  air  hole  open  on  this  panel,  upon  which  a  20-horse  power  fan  will  be 
erected. 

The  north  dip  of  the  top  seam  is  opened  by  a  tunnel,  and  continued  to 
the  lower  bench  of  the  E.  vein  ;  have  commenced  working  the  lower  split 
of  the  E  vein  at  water  line  in  11  feet  of  coal,  with  5  breasts  working. 

Six  engines=120-horse  power,  with  9  good  boilers  in  use  ;  100  men  and 

29  boys  are  employed  ;  14  mules,  70  wagons,  yards  of  track  in  use. 

I  found  the  colliery  in  good  condition. 


No.  50. — Yeatsville.^ — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Goal  and  Iron  Company, 

Owners  and   Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  consists  of  two  slopes 
sunk  in  the  G  vein,  in  14  feet  of  coal.  Mining  in  No.  1  slope  is  principally 
confined  to  robbing  out  pillars,  and  this  panel -is  apparently  illy  managed. 
No.  2  slope  constitutes  a  second  lift  of  180  yards  deeper  than  No.  1,  having 
opened  east  and  west  gangways,  with  6  breasts  working  on  the  west  side, 
an  up-cast  thence  opened  into  the  No.  1  level  being  used  for  ventilation.  A 
locomotive  engine  is  used  in  the  E  vein  water  level  to  do  the  haulage  from 
the  Barry  colliery.  A  tunnel  north  opens  the  10-foot  vein,  and  has  east  and 
west  gangways  opened  on  it,  which  tunnel  has  been  continued  still  north 
to  the  D  vein,  where  11  breasts  are  working;  its  west  gangway  has  11 
breasts  working — in  all  28  breasts.  The  character  of  all  the  work  done  is 
not  successfully  managed. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse  power  fan,  giving 
satisfactory  results. 
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No.  51. — FrRKACECoi.LisRv. — Atkins  &  Bros.,  Operators;  Gilbert  &  Slieoffer, 

0  loners. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Gilberton.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  opened  in 
north  to  the  D  vein,  from  which  nearly  all  the  coal  has  been  extracted. 

Forty-two  yards  of  a  tunnel  still  farther  north  opens  the  E  vein  on  its 
south  dip,  and  the  coal  is  nearly  all  mined  out.  A  flat  counter  gangway 
has  been  opened,  and  this  coal  is  nearly  exhaused  ;  2  breasts  are  working 
on  this  flat  at  the  west  side,  and  two  more  breasts  in  its  east  gangway.  A 
tunnel  opens  the  B  vein  in  12  feet  of  coal,  cutting  both  north  and  south 
dips.     A  locomotive  will  be  substituted  for  mule  power  to  do  the  haulage 

One  enginc=25-horse  power,  with  two  boilers,  are  in  use  at  the  breaker 
89  men  and  29  boys  are  employed  ;  13  mules  and  37  wagons  are  in  use. 

Monthly  shipments,  4,162  tons. 


No.  52. — Boston  Run. — Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  south  of  Gilberton.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk 
on  the  North  dip  of  the  E  vein,  in  40  feet  of  coal,  and  opens  an  east  gang- 
way on  the  bottom  split  of  1,038  yards,  and  202  yards  on  the  top  split  of 
the  E  seams ;  3  breasts  are  working  in  this  panel,  with  90  yards  of  a  run 
each.  Six  breasts  are  working  in  the  top  split,  west  side.  Mining  in  its 
western  panel  is  confined  to  robbing  out  loose  coal  and  pillars.  A  tunnel 
south  opens  the  7-foot  vein,  with  9  breasts  working  in  it,  and  4  breasts 
working  in  its  west  panel,  with  90  j'ards  of  runs. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  natural  currents  traversing  the  different  panels, 
and  supplies  considerable  good  air. 

Eight  engines=250-horse  power,  with  15  boilers  in  use,  employing  162 
men  and  38  boys  ;  20  mules,  54  wagons  and  3,805  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 

Monthly  shipments,  7,000  tons. 


No.  53. — Lost  Creek  Colliery. — Philadelphia  Coal  Company,  Operators  ; 
D.  P.  Brown,  General  Manager  and  Engineer. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Lost  Creek.  It  consists  of  a  double  slope  sunk 
on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  in  40  feet  of  coal.  Its  east  panel  is  2,600 
yards  long,  having  a  return  air-course  along  its  whole  distance ;  25  breasts 
are  working  on  this  panel,  with  80  yards  of  a  run  ;  7  counters  are  worked 
in  separate  panels,  according  to  plans  of  ^Mr.  Brown  for  economicall}'  work- 
ing the  E  vein  ;  the  west  panel  is  exhausted  of  coal,  except  robbing  out  of 
pillars.     The  colliery  is  in  a  highly  creditable  condition. 


No.  54. 


A  newjslope  is  in  course  of  sinking  named  No.  2,  at  a  distance  of  lOO 
yards,  ^b^tym 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  a  25-horse  fan,  practically  con- 
ducted throughout  the  mine  into  and  out  of  its  discharge. 

Ten  eugines=330-horse  power,  and  16  boilers  are  in  use  ;  2  steam  pumps=: 
200-hor8e  power,  are  used  for  drainage  ;  *260  men  and  40  boys  are  employed  ; 
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16  mules,  70  wagons  and  5,400  yards  of  tracks  are  in  use  ;  2  locomotives  are 

substituted  for  mule  power,  which  is  a  great  adjunct  to  a  colliery  of  this 

class 

^_' Monthly  shipments,  10,000  tons. 


No.  55. — Lehigh,  No.  3. — Philadelphia  Coal  Company,  Operators;  Col.  D. 
P.  Brown,  General  Supierintendent. 

f  ';.This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Shenandoah  City,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Girard  heirs.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  110  yards  deep  on  the  soulh  dip 
of  the  E  vein,  with  east  and  west  panels  open,  ventilated  by  a  20-horse 
power  blowing  fan.  Counter  gangways  are  also  open,  with  outlet  air-course 
driven  along  their  distance  for  the  passage  of  air.  Seven  breasts  are  work- 
ing in  the  counter  panel,  all  of  which  are  worked  by  the  run,  and  are  now 
working  two  panel  gangways. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse  power  fan,  and  find 
its  results  quite  satisfactory. 

Seven  engines=256-horse  power,  with  10  good  boilers,  are  in  use  ;  one 
locomotive  used  for  haulage  ;•  one  16-inch  column  steam  pump  used  for 
drainage  ;  168  men  and  38  boys  are  employed  ;  10  mules,  50  wagons  and 
6,497  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 

I  can  recommend  this  colliery  as  being  well  managed  throughout. 


No.  56. — Philadelphia  Colliery. — Philadelphia  Coal  Company,  Operators; 
Col.  D.  P.  Brown,  General  Sujjerintendent. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Lehigh,  No.  3,  colliery,  on  lands  of  the 
Girard  heirs.  It  consists  of  a  new  slope,  now  in  the  course  of  construction, 
employing  20  men.  It  is  intended  to  open  the  E,  D,  7-foot,  and  B  veins  in 
this  new  mine. 


No.  57.^ — Koh-i-noor  Shaft-. — li.  Ileckscher  d;  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Shenandoah  City,  on  lands  of  Gilbert  & 
Sheafer.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  E  vein,  140  yards  deep,  with 
very  extensive  operations,  practically  managed  throughout. 

The  coal  is  49  feet  thick.  Five  breasts  are  working  in  its  east  panel.  Min- 
ing in  its  west  panel  is  at  present  suspended.  Twenty  breasts  are  working 
in  its  outlet  gangway,  with  runs  of  110  yards  each,  on  a  dip  of  14°  to  28°. 
Five  breasts  are  working  in  its  west  outlet  gangway.  A  new  slant  gang- 
way is  being  driven  up  125  yards,  with  12  breasts  working  in  it.  Five 
breasts  are  working  in  the  east  E  gangway,  and  eighteen  breasts  working 
in  the  west  plane  gangway — in  all,  65  breasts. 

A  new  slope,  300  yards  deep,  has  been  sunk  100  yards  east  of  the  shaft, 
and  opened  3  gangways  in  it,  one  of  which  will  be  used  for  a  counter  gang- 
way. All  this  work  in  its  management  and  condition  cannot  be  surpassed 
by  any  others  in  the  district. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  40-horse  power  fan.  The  air  currents  are 
practically  managed  to  make  ventilation  safe  and  a  success  in  its  applica 
tion  throughout  the  mine. 
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Ten  engines=5'72  horse  power,  with  11  good  boilers,  are  in  use.  Drain- 
age is  efl'ected  by  the  use  of  tank  cages  in  place  of  pumps,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  quite  reliable  ;  345  men  and  75  boys  are  employed  ;  25  mules,  100 
wagons  and  19,000  yards  of  tracks  are  in  use. 

Monthly  shipments,  11,500  tons. 


No.  58. — Swate's  Drift. 

This  drift  is  open  in  100  yards,  with  T  breasts  working,  and  known  as  a 
land-sale  colliery,  operated  by  horse  power,  employing  ten  hands,  and  using 
three  mules  and  four  drift  wagons. 


No.  59. — Bear  Ridge. —  G.  Mumper,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Frackville  planes,  on  lands  of 
Philadelphia  city.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E 
vein,  in  45  feet  of  coal,  with  east  and  west  panels  open,  179  yards  of  a  tun- 
nel opening  the  E  vein,  and  has  east  and  West  gangway's  open,  13  breasts 
are  working  on  this  level,  with  160  yards  of  a  run,  16  breasts,  &c,,  are 
worked  on  the  west  gangway,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  power  fan.  The  mine  has  been  dis- 
advantageously  laid  out,  and  works  8  engines^575-hor8e  power,  with  20 
boilers  in  use ;  2  steam  pumfte,  one  8  inch  and  one  14  inch  columns ;  100 
men,  33  boys,  11  mules,  25  wagons. 


No.  60. — Bear  Ridge  Tunnel. 

This  colliery  is  located  at  foot  of  Frackville  planes.  It  consists  of  a  tun- 
nel driven  202  yards  north  to  the  E  vein,  with  cast  and  west  gangways, 
working  6  breasts,  &c.,  on  a  run  of  120  yards,  and  6  breasts  are  working 
on  the  west  panel. 

Ventilation  is  good  ;  4  engines^l50  horse  power,  5  boilers,  all  in  good 
condition ;  190  men,  20  Ijoys  are  employed  ;  7  mules,  29  wagons  ;  920 
yards  of  tracks  are  laid.  This  is  quite  newly  established,  and  tlie  colliery 
embraces  all  the  white  ash  seams ;  the  location  is  convenient  and  accessi- 
ble to  railroad  accommodation. 


No.  61. — Hazle  Dei-l. — R.  Gorrell,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Centralia,  in  Columbia  county,  on  lands  of 
Locust  Mountain  Coal  Company.  It  consists  of  two  slopes  sunk  in  two  lift 
on  the  E  vein,  in  24  feet  of  coal,  with  east  and  west  gangway  ;  mining 
in  the  eastern  panel  is  chiefly  confined  to  robbing  out  pillars.  The  west 
panel  gangway  flattens  to  a  level,  worked  by  switch  back  breastings,  and 
ventilated  b}^  an  air  hole  driven  out  to  the  old  level,  making  a  good  second 
outlet  for  men  ;  tlie  current  is  efl'ected  by  the  discharge  steam  into  this  up- 
cast, which  supplies  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air ;  4  engines=300  horse 
power,  with  10  boilers  are  in  use;  one  steam  pump=:60  horse  power  is 

used  for  drainage ;  100  men  and  38  boys  are  employed  ;  32  mules, 

wagonS;  and  3,782  yards  of  tracks  are  in  use  ;  monthly  shipment  7,000  tons. 
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No.  62. — Buck  Mountain  Tunnel. — E.  Gorrell  &  Co.,  Operators,. 

This  new  colliery  is  situated  in  Columbia  county,  near  Centralia,  on  lands  • 
of  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Company.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  driven  340 
yards  south  to  the  B  vein  in  12  feet  of  coal,  with  east  and  west  panels 
opened,  8  breasts  are  working  on  its  west  gangway,  and  ventilated  by  a 
furnace  located  in  an  upcast,  5  breasts  on  the  east  panel ;  all  the  work  done 
is  considered  safe  ;  2  engines=60-horse  power,  with  2  boilers  are  in  use  ; 
()0  men  and  28  boys  are  employed  ;  6  mules,  30  w^agons  and  2,000  3'ards  of 
tracks  are  used  ;*^monthly  shipments,  3,500  tons. 


No.  63. — Cambrian. —  Cleaver  &  Glenwright,  Operators. 

'  This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Ashland,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  At  present  the  works  are  standing  idle, 
and  are  removing|the  machinery. 


No.  64. — ^Beaver  Run  Colliery. — Z>.  Bowman,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Mahanoy  City,  on  lands  of  the  Lehigh 
Yalley  Railroad  Company.  It  consists  of  a«tunnel  driven  150  yards  south, 
cutting  two  veins  in  its  course,  opening  gangways  in  east  and  west,  and 
continued  to  the  B  vein,  which  has  seven  breasts  working  in  it.  This  mine 
has  been  ventilated  by  natural  currents,  and  is  of  a  medium  character. 

One  engine=40-horse  power,  with  2  boilers  in  use  ;  23  men  and  6  boys 
are  employed;  4  mules,  26  wagons  and  1,400  yards  of  track  are  is  use. 
Monthly  shipments,  1,000  tons. 


No.  65.— CuYLER  Colliery. — Huton  &  Brothers,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Raven  Run,  on  lands  of  Cuyler  and  others.  It 
consists  of  2  drifts  opened  on  the  B  and  E  viens.  The  B  vein  is  16  feet 
thick  with  7  bi-easts  working,  and  8  breasts  are  working  on  its  counter  gang- 
way. 15  breasts  are  working  in  No.  2  counter,  and  has  6  more  breasts 
working  in  its  south  counter.  A  steam  fan  ventilates  the  west  drift  work- 
ings ;  160  men  and  25  boys  are  employed  ;  26  mules,  60  wagons,  6  engines 
=  160-horse  power,  with  10  boilers  are  in  use.  One  10-horse  locomotive  has 
been  substituted  for  mule  power.     Monthly  shipments,  10,500  tons. 


No.  66.— Mammoth  Drift. 

This  colliery  consists  of  a  drift,  opening  with  12  breasts  working  in  its 
west  gangway,  with  runs  of  115  yards  in  20  feet  of  coal,  and  ventilated  by 
a  farnace.  Annual  shipments,  77,000  tons.  35  men  are  employed  ;  6  mules, 
26  wagons  and  1,500  yards  of  track  are  used. 
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!No.  67. — North  Mahaxov. — Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Mahanoy  City.  It  consists  of  a  slope 
operation  on  the  south  dip  of  the  7-foot  vein,  with  pumps  and  traveling- roads. 
16  breasts  are  working  in  its  west  gangway  with  runs  of  80  yards  each. 
This  panel  is  ventilated  by  a  20-horse  power  fan  ;  an  up-cast  airway  is  open 
in  the  15th  breast  and  into  the  old  level.  A  tunnel  driven  west  of  the  slope 
opens  the  16  feet  or  B  vein,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open.  4  breasts 
are  working  on  the  east  panel,  on  which  a  second  outlet  has  been  opened. 
13  breasts  are  working  in  its  west  gangway.  A  tunnel  south  opens  the 
6-foot  vein,  but  at  present  no  important  operation  has  been  carried  on.  All 
the  colliery  is  well  ventilated,  and  the  character  of  the  work  done  is  consid- 
ered safe. 

Five  engines=146horse  power,  with  6  boilers,  are  in  use  ;  1  steam  pump 
r=40-horse  power,  used  for  drainage  ;  155  men  and  25  boys  are  employed  ; 
15  mules,  52  w^agons  and  3,150  yards  of  track  are  in  use.  I  find  the  col- 
liery in  excellent  condition. 


No.  68. — Hillside. — Philadelphia  and  Reading   Goal  and  Iron   Company, 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mahanoy  City.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  in 
2  lifts  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Black  Heath  vein,  with  east  and  west  gang- 
ways opened.  4  veins  have  been  opened  in  this  colliery  ;  little  or  no  min- 
ing has  been  done  here  this  season  ;  a  tunnel  opens  the  north  and  south  dips 
of  the  several  veins  :  5  breasts  are  working  in  its  eastern  panel.  58  men 
and  18  boys  are  employed  ;  9  mules  and  26  wagons,  with  3,490  yai-ds  of 
track  are  used. 

Two  engines^50-horse  power,  with  4  boilers,  are  in  use. 

Ventilation  is  but'medium,  but  the  colliery  is  in  good  order. 


No.  69. — Tkexton  Colliery. — Esser,  Booth  d-  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Mahanoy  City.  It  consists  of  a  slope 
sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  the  D  vein  on  a  23°  dip,  with  east  and  west  gang- 
Avays  opened.  The  breasts  are  opened  as  slant  gangways;  a  new  up-cast 
has  been  opened  out  to  the  surface,  where  a  furnace  has  been  erected  for 
ventilating  the  mines. 

Four  engines:=140-horse  power,  with  4  boilers  arc  in  use.  An  8-inch 
steam  pump  is  used  for  drainage.     30  hands  are  employed. 


No.  70. — IlARTFoRn. — Pldladelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

doners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Mahanoj'  City.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  driven 
in  south  325  yards,  and  gangways  opened  east  and  west.  8  breasts  are 
working  in  its  eastern  panels  in  7  feet  of  coal. 

One  r2-horse  power  engine  with  2  boilers  are  used  ;  23  hands  are  inside 
and  10  outside;  3  mules,  6  wagons  and  400  yards  of  track  are  used.     The 
colliery  being  newl}^  put  in  repairs,  and  the  mines  re-modeled,  promises  to 
make  it  remunerative  in  a  short  time. 
9  MiNi^  Re? 
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Thus  to  collieries  have  been  examined  in  my  district,  making-  210  visits 
of  inspection  ;  330  miles  have  been  ti'aveled  in  the  mines  and  3,746  outside. 
Then;  are  52  drifts,  75  slope  and  7  shaft  collieries  ;  69  fans  are  in  operation, 
Avith  18  furnaces,  under  whose  operation  the  ventilation  of  those  collieries 
has  been  effected,  equal  to  1,500-horse  power;  1,411  breasts  of  coal  are 
working',  exclusive  of  extension  of  gangways,  the  opening  of  additional 
works  and  extraction  of  pillars  and  loose  coal.  37  tunnels  are  open  their 
aggregate  length. 

There  are  8,695  men  and  2,367  boys  employed=l  1,062  hands  ;  989  mules 
and  3,614  mine  wagons,  with  129  miles  of  trabk  in  use.  There  are  356  steam 
engines,  with  784  steam  boilers  in  use,  and  76  pumps  of  8,860-horse  power 
in  use  for  drainage.  44  persons  lost  their  lives  during  the  year  ;  of  this 
number,  33  were  killed  and  11  died  of  their  injuries,  leaving  20  widows  and 
71  orphans;  the  casualties  resulting  in  injuries  were  95.  Of  44  inquests 
making  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  these  casualties  that  resulted  in  death, 
the  verdicts  rendered  in  42  cases  decided  that  they  were  the  result  of  acci- 
dents, and  in  the  other  two  cases,  that  other  parties  were  blamable  to  a 
criminal  extent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  for  each  251^  persons  employed,  one  person  lost 
a  life  this  year;  and  for  each  1161  persons  employed,  one  person  had  been 
maimed  and  injured. 


Maps  of  Ashland  District,  1874. 


4. 
.5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


1.  Keystone 2  slopes,  i   25. 

2.  Locust  Dale 1  slope.  26. 

3.  Cambrian 1     "  I   27. 

Tunnel 2  slopes,  i   28. 

Focht  <fc  Co.. 1  slope.  29. 

St.  Nicholas 1     "  {    30. 

Suffolk 3  drifts.  31. 

Tunnel  Ridge 1  slope.  32. 

Glendon 1     "  1    33. 

Oak  Hollow 1     "  ,    34. 

11.  Coplev 1     "  35. 

12.  Bear  Run 1     "  36. 

13.  Primrose 1     "  37. 

14.  Silliman , 1     "  ;    38. 

15.  Bear  Ridge.. 1     "  I  39. 

Turkey  Run 1  shaft.  40. 

Gilberton 1  slope.  |   41. 

Cuyler , 1  drift.  '   42. 

Shenandoah  City, 1  slope.  1  43. 

Shenandoah,  West 1     "  i  44. 

Plank  Ridge 1  shaft.  I    45. 

Grant 2  drifts.  46. 

M'Neill 2  slopes.  ,    47. 

Barry 1  slope.  48. 

Forty-eight  maps  of  the  different  coal 
inside  works  of  each  mine,  laid  down  on 


Wm.  Penn 1  shaft. 

Ellengowan,  1  shaft,  1  slope,  6  drifts. 

Girard 1  shaft,  1  slope. 

Coal  Ridge 1  slope. 

Silver  Brook 1  shaft. 

Honey  Brook 4  slopes. 

Reno 1  slope. 

Hoffman 1  slope,  2  drifts. 

Colorado 1  slope,  2  drifts. 

Preston's,  1,  2,  3,  4 4  slopes,  1  drift. 

Lost  Creek 1  slope. 

Knickerbocker 1     " 

Thomas 1     " 

Girard  Mammoth 2  drifts. 

Lehigh,  No.  3 1  slope. 

Big  Mine  Run 1  slope,  5  drifts. 

Focht  tfe  Co 1  slope. 

Girardsville 1  slope,  6  drifts. 

Hazle  Dell 1  slope,  1  tunneL 

Continental 1  slope. 

Centralia 1     " 

Big  Mine  Run,  east,  1  slope,  2  drifts. 

Union 1  slope,  1  tunnel. 

Excelsior 1  sloj)e. 

tracts,  embracing  the  draft  of  the 
a  scale  of  100  feet  to  an  inch. 
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Names  of  the   Shamokin   District  Coujekies,  their    Numbers  and     county 

TO  WHICH  they  Belong. 


Marshall,  Northumberlaml.  |  2S. 

Trevorten do.  20. 

Luke  Fidler do.  30. 

Henry  Clay do,  31. 

Kiick'Ridf/e do.  3li. 

Enterprise. do.  33. 

Reliance do,  34. 

Big  Mountain  . .  .do.  35. 

Mariam do.  3G. 

Monitor do.  37. 

Lancaster do.  38, 

Locust  Gap do.  30. 

Locust  Spring  ..  .do.  40. 

Short  Mountain,  Dauphin.  41, 
Cameron,  Northumberland  count}'.         42. 

Summit  Branch,  Dauphin,  43. 

Big  Lick do.  44. 

Ben  Franklin,  Northumberland  eo.        45. 

iSIorton do.  46, 

Alaska do.  ,47. 

George  Fales do.  ,  48. 

Brady do,  49, 

Excelsior do,  :  50, 

Coal  Ridge do,  !  51, 

Black  Diamond do.  1  52. 

Burnside do.  !  53. 

Bear  Vallej' do.  i 


Hickorj'  Swamp,  Northumberland  co. 

Hickory  Ridge do. 

Bear  Valley  Shaft do. 

Franklin do. 

Royal  Oak do. 

Brookside Schuylkill  county. 

Colket do. 

West  End do. 

Eureka do. 

Kalmia do. 

Lower  Ranch  Creek do. 

Helfenstine,  Northumberland  county. 
Big  Run  Gap,  Dauphin. 

Northside do. 

Diamond,  No.  2,  Schuj'lkill  countj'. 

Phoenix,  No.  2. do. 

Otto's do. 

Pvne do. 

Middle  Creek  Shaft do. 

East  Franklin do. 

Lincoln  Tunnel do. 

Ranch  Gap do. 

Bear  Valley,  Northumberland  co. 
Red  Mountain,  Schuylkill  county. 
Northside,  Dauphin  county. 
Red  Ash  Tunnel,  Northumberland  co. 
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Making  26  deaths  in  the  district  during  the  year,  of  which  number 
10  persons  lost  their  lives  by  falls  of  coal. 

3  persons  lost  their  lives  by  falls  of  rocks  and  slate. 

3  persons  lost  their  lives  by  being  crushed  by  mine  wagons. 

1  person  lost  his  life  by  being  crushed  in  the  rollers. 

1  person  lost  his  life  by  falling  down  a  shaft. 

I  person  lost  his  life  by  props  falling  on  him  by  a  crush  of  coal. 

3  persons  lost  their  lives  by  explosions  of  powder. 

1  person  lost  his  life  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp. 

2  persons  lost  their  lives  by  being  crushed  in  gangways. 
1  person  lost  his  life  by  being  scalded  by  steam. 

26  deaths,  leaving  19  widows  and  49  orphans  to  contend  against  the  mise- 
ries entailed  upon  this  class  of  persons  in  consequence  of  such  casualties  ; 
while  in  1ST3,  there  were  44  deaths,  leaving  28  widows  and  98  oiphans, 
being  less  by  18  deaths,  10  widows  and  49  orphans  this  year.  This  state- 
ment is  certainly  gratifying  to  all,  particularly  to  the  inspector  of  mines  for 
the  good  management  of  the  collieries  in  his  district. 

The  number  of  coal  producing  collieries  in  the  district  has  not  materially 
decreased,  but  the  shipments  have  increased  somewhat ;  many  of  which  are 
engaged  in  making  extensive  improvements  in  sinking  new  slopes  and 
shafts,  and  sinking  new  lifts  in  old  works.  The  market  advantages  of 
Northumberland,  cannot  be  excelled  by  an}^  other  region  in  the  State,  and 
only  awaits  early  and  proper  developments.  Those  owned  by  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  are  making  marked  progress, 
while  other  operators  appear  to  take  new  vigor  from  such  encouraging  ex- 
amples. 
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One  hundred  and  filty  persons  were  maimed  and  injured  in  and  about  the 
collieries  of  this  district  during  the  year,  against  101  casualcies  in  the  year 
1873.     Of  this  number, 

4  died  of  the  mortal  injuries  they  received, 
26  were  injured  by  wagons  crushing  them. 
20  were  injured  by  lire-damp  explosions. 
44  were  injured  by  falls  of  coal. 

15  were  injured  by  falls  of  rock  and  slate. 
6  were  injured  by  explosions  of  powder. 
11  were  injured  by  explosions  of  blasts. 

5  Avere  injured  by  the  breaking  of  slope  ropes. 

1  was  injured  by  machinery  while  oiling  and  in  motion. 

3  were  injured  by  being  kicked  by  vicious  mules. 

4  were  injured  by  falling  down  slopes,  &c. 
15  were  injured  by  sundry  accidents. 

Charactei'  of  the  ivjuries  sustained — ■ 

32  persons  whose  bodies  were  severely  crushed  by  sundr^^  accidents. 

9  persons  had  received  fractures  of  the  head. 

9  persons  had  their  arms  broken,  and  5  of  which  were  amputated. 

4  persons  had  their  fingers  cut  oft'. 
25  persons  had  their  legs  broken,  5  of  which  had  been  amputated. 

6  persons  had  their  feet  cut  and  crushed,  2  of  which  had  been  amputated. 

1  person  had  his  eyes  destroyed. 

2  persons  had  their  shoulders  hopelessly  dislocated. 
4  persons  had  their  hips  hopelessly  dislocated. 

3  persons  had  their  hands  hopelessly  crushed  and  disfigured. 
3  persons  had  their  backs  broken  and  crippled  for  life. 

52  others  v^^ere  severely  injured  by  sundry  accidents. 

150  casualties  occurred  which  resulted  in  maiming  these  persons,  against 
101  casualties  of  a  like  character  in  the  year  18*13. 

Yet  although  the  number  of  injuries  is  larger  by  49  this  year  than  that 
of  1873,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  the  number  of  deaths  are  18  less  this  year 
than  was  the  case  in  1873,  and  still  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  a  still 
greater  reduction  of  deaths  will  result  from  the  good  and  eiEcient  services 
rendered  by  the  inspector  of  the  distiict,  Mr.  Ilemingray,  and  the  good 
regulations  established  by  a  large  niimber  of  the  operators,  but  particularly 
in  all  the  collieries  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  in  this  district,  and  also  the  increased  industrj^  and  improvement 
in  the  mining  bosses  and  superintendents  throughout  the  collieries  gener- 
ally, who  are  prudeutl}"  increasing  their  knowledge  of  mining,  managing 
and  ventilating  mines,  who  in  a  few  years  many  of  which  will  be  fully  com- 
petent to  manage  collieries  of  any  magnitude. 


No.  1. — Maushall  Colliery. — Beese  &  Bivthers,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Shamokin  borough, 
on  lands  of  William  H.  Marshall.  It  consists  of  a  single  track  slope  sunk 
westward  66  yards  to  a  basin.  It  is  sunk  on  the  No.  13  Red  Ash  seam, 
two  gangways  are  open  in  westward  upon  the  north  and  south  dip.  The 
north  dip  gangway  is  open  250  yards,  with  150  j'^ards  more  to  open  it  to 
the  boundary  line.  This  seam  is  5|  feet  thick  on  its  north  dip,  on  an  angle 
of  68°,  with  only  one  breast  working. 
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Tlie  suulli  ^"augvvuy  in  vvuiivm^  witu  LcO  yai'Cio  opcii,  the  scaiii  io  6  icct 
thick,  on  an  angle  of  20°,  with  one  breast  working. 

Ventiiatioji  is  obtained  by  natural  means,  all  the  breasts  are  worked  out 
to  the  water  level  gangway,  which  serves  as  an  outlet  air  course,  and 
answers  the  requirements  of  this  colliery,  the  geiu'ral  character  of  the  work 
I  consider  safe. 

Drainage  is  i)roduced  by  a  steam  pump  ;  engine  in  use  is  an  8-horse 
power,  wliich  serves  for  hoisting  and  preparing  coal ;  boilers,  two  in  num- 
ber, which  supplies  the  steam  pump  and  engine  are  reported  to  me  in  good 
condition  ;  1.3  n^en,  2  boys  are  employed,  with  2  mules,  5  wagons  and  700 
yards  of  tracks  are  used. 


No.  2. — Trevortox  Colliery. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Trevorton,  Northumberland  county.  It  con- 
sists of  two  double  track  slopes,  and  has  been  sunk  on  the  Lykens  Valley 
Red  Ash  seam,  and  three  w;iter  level  drifts  are  open  on  the  turn  seams  of 
the  White  Ash. 

No.  1  slope  is  sunk  90  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  Lykens  Valley 
seam,  which  is  here  10  feet  thick,  the  coal  of  which  is  nearly  mined  out, 
and  mining  chiefly  confined  to  robbing  out  pillars. 

No.  3  slope  is  sunk  83  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Lykens  Valley 
seam,  and  is  here  10  feet  thick;  700  yards  of  gangways  are  open  and  are 
continued;  ]  0  breasts  are  working  on  the  west  gangway,  and  15  breasts 
on  the  east,  and  mining  activeh'  carried  on. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  12-horse  power  steam  fan,  which  I  find 
to  be  amply  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 

Drift  (Kenny)  on  the  White  Ash  seam  is  opened  150  yards  on  its  south 
dip  in  its  first  basin.  Its  east  gangway  has  been  open  300  j-ards,  cutting 
into  the  Renny  works,  which  is  partially  worked  out.  A  tunnel  has  been 
driven  80  yards  south,  again  cutting  the  No.  9  seam  on  its  south  dip  in  a 
second  basin,  8  breasts  are  open  on  the  second  basin,  and  all  in  14  feet  of 
coal,  the  scant  dip  south  55°. 

Drift  No.  8  on  flat,  south  dip.  Its  main  west  gangway  is  900  yards  long, 
in  12  feet  of  coal,  dipping  18°.  Three  plane  gangways  are  open,. their 
aggregate  length  is  700  yards,  witii  7  breasts  working. 

A  north  dip  counter  drift  gangway  600  yards  long  is  also  open  with  11 
breasts  working,  40  feet  above  another  counter  gangway  is  open  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  the  upper  coal  on  the  saddle  or  synclinal  dips. 

Ven/ilafion. — No.  3  slope  is  ventilated  by  a  20-horso  power  fan,  located. 
30  yards  west  of  slope,  and  operates  on  the  Renny  drift  workings  also, 
which  supplies  sufficient  ventilation  ibr  all. 

The  north  and  south  dip  drifts  are  ventilated  by  natural  currents  at 
present,  but  this  system  will  soon  be  superseded  by  a  steam  fan,  which 
will  control  ventilation  to  perfection.  I  find  a  disposition  evinced  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  to  have  the  law  fully  complied  with. 

Machinery. — This  consists  of  ten  engines,  viz  :  One  60-horse  engine 
employed  at  No.  1  slope  ;  one  30-horse  engine  employed  at  No.  1  breaker  ; 
two  lOO-horse  eiigines  employed  at  No.  3  slope  ;  one  30-horse  engine  em- 
ployed at  No.  2  breaker  ;  two  55-horse  engines  employed  at  steam  fan  ; 
two  GO-horse  engines  employed  at  Renney  and  Drift  I'lanes  ;  one  30-horse 
engine  employed  at  saw-mill.     With  power  equivalent  to  305  horses. 

Drainage  is  efl'ected  by  a  sixteen  inch  pole  pump  at  No.  1  slope  and  a 
six  inch  steam  pump  at  No.  3  slope. 
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There  are  25  boilers  in  use  for  supplying  steam,  all  of  which  are  reported 
in  j^ood  condition. 

liemarks. — All  the  machinery  in  use  is  securely  fenced  oiF  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents, and  all  under  the  care  of  efficient  bosses  and  superintended  by 
John  Veitch,  192  men  and  13  boys  are  employed  inside,  and  73  men  and 
98  boys  outside=376  hands.  With  45  mules  and  156  mine  wagons  in  use, 
and  6,784  yards  of  track  laid  in  the  works. 

Monthly  shipments  of  coal  Avill  average  10,000  tons.  I  am  pleased  to 
state,  I  find  the  inside  and  outside  works  properly  managed,  and  disposi- 
tion evinced  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 


No.  3. — Luke  Fidler  Colliery. 

Its  location  is  in  the  east  of  Shamokin  borough,  on  lands  of  M.  Rand, 
M.  C.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  through  rock  measures, 
20  yards  deep  in  a  35°  angle,  at  which  point  a  tunnel  750  yards  long  is 
driven,  cutting  both  the  red  and  white  ash  veins,  viz  :  Nos.  11,  10,  9  and 
8  ;  the  latter  two  being  the  twin  seams  of  the  E  vein.  The  tunnel  level 
is  used  for  water  draiaage  and  through  No.  12  vein  to  the  surface.  No.  10 
vein  coal  is  well  worked  out,  but  a  shaft  was  sunk  71  yards  deep,  which 
cut  the  twin  seams  9  and  8  of  the  E.  The  western  works  of  the  Nos.  9  and 
8  are  finished  on  the  water  line.  No.  8  east  gangway  is  worked  in  1,000 
yards ;  No.  9  east  gangway  is  now  idle  ;  there  are  14  breasts  working  in 
the  eastern  district  in  7|  feet  thick  of  coal,  on  a  20°  angle. 

There  are  counter  gangways  open  on  No.  8,  the  coal  of  which  is  carried 
by  a  self-acting  plane  of  85  yards  in  length  ;  14  breasts  are  working  on 
these  counters.  38  yards  still  above  this,  a  second  counter  of  works  are 
open,  with  13  breasts  working;  the  coal  of  which  is  dumped  into  one  of 
the  lower  breasts,  which  answers  as  an  inclined  plane. 

A  shaft  70  3^ards  deep  is  now  sunk  on  No.  10,  which  cuts  the  twin  veins 
8  and  9,  in  8  feet  of  coal  on  a  20°  angle  ;  new  gangways  are  being  turned 
ofi';  the  shaft  has  two  ways  in  it,  with  a  pump  and  an  up-cast  air  chamber 
in  the  same  opening,  consisting  of  an  area  ©f  252  square  feet  section.  Two 
40-horse  engines  are  used  for  hoisting  and  pumping,  with  steam  received 
from  the  breaker  boilers. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  20-horse  power  fan,  located  two 
miles  eastward,  on  the  Hickory  Swamp  works,  in  the  western  part  of  that 
colliery,  while  the  counters  are  ventilated  by  means  of  an  air-shaft  open  out 
to  the  surface,  all  of  which  has  given  general  satisfaction. 

Machinery  consists  of — 

2  forty-horse  power  engines,  used  at  the  slope. 

1  thirty do do breaker. 

1  forty do do plane  engine. 

1  twenty-five    do do steam  fan. 

Equals  175-horse  power,  with  8  good  boilers  in  use. 

The  force  employed  consists  of  240  men  and  68  boys,  38  mules  and  112 
wagons 


No.  4.— Hknry  Clav. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  operated  by  R.  Langdon  & 
Co.     It  consists  of  a  single  track  slope  sunk  106  yards  on  the  north  dip  of 
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the  No.  S  vein,  on  an  18^  dip.  Its  main  west  gangway  is  open  633  j'ards, 
and  connects  No.  9  gangway  by  a  cross-cut,  (tunnel,)  and  continued  1,410 
yards  further  to  the  boundary  limit.  Two  slant  planes  are  opened  off  from 
this  raainwav,  633  yards  long;  12  breasts  are  working  in  7  feet  of  coal  on 
a  20°  dip. 

No.  8  works  are  nearly  exhausted  ;  a  counter  level  drift  is  open  in  No.  9, 
717  yards  long,  and  nearly  exhausted.  One  slant  plane  300  yards  long 
opens  off  main  gangway,  having  5  breasts  working.  No.  8  vein  is  open  by 
a  46  yard  tunnel,  having  3  gangways  and  6  breasts  working  in  it  in  7  feet 
of  good  coal  and  nearly  flat. 

Ventilation. — This  is  effected  b}-  a  20-horse  fan,  used  for  the  slope  and 
counter  workings,  and  serves  to  ventilate  both  works  well.  Since  the  dis- 
aster in  1873,  when  ten  persons  were  suffocated,  the  works  are  kept  nearly 
free  of  fire-damp,  and  now  may  be  kept  quite  safe  for  working. 

Machinery  consists  of  one  hoisting  engine,  40-horse  power,  which  is  used 
for  hoisting  and  drainage  ;  one  30-horse  breaker  engine=:70-horse  power, 
with  6  good  steam  boilers  ;  one  14  inch  pole  pump  ;  140  men  and  45  boys 
are  employed  in  the  works,  with  108  wagons  and  29  mules  in  use.  The 
monthly  shipments  will  average  7,000  tons.  Andrew  Fulton,  superintend- 
ent. 


No.  5. — Buck  Ridge. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of  Renshaw  k.  John- 
son. It  has  been  ten  years  in  operation.  The  operation  consists  of  nine 
water  level  drifts  open  in  the  twin  veins,  Nos.  8  and  9,  and  a  double  track 
slope  sunk  287  j'ards  deep  on  the  No.  8  seam  in  7^  feet  of  coal,  ou  an  angle 
of  33°.  Drifts  5,  8  and  9,  are  open  on  No.  9,  each  gangway  is  open  in  600 
yards  each  ;  mining  is  principally  confined  to  robbing  out  pillars,  employ- 
ing 20  men.  Drifts  1  and  2,  also  open  on  No.  9,  and  are  confined  to  rob- 
bing pillars.  Drifts  7  and  8,  are  open  on  No.  8  vein,  but  No.  7  drift  is 
nearly  exhausted  of  coal ;  No.  8  drift  is  250  yards  in  8  feet  of  good  coal, 
on  a  15°  dip. 

A  new  double  track  slope  is  sunk  287  yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  No. 
8  vein,  and  100  j^ards  below  the  water  level  workings.  Its  east  gangway 
is  250  yards  long,  with  10  breasts  working.  Its  west  gangway  is  250  yards 
long,  with  10  breasts  working  and  in  9  feet  of  fine  coal,  dipping  on  an  angle 
of  35°.  A  cross-cut  43  feet  long  at  foot  of  slope,  opens  the  No.  9  vein  in 
6  feet  of  good  coal,  with  two  gangways  working  5  breasts,  from  which 
place  an  air-hole  is  excavated  to  the  surface,  and  also  a  very  substantial 
traveling  road  or  the  second  outlet.  These  gangways  are  open  east  and 
west,  extending  into  the  Henry  Clay  and  Greenback  collieries 

Ventilation. — In  the  water  level  workings  it  is  effected  by  natural  cur- 
rents ;  all  these  drifts  are  connected  by  cross-cut  air  courses  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  slope  at  present  is  also  ventilated  by  the  same  means,  but  a  fan 
will  soon  be  substituted  for  this  purpose.  Drainage  is  effected  b}*  a  14 
inch  pole  pump,  discharging  into  the  level  gangway. 

Madiinery . — This  consists  of  1  hoisting  engine,  50-horse  power,  at  slripe  ; 
1  pumping  engine,  50-horse  power,  at  slope  ;  1  breaker  engine,  40-horse 
power,  preparing  coal,  eijuals  1 40-horse  power,  with  14  good  boilers. 

The  force  employed  consists  of  109  men  and  30  buys,  with  33  mules  and 
150  wagons  in  use,  and  some  6  miles  of  track  laid. 
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No.  6. — Enterprise. —  Thomas  Baumgarden ,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Shainokin,  on  the  lands  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  It  consists  of  a  double 
track  slope  sunk  210  yards  to  the  basin  on  the  twin  veins  on  No.  8,  it  being 
the  underlying  vein'' in  a  dip  of  40°.  Its  western  gangway  is  open  380 
yards  in  1  feet  of  superior  coal.  Its  west  gangway  on  the  south  dip  is  open 
475  yards  through  the  basin,  with  breast  runs  of  40  yards  to  the  flat ;  here 
the  coal  is  conveyed  to  a  counter  chute  from  these  flat  workings  to  the  main 
gangway,  thence  out ;  east  and  west  gangways  are  open  in  this  flat,  which 
promises  to  produce  a  large  yield  of  excellent  coal.  The  north  dip  is  simi- 
larly worked,  but  the  coal  is  only  4  feet  thick.  Both  coals  of  the  slope 
gangways  are  taken  out  of  No.  8  gangway  ;  20  breasts  are  working  and  6 
gangways,  besides  chutes,  headings,  &c.,  and  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  mines  in  Northumberland  county. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  steam  fan,  that  has  been  put  in  operation 
lately,  and  renders  ventilation  a  success  which  was  not  the  case  previously. 

Remai-hs. — The  general  condition  of  the  mines  is  good.  The  roof  of  the 
mines  is  excellent,  requiring  but  little  timbering. 

jNIachinery  consists  of  one  hoisting  engine  of  150-horse  power  for  the 
slope,  one  pumping  engine  of  40-horse  power  at  the  old  slope,  one  breaker 
engine  of  30-horse  power  for  preparing  coal,  one  locomotive  engine  of  10- 
horse  power  used  for  haulage.  Total — Four  engines  equal  to  230-horse 
power,  with  thirteen  boilers,  which  are  represented  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  150  men  and  32  boys  are  employed  ;  15  mules  and  60  wagons  are  in 
use  ;  monthly  shipments  will  average  8,000  tons. 


No.  7. — Reliance. 

This  colliery  is  situated  half  mile  south  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  lands 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of 
a  double  track  slope,  sunk  370  yards  deep  on  a  north  dip  of  the  E  seam,  on 
an  angle  of  17°,  and  two  lilts  below  water  level.  Here  east  and  west  gang- 
ways are  open,  with  chutes  and  air-course  newly  opened,  in  17  feet  of 
splendid  coal.  Gangways  are  being  driven  on  the  old  slope  level  1,450 
yards  west  with  250  yards  to  run  ;  (5  breasts  are  working  with  gangways 
and  air-courses  upon  this  level. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  power  fan,  which  produces  very 
good  ventilation  all  through  the  three  levels.  I  found  14,756  cubic  feet  of 
air  in  circulation,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  colliery  is  good. 

Machinery. — 245-horse  power  is  used  at  the  colliery,  supplied  with  steam 
from  11  boilers  ;  a  14  inch  pole  pump  is  used  for  drainage  ;  166  men  and 
84  boys^250  hands,  23  mules,  84  wagons  and  18,654  yards  of  track  are 
used  on  the  colliery;  monthly  shipments  are  equal  to  7,500  tons.  A.  B. 
Day,  superintendent. 


No.  8. — Big  Mountain, 

This  colliery  is  situated  one  mile  south  of  Shamokin,  on  lands  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  one  drift 
and  5  counter  levels  on  the  north  and  south  dip  of  the  twin  seam  or  E. 

Mahanoy  drift,  on  No.  8,  is  1,200  yards  long  westward.  At  a  point  700 
yards  from  drift  opening  a  cross-cut  opens  No.   9  vein  ;    the  gangways 
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are  driving;  2  planes  of  413  yards  long  are  open  in  No.  9,  with  14  breasts 
■working  in  7  feet  of  coal,  with  a  run  of  45  yards  each,  to  an  anticlinal, 
where  a  counter  gangway  is  open  133  yards  and  eastward  140  yards,  with 
6  breasts  working. 

In  No.  8  vein  tlic  gangway  and  48  breasts  are  working  in  6  feet  of  coal. 
The  top  rock  being  bad  a  resort  is  had  to  double  timbering  to  make  it  safe. 

East  of  the  gap,  No.  8,  the  gangway,  with  15  breasts  are  working  in 
coal  6|  feet  on  an  angle  of  40° 

No.  9  drift  cast  is  working  with  5  breasts  in  4  feet  of  coal,  and  has  an 
eastern  run  of  800  yards  more  to  go. 

West  side  of  gap  counters  being  re-opened  through  old  workings  on 
the  south  dip  of  No.  8  vein,  intending  to  recover  a  large  body  of  coal  ly- 
ing over  the  anticlinal  westward. 

The  Kirkhani  and  Harper  drifts  are  finished,  and  are  now  only  robbing 
back  pillarsl 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horsc  fan,  but  not  quite  eflfective,  I  have 
suggested  a  plan  of  improvement,  which  will  remedy  the  deficiency.  The 
other  5  drifts  are  ventilated  by  natural  currents  into  surface  air-holes. 

Machinery  consists  of  one  breaker,  one  plane  and  one  fan  engine=TO- 
horse  power,  with  4  good  boilers  ;  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  and  77  boys  are  employed  ;  43  mules, 
140  wagons  and  15,272  yards  of  track  are  used. 

Monthly  shipments  12,000  tons. 


No.  9.— Mariam. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Locust  Dale,  in  Northumberland  county, 
on  the  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and 
consists  of  one  double  track  slope  sunk  308  yards  on  the  south  dip  of  the 
E  seam,  varying  from  85°  to  15°,  including  140  feet  of  trestle  work  to 
landing,  from  which  the  coal  is  dumped  into  the  breaker.  Thirty  yards 
eastward  a  pump  slope  is  sunk  to  said  level,  and  this  is  also  used  for  the 
double  purpose  of  men  and  material,  while  another  trial  slope  is  sunk  100 
yards  deeper  to  develop  the  basin. 

The  main  east  lower  level  is  open  180  yards  and  continued  ;  also  the 
west  is  200  yards,  with  13  breasts  working  in  coal  25  feet  thick,  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  east  and  west  counter  gangways  have  14  breasts  work- 
ing, the  coal  being  lowered  to  the  lower  lift  by  an  engine  at  the  pump 
slope.  A  self-acting  plane  is  now  in  use  in  place  of  the  engine  ;  using  the 
pump  engine  only  for  use  of  men  and  material. 

Ventilation  is  cfl'ected  by  a  steam  fan,  keeping  the  colliery  well  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  air.  I  found  35,040  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  supply 
current  alone. 

Machinery  in  use  — One  pair  of  engines  for  hoi8ting=250-liorse  power  ; 
one  60-horse  engine,  used  in  the  pump  slope  ;  one  40-horse  power  breaker 
engine  and  a  20-horse  power  fan.  Fusee  drums  are  used  in  the  slope  for 
equalizing  the  load,  as  a  double  weight  of  coal  is  hoisted  out  at  each  draft. 
The  entire  improvements  are  remarkably  well  managed. 

Drainage  is  effected  by  4  steam  pumps  of  the  Allison  and  Bannan  pat- 
tern. Twenty  boilers  supply  steam  for  all  purposes.  Two  thousand  two 
hundred  yards  of  track  are  laid,  and  192  men  and  45  boys  arc  employed. 

Monthly  shipments  will  average  10,000  tons. 
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No.  10. — Monitor. 

Tliis  colliery  is  situated  at  Locust  Summit,  Northumberland  county,  on 
lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  con- 
sists of  one  double  track  slope  110  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E 
vein,  in  25  feet  of  white  ash  coal,  the  incline  varying-  from  60°  at  top,  to 
20°  at  bottom,  of  the  first  lift  where  a  flat  of  40  yards  occur.  Another  lift 
of  70  yards  has  been  sunk,  forming  a  third  lift  and  a  second  outlet. 
Another  lift  of  110  yards  is  now  down,  and  is  forming  new  gangways. 

An  engine  of  90-horse  power,  is  located  in  this  flat,  for  hoisting  coal  from 
these  lower  levels,  and  delivers  it  at  the  first  lifts  to  be  raised  to  the  surface. 
Two  anticlinals  have  been  cut  in  the  east  gangway,  which  are  1,750  yards 
long.  Eighty-four  breasts  are  worked,  and  four  new  ones  opened,  on  an 
angle  of  60°  south.  The  western  panel  of  this  level  is  now  idle.  The  west- 
ern gangways  are  worked  into  the  workings  of  the  A.  S.  Wolf  colliery, 
with  30  men  in  it  robbing  back  pillars.  The  eastern  panel  of  the  second 
lift  stands  idle.  The  gangways  on  the  third  lift  slope.  The  tunnels  and 
air-courses  are  newly  forming,  in  25  feet  of  coal. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  fan  on  the  east  side,  and  opening  from  the 
Wolf  colliery  on  the  west,  which  supplies  suflScient  air  for  all  purposes. 

Drainage  is  effected  by  one  of  Blake's  steam  pumps  from  the  lower  lifts, 
discharging  the  water  into  the  Wolf  level,  to  where  a  14-inch  pole  pump 
lifts  it  to  the  surface 

The  machinery  in  use  consists  of  two  90-horse  power  slope  engines=180 
horse  poAver ;  two  engines  at  breaker,  20  and  25-horse  power=r45  horse 
power  ;  one  fan  and  one  saw  mill  engine,  each  20-liorse  power^40-horse 
power=:265-horse  power,  and  a  60-horse  power  engine  used  at  the  Wolf 
colliery  for  pumping  water,  using  18  boilers  for  steam,  all  of  which  I  find 
are  in  excellent  condition  ;  150  men  and  45  boys  are  employed  at  the  col- 
liery, with  17  mules  and  60  mine  wagons,  having  2i  miles  of  tracks  in  use. 

Monthly  shipments  will  average  8,000  tons. 


No.  11. — Lancaster. 

This  colliery  is  operated  by  Smith  &  Keeser,  and  located  two  miles  east 
of  Shamokin,  on  the  lands  of  the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  company. 
It  consists  of  4  drifts,  opening  the  twin  veins.  No.  1  drift  has  6  feet  of  coal 
in  it,  nearly  fiat;  No.  2.  drift  has  only  one  breast  working  in  it ;  No.  3  drift 
has  six  slant  breasts  working  in  it ;  at  present  it  stands  idle  ;  No.  4  drift  on 
No.  9  vein  has  only  one  breast  working  in  it. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  action  of  the  atmosphere.  These  drifts  are 
connected  by  ci'oss  cuts,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  air  current  as  re- 
quired, which  I  find  to  be  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  One  small  engine  is 
used  at  the  breakers,  of  15-horse  power,  with  a  steamboat  boiler. 

Thirty  men  and  ten  boys  are  employed  ;  1,400  j'ards  of  track  are  laid. 

Monthly  shipments  will  average  1,800  tons, 


No.  12. — Locust  Gap. — Kimbel  &  Graher,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  located  at  Locust  Gap,  Northumberland  county,  on  the 
lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  company.  It  consists 
of  two  slopes,  one  a  double  track  coal,  and  a  single  track  pump  slope,  148 
yards  deep  on  the  E  seam  on  a  40°  angle.     Six  breasts  are  working  in  the 
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•east  gangway,  in  eight  feet  of  coal.  The  west  gangwa}-  is  worked  in  two 
separate  benches,  8  and  9,  with  20  breasts  working  in  two  feet  of  coal,  on 
an  angle  of  40°.  The  coal  in  the  No.  9  west  gangway  is  4  feet  thick,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  the  top  rock  is  very  safe. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  power  Guibal  fan,  located  midway 
the  hoisting  and  pumping  slopes  upon  the  surface.  These  slopes  are  used 
as  intakes.  The  air  circulates  through  all  the  gangways,  thence  up  the 
breasts,  returning  through  the  pillars  to  the  fan  b}'  means  of  boxes  over  the 
slopes,  which  suppl}^  a  good  ventilation.  But  the  present  plan  to  mc  is  not 
practical,  as  large  splits  of  the  air  is  lost  in  its  passage  to  the  workino- 
places,  and  there  it  is  mostly  recjuired. 

The  mine  is  drained  by  an  18-iuch  pole  pump.  The  machinery  in  use  are  : 
2  60-horse  power  hoisting  engines=120-horse  power  used  at  slope  and  a  90- 
horse  power  engine  for  pumping  ;  a  40-horse  power  at  the  breaker,  and  a  20- 
horse  power  fan — thus,  5  engines  of  270-horse  power,  with  12  good  boilers 
in  use ;  192  men  and  45  boys  are  employed  ;  11  mules  and  35  wagons,  with 
1,500  yards  of  tracks  are  in  use. 


No.  13. — Locust  Spring. — Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  h-on  Compamj, 

Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Locust  Gap,  Northumberland  county,  on  this 
company's  lands,  and  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  400  yards  deep 
in  three  lifts  ;  the  lower  lift  is  197  yards  in  19  feet  of  coal ;  10  breasts  are 
•working  in  the  east  gangway  ;  the  breasts  have  a  run  of  85  yards,  leaving 
a  chain  pillar  of  coal  15  j-ards  thick  to  support  a  counter  level  working's 
overhead;  10  breasts  are  working  in  the  west  gajigway  in  19  feet  of  coal, 
with  a  strong  top  rock  for  safe  mining.  A  second  outlet  has  been  com- 
pleted for  miners  to  travel  from  the  lower  level  to  the  surface. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  fan,  which  circulates  through  the 
east  and  west  panels  in  a  practical  manner ;  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
from  fire-damp  under  such  a  plan.  The  general  character  of  the  work  is 
satisfactory. 

Machinery  consists  of  2  60-liorse  engines  used  for  coal  and  pumping ;  a 
30-horse  breaker  engine  ;  a  20-horse  fan  engine.  Four  engines  of  HO-horse 
power,  with  1 1  good  boilers,  in  use  ;  85  men  and  40  boys  are  employed  : 
10  mules,  30  wagons  and  1,500  yards  of  track  are  in  use.  John  Veight,  su- 
perintendent. 


No.  14. — Short  Mouxtaix. — Lijkens   Valley  Coal  Company,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  located  at  Wiconisco,  Dauphin  county,  on  lands  of  the 
Summit  Branch  Railroad  Company.  It  consists  of  one  slope  500  j^ards  deep 
on  the  Lykens  Valley  vein  in  10  feet  of  coal,  on  a  north  dip  of  70°,  but  sunk 
in  two  lifts.  The  east  and  west  panels  are  opened  into  three  lifts  each,  of 
65  yards  of  breastings  in  each,  with  extensive  air  courses  throughout;  the 
upper  lifts  arc  always  worked  forward  of  the  next  lower  levels,  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  free  circulation  of  the  air  currents.  12  breasts  are  working  upon 
the  upper  eastern  panel,  in  coal  9  feet  thick  ;  10  breasts  are  working  on  the 
second  east  gangway  ;  6  breasts  are  working  on  the  lower  west  gangway  ; 
12  breasts  are  working  on  the  first  counter ;  10  breasts  are  working  on  the 
10  MixkRki'. 
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second  counter  west  gangway.  The  coal  is  passed  down  the  cliutes  and' 
re-loaded  on  the  lower  main  gangway.  A  system  of  self  acting  planes  will 
'soon  be  put  into  service,  which  will  do  away  with  much  expense  and  labor. 
An  air-way  is  formed  all  along  in  this  chain  pillar  for  the  return  air,  to  pre- 
vent its  contact  with  the  miners. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  40-horse  fan,  located  in  the  first  20  feet 
above  its  gangway,  the  slope  being  used  for  an  inlet ;  from  20  to  30,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  had  b(5en  in  circulation  in  the  different  panels  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  men  in  each.  The  circidation  is  produced  in  the 
eastern  panel  by  the  action  of  6  boiler  furnaces  that  are  placed  in  the  old 
slope  level,  which  boilers  supply  steam  for  five  steam  pumps  and  the  fan, 
all  located  inside.  These  gangways  are  somewhat  troublesome  to  be  kept 
open  in  consequence  of  the  upheaving  of  the  bottom  ;  for  an  outcast  flue,  a 
substantial  wall  of  mason  work  is  raised  to  the  surface,  which  conveys  off 
all  noxious  air  on  its  return  outward. 

Drainage  of  these  mines  is  effected  by  means  of  Bull  or  Cornish  pumps, 
stationed  at  Wiconisgo,  draining  the  mines  of  the  Short  Mountain  and  Big* 
Lick  collieries,  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  miles  under  ground. 

3Iachinery.— It  consists  of  one  pair  of  300-horse  power  hoisting  engines 
at  Short  Mountain  colliery. 

One  40-horse  breaker  engine,  1  20-horse  fan  engine,  1  60-horse  hoisting- 
engine,  at  Lykens  Valley  slope,  1  375-horse  Cornish  engine  for  pumping, 
5  800-horse  steam  pumps,  (aggregated  power,)  3  25-horse  power  feed 
pumps,  (aggregated  power;)  14  engines  of  an  aggregate  of  1,620-horse 
power,  using  43  steam  boilers  for  the  same.  Besides  this  force  there  are 
two  n  ton  locomotives  used  inside  and  out  hauling  and  re-hauling  coal. 
A  steam  break  has  been  attached  to  the  drum  for  extra  security.  310 
miners,  140  laborers  and  35  boys  are  employed  inside,  and  134  men  and  81 
boys  are  working  outside.  Total — 700  hands,  87  mules,  181  wagons  and 
28  horses  are  in  use.     E.  C.  Ilanna,  district  superintendent. 


No.  15. — Gamekox — Mineral  Railroad  and  3Iining  Company,  Operators. 

The  colliery  is  situated  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Shamokin  borough, 
and  consists  of  two  slopes  and  four  drifts,  three  of  which  are  open  on  the 
west  side  and  one  on  the  east  of  the  gorge,  opening  both  branches  of  the 
Mammoth  and  No.  10  veins.  The  slope  on  No.  10  vein  is  sunk  65  yards  to 
a  shalloAv  basin  ;  its  western  gangway  is  finished.  The  eastern  gangway 
is  open  75  yards  to  where  the  intervening  anticlinal  wears  out,  opening 
them  into  the  main  basin,  and  continued  onward  in  6  feet  of  good  coal, 
with  an  eastern  run  of  2,200  yards  further  east,  which  promises  to  be  a 
productive  colliery  for  many  years  to  come.  64  hands  are  employed  in 
this  work.  A  40-horse  steam  Niagara  pump  is  used  for  drainage,  and  the 
mine  is  amply  ventilated  by  a  20-horse  fan. 

The  second  slope  is  sunk  on  No.  9  vein  on  its  south  dip,  inclining  to  40° 
in  8  feet  of  coal.  Its  east  gangway  is  continued  with  10  breast  working, 
with  10  more  breasts  open  on  its  west  gangway.  By  a  cross-cut  tunnel 
the  second  vein  is  opened  east  and  west,  with  80  hands  employed  in  it. 

Ventilation  as  yet  is  confined  to  natural  means  A  10-inch  steam  pump 
of  60-horse  power  is  used  for  drainage. 

East  drift  opens  the  three  branches  of  the  Mammoth  vein  b}'  a  cross-cut 
in  6  feet  of  coal.  7  breasts  are  working  on  its  east  gangway  on  No.  8 
vein,  and  7  breast  are  working  on  No.  9  east  gangway,  employing  47  hands. 
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Vontihitioii  is  produced  by  the  actinii  of  the  alriiospliero  as  yet.  Western 
drift  on  No.  10  vein  on  its  counter  gangway  has  10  breasts  working  and 
nearly  run  to  its  boundary  line,  in  7  feet  of  coal.  Its  ventilation  so  far  has 
been  effected  by  natural  means.     Employment  is  here  given  to  37  hands. 

Drift  on  No.  9  vein  employs  13  hands  robbing  out  wliat  pillar  coal  there 
left. 

Drift  on  No.  8  v(Mn  employs  27  hands  getting  what  coal  can  be  extracted 
it  its  counter  gangway. 

Ventilated  b}'  air-holes  open  out  to  the  surface. 

AVith  what  new  improvement  and  prcjtarations  now  made  it  is  estimated 
the  shipment  this  summer  can  be  run  up  to  24,000  tons  monthly,  and  for 
the  coming  year  322  men  and  95  boys  art;  employed;  55  mules,  161 
wagons  and  14,000  yards  of  tracks  are  used.  Jlolden  Chester,  superin- 
tendent. 


No.  10. — Summit  Branch. — Summit  Branch  Bailroad  Company,  Operatoj-s. 

This  colliery  is  located  at  Williamstown,  in  Dauphin  county,  and  con- 
sists of  a  tunnel  1,244  yards  long  northward  into  Bear  valley,  opening  the 
north  dip  of  the  Lykens  Valley  vein,  the  coal  of  which  has  been  extracted 
on  its  water  level.     Three  slopes  are  now  sunk  inside,  viz  : 

No.  1  slope  is  located  100  yards  west,  in  the  tunnel,  and  is  225  3'ards  in 
depth  in  8  foot  of*  coal.  Its  west  gangway  connects  with  the  Big  Lick 
mines,  and  is  nearly  exhausted  of  coal.  The  counter  levels  are  also  nearly 
exhausted  of  coal.  On  its  eastern  division  8  breasts  are  working  in  8  feet 
of  ccal  Gangways  extended  2,500  yards,  near  its  limits,  and  there  are  10 
breasts  working  on  its  counters.     Coal  8  feet. 

No.  2  slope,  100  yards  east  of  tunnel,  is  150  yards  deep,  with  20  breasts 
working  on  its  east  gangway.  Two  counters  arc  open  by  a  plane  75  yards 
long  ;  1,500  yards  of  gangways  are  here  open,  with  24  breasts  working  on 
its  level.  A  strong  conglomerate  rock  covers  the  seam,  making  mining 
([uite  safe. 

No.  3  slope  is  sunk  100  yards  below  the  bottom  of  No.  1  slope,  and  20 
yards  west  of  No.  2  slope,  and  is  intended  to  be  sunk  300  yards  deeper 
than  No.  1,  making  it  525  yards  under  water  level.  In  its  descent,  it  indi- 
cates a  more  rapid  dip  of  24°,  with  favorable  prospects. 

The  small  L.  V.  vein  is  opened  by  a  cross-cut,  at  w-ater  level,  COO  yards 
east  of  tunnel,  in  3^  feet  of  coal,  with  an  18°  dip.  The  breasts  are  gen- 
erally ojiened  12  yards  wide,  with  8  yards  in  pillars  tluougliout  the  works. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  2  fans,  each  25-hors(;  power.  The  tunnel 
forming  an  inlet  air  course,  and  traverses  the  lower  workings,  thence  passes 
up  into  the  counter  levels,  from  which  it  returns  to  the  out-cast  to  the  sur- 
face.    The  whole  mine  is  amply  sup|)lied  with  pure  air. 

j\[achi7iery. — It  consists  of  one  pair  of  hoisting  engines  at  No.  1  slope, 
60-horse  power  each=120  ;  2  steam  fans,  one  30-horse  and  one  25-horse= 
55;  1  hoisting  engine  at  No.  2  slope,  80-horse  power;  2  hoisting  engines 
at  No.  3  slope^200-horse  power ;  1  breaker  engine  for  preparing  coal,  60- 
horse  power ;  1  supply  engine  for  water,  30-horse  power ;  1  steam  engine 
with  a  10  inch  ])lunger,  80-horse  power;  8  steam  engines,  with  a  capacity 
of  625-hprse  })Ower,  and  24  steam  boilers.  All  of  which  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

liemarks. — Northwardly  this  work  connects  with  the  works  of  Big  Lick 
Colliery,  thus  intending  to  open  the  upper  veins.     D.;velopmcnts  show  the 
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E  vein  is  separated  by  a  rock  strata  of  14  feet  of  coal  each  ;  the  separation 
being  13  feet  in  thickness.  The  D  seam  is  shown  to  be -5  feet  thick.  In  all 
tfie  anthracite  regions,  the  equal  to  this  colliery,  for  its  large  shipments,  is 
not  found.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  115  boys  are  employed  ;  125 
mules,  220  wagons  and  8  miles  of  tracks  are  in  use,  producing  a  monthly 
shipment  of  some  25,000  tons  of  prepared  coal.  Major  Joseph  Anthony, 
general  superintendent,  assisted  by  Colonel  E.  G.  Savage,  outside  superin- 
tendent, and  Wm,  E.  Thomas,  inside  boss. 


No.  17.- — ^BiG  Lick. — Lykens  Summit  Goal  Company,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Dauphin  county,  two  miles  east  of  Wiconisco, 
on  the  lands  of  the  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company.  It  consists  of  2  slopes 
sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  the  vein.  No.  I  slope  is  sunk  230  yards  to  the 
water  level  of  the  Lykens  Valley  vein  ;  its  eastern  woi'ks  are  open  as  far  as 
the  boundary  line,  and  resorts  to  mining  back  the  pillars,  and  the  counters 
are  also  being  robbed  back.  No.  2  slope  is  405  yards  deep  ;  its  eastern 
gangway  is  one  mile  long,  and  here  both  gangway  and  counters  are  nearly 
exhausted,  except  robbing  pillars.  No.  3  slope  is  to  be  sunk  200  yards 
under  the  present  lower  lifts,  and  the  necessary  machinery  is  on  hand  for 
this  purpose. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  fan,  communication  being  had  with  Wil- 
liamstown.  Short  Mountain  and  Summit  Branch  collieries  for  this  purpose. 
Large  excavations  are  made  in  the  hard  conglomerate  rock  for  the  reception 
of  machinery  in  this  mine.  From  this  nest  of  boilers,  an  air-hole  will  com- 
municate with  the  surface  some  216  yards  through  rock  and  tunnels,  to 
make  it  effective  and  permanent. 

Machinery  in  use.— o  hoisting  engines=180-horse  power;  1  breaker  en- 
gine, preparing  coal=35-horse  power  ;  1  steam  fan  engine,  for  ventilation 
.-=12-horse  power  ;  2  pump  engines,  for  water  suppl3';=20-horse  power.  7 
engines  of  a  capacity  of  247-horse  power,  with  16  steam  boilers  in  use  and 
good  order. 

Requirements  of  the  collier}^ :  177  men  and  72  boys  are  cmploj'ed ;  31 
mules,  80  wagons  and  4,400  yards  of  track  are  used.  Monthly  shipments 
average  10,000  tons.     Col.  E.  0.  Savage,  superintendent. 


No.  18. — Bex  Franklin — Douty  &  Baumgarden,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Helfenstine,  in  Northumberland  countj^  six 
miles  to  the  south  of  Shamokin,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading- 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  two  drift  openings,  and  a  tunnel 
opens  the  Lykens  Valley  vein  in  8  feet  of  coal,  with  a  counter  drift  in  the 
same.  7  breasts  are  working  in  the  west  panel  with  runs  of  104  yards  up 
to  its  counter,  where  14  breasts  are  working,  with  a  run  of  140  yards  each, 
all  well  covered  with  a  strong  rock  top,  and  well  ventilated  by  natural 
currents.     Eastward,  shows  little  or  no  development  as  yet. 

Requirements  of  the  Colliery. — One  25-horse  breaker  engine  in  use,  with 
three  good  steam  boilers  ;  71  men  and  47  boys  are  employed  ;  21  mules,  45 
wagons  and  3  miles  of  track  are  used.  Monthly  shipments  will  average 
6,000  tons. 


Plate  JV^ 

SJioMnng  a  profile  drawing  of  the  PR.C  &  I.  Co'^ 
Alaska  S'hafX  West  of  Mount  Carmel  in  Norih'd 
County  Penna.  Bjj  Gen^ Henry  Pkasants,  Chief Engr 
^  Superintendent . 
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No.  19. — MoRETON. — Moreton  &  Bros.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Mt.  Carmel  borough,  on  the  lands  of  the 
North  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  consists  of  two  drifts  on  north  and 
south  dip  of  the  E  vein  in  10  feet  of  coal.  Mining  in  the  south  drift  is  con- 
lined  to  robbing  back  pillars  ;  9  breasts  are  working  in  its  small  local  basin, 
which  basin  in  its  north  and  south  dip  has  been  nearly  exhausted  of  coal. 
North  drift  stands  idle  at  present.  The  whole  is  ventilated  by  natural  cur- 
rents. One  breaker  engine,  15-horse  power,  and  one  boiler  in  use;  31  men 
and  14  boys  are  employed  ;  G  mules  and  IT  cars  in  use. 


No.  20.— Alaska  Shaft. — Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Operatora. 

This  establishment  is  situated  west  of  the  junction  of  Shamokin  and  Mt. 
Carmel  railroad,  at  that  station  The  shaft  is  sunk  100  yards  to  the  E  A'ein, 
in  20  feet  of  coal,  dipping  10°  south,  comparted  for  two  hoisting  ways, 
with  a  pump  column  and  air  shaft  enclosures.  Both  gangways  are  cleverly 
opened  some  130  yards  each  for  cfi'ectivc  ventilation.  An  air  shaft  will  be 
sunk  to  the  anticlinal  on  the  south  to  reach  an  air-course  made  off'  from  its 
gangway,  upon  which  opening  a  fan  will  be  erected. 

The  use  of  the  diamond  drill  was  brought  into  requisition  in  the  excava- 
tion of  the  shaft,  and  by  its  aid  a  large  amount  of  money  and  labor  had  been 
saved  to  the  company.  Blasting  by  an  electric  battery  expedited  the  min- 
ing and  quarying  of  tlie  rock,  which  was  directly  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  General  Pleasants,  and  local  assistant,  E.  Reese.  The  improve- 
ments are  all  substantial,  and  evince  the  good  judgment  and  economy  of 
the  persons  in  charge. 

Tlie  machinery  consists  of  a  pair  of  hoisting  engines=250-horse  power,  a 
60-horse  power  breaker  engine  ;  a  25-horse  power  fan,  and  2  20-horse  power 
engiues^^lO-horse  power  at  the  saw  mill ;  6  engines^375-horse  power, 
with  10  good  boilers  ;  56  men  and  21  boys  are  employed  ;  10  mules,  30  wa- 
gons and  450  3\ards  of  tracks  are  used;  1  No.  6  Cameron  pump  is  being 
used  for  drainage. 


No.  21  — Georce  Fales. — Heini  and  Goodwell,  Operators 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Shamokin,  in  Bear  Valley,  on  lands  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  company.  It  consists  of  a 
double  track  slope  sunk  220  yards  on  the  north  dip  of  No.  10  vein,  its 
eastern  division  being  idle  at  present.  Five  breasts  are  working  in  its  west- 
ern division  in  G  feet  of  coal.  A  tujmel  150  yards  north  opens  the  No".  11 
vein  in  *\\  feet  of  coal,  on  a  15°  dip.  Its  east  gangway  touches  the  anti- 
clinal 20  yards  from  its  face,  in  coal  12  feet  thick  on  its  south  dip.  Two 
slant  gang\va3's,  50  yards  each,  are  working  G  breasts  in  7  feet  of  coal  on  a 
15°  dip. 

The  counter  coal  is  dumped  into  the  tunnel  and  reloaded  there.  Five 
slants  are  open  and  two  breasts  worked.  On  the  east  counter  five  breasts 
are  working.  A  strong  rock  covers  the  wliole  vein,  making  mining  com- 
paratively safe. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  natural  currents,  and  found  adequate  for  its 
purpose.     Drainage  is  effected  by  a  GO-horse  power  steam  pump. 
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Machinery  in  use. — A  (JO-horse  power  hoisting  engine  ;  a  breaker  engine 
of  35-horse  power;  3  engines=155-horse  power,  with  six  good  boilers  ;  60 
men  and  25  boys  are  employed  ;  10  mules,  38  wagons  and  3,000  yards  of 
tracks  are  in  use. 

Monthly  shipments  will  average  4,000  tons. 


No.  22. — Brady. —  Guiterman  &  Gorman,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Greenback,  east  of  Shamokin,  on  the  lands  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  company  and  Lykens  Valley 
railroad  company.  It  consists  of  two  drills,  opening  veins  No.  8  and  9, 
and  two  drifts  on  the  B  vein.  The  coal  in  the  No.  8  vein  is  5  feet  thick. 
Its  eastern  limits  are  3,800  yards  long,  -with  10  breasts  working.  Thirteen 
yards  of  a  cross-cut  open  No.  9  vein  in  4J  feet  of  coal  and  working  9 
breasts,  with  runs  of  100  yards  each.  Three  breasts  are  working  on  No.  8 
counter,  and  3  slants  on  a  e*-"  dip,  (flat,)  and  worked  iTjto  the  works  of  the 
Excelsior  colliery.     The  Buck  Mountain  drifts  are  idle  at  present. 

Ventilation  here  is  produced  by  means  of  furnaces,  which  are  sufficient 
to  supplj^  a  proper  quantity  of  air. 

Machinery  in  use. — ^A  30-horse  power  breaker  engine  and  a  20-horse 
power  plane  engine,  with  five  good  boilers  in  use. 

Requirements  of  Colliery. — Eighty  men  and  26  bo3's  are  employed  ;  18 
mules,  50  wagons  and  4  miles  of  tracks  arc  in  use. 

Monthly  shipments,  5,000  tons. 


No.  23. — Excelsior. —  6'.  W.  Kingsberry,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  2>\  miles  east  of  Shamokin,  on  lands  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  6  drifts  on 
veins  Nos.  8  and  9. 

A  drift  850  yards  ;  12  breasts  are  working  on  its  counters,  veering  from 
east  to  north  on  a  10°  dip. 

B  drift  on  No.  8,  is  900  yards  ;  8  breasts  are  working  on  this  level  in  6  feet 
of  coal. 

C  drift  on  No.  9,  is  950  yards  ;  2  breasts  are  working  here  ;  a  slant  coun- 
ter gangway  is  driving  and  rounding  this  anticlinal  in  coal  5|  feet  thick. 

D  drift  on  No.  8,  1,000  yards,  and  rounded  the  anticlinal  and  coursing 
westward,  working  6  breasts  in  it.  These  drifts  are  connected  by  cross-cuts 
aud.wnth  the  works  of  the  Brady  colliery. 

North  drift  on  No.  8,  with  8  breasts  working  on  its  north  dip  in  12  feet 
of  coal,  with  a  strong  rock  top  throughout. 

South  drift  on  No.  8,  with  a  run  650  yards  into  the  M'Intyre  tract.  2 
breasts  are  working  on  its  slant  gangway  and  5  breasts  on  its  main  gangwa}' 
in  14  feet  of  coal,  dipping  south  30°.     Aggregate  breastings  43. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  natural  currents  inducted  by  the  drifts,  and 
find  it  adequate  for  all  purposes.  Should  a  necessity  exist  mechanical  ven- 
tilation will  be  introduced. 

Machinery  in  use. — One  hoisting  and  breaking  engine  of  65-horse  power, 
with  6  boilers  ;  132  men  and  45  boys  are  employed  ;  26  mules,  140  wagons 
and  62  miles  of  track  are  used.     Monthly  shipments,  8,000  tons. 
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No.  24. — CoAi^  Ridge. — liarlon  <L  BroLhti  a,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Columbia  county,  at  Coal  Ridge,  on  lands  of 
the  C.  R.  Imp.  and  C.  Co.  It  consists  of  a  double  slope  on  the  south  dip 
of  the  E  vein — 110  yards  under  the  water  level  on  a  65°  dip,  requiring  the 
use  of  cages.  Its  gangway  is  idle.  3  breasts  are  open  on  its  west  gang- 
way. 44  yards  of  a  cross-cut  opens  No.  8  vein.  Its  east  gangway'  is  idle. 
3  breasts  are  open  on  its  west  gangway;  an  air-hole  60  yards  long  and 
opens  into  the  drift  level,  thence  to  the  surface.  On  the  loth  September  the 
works  were  suspended  b}'  reason  of  a  strike  until  lately,  when  some  tem- 
porary work  had  been  begun. 

Remarks. — Recently  a  new  vein  has  been  discovered- on  the  south  of  the 
present  veins,  giving  ris(!  to  speculative  opinions,  concerning  the  reality  of 
the  dilferent  veins,  which  remains  to  be  demonstrated  by  actual  develop- 
ments to  determine  their  proper  status,  and  end  this  controvers}'.  Drain- 
age is  effected  by  a  17-inch  Tliatcher  steam  pump  at  the  slope. 

Re(|uiremcnt  of  the  colliery  :  90-horse  hoisting  engine  ;  30-horse  breaker 
engine  ;  30>horse  plane  engine,  or  3  engines=:150-horsc  power,  with  16 
boilers  ;  24  men  employed  ;  12  mules,  26  wagons  and  2^  miles  of  track  are 
in  use.      J.  B.  Reed,  superintendent. 


No.  25. — Black  Diamond. —  Wm.  Schwank  d:  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Green  Ridge,  west  of  Mt.  Carmel,  on  lands  of 
Henry  Saylor.  It  consists  of  two  drifts  open  on  the  twin  veins  in  6  feet  of 
coal  ;  its  north  dip  22°,  and  south  dip  50°.  5  breasts  are  working  in  the 
north  dip,  and  4  breasts  working  in  the  south  dip. 

Ventilation  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  found  deficient,  by  reason  of  small 
air-courses,  I  jjointcd  out  the  course  to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  fresh 
air  ;  my  plan  has  been  complied  with,  b}^  opening  from  north  to  south  over 
the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  vein. 

Machinery  in  use,  are  a  breaker  and  plane  engine  of  40-horse  power,  with 
2  boilers  ;  their  condition  not  determined  ;  34  men  and  18  boys  are  em- 
ployed ;  5  mules,  25  wagons  and  \\  miles  of  track  are  in  use  ;  the  condi- 
tion and  character  of  the  work  done  is  satisfactoiy. 


No.  26. — BuRNsioK  CoLLiEKY. — May  &  Morgan,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Burnside,  Northumberland  county,  on  the 
lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists 
of  a  double  track  slope  on  No.  9  vein.  Its  east  gangway  struck  an  anti- 
clinal 445  yards  from  the  slope,  veering  round  to  west  1,000  yards  in  length. 
11  flat  breasts  are  working  here  ;  the  west  track  of  the  slope  has  been  sunk 
50  yards  deeper  into  the  basin,  and  a  slant  gangway  opened  ;  5  breasts  are 
working  in  this  panel  in  7  feet  of  coal,  and  2  breasts  are  working  in  its  east 
gangway.  The  west  gangway  in  No.  9,  is  now  idle  ;  a  cross-cut  opens 
No.  S  vein  in  its  north  dip;  its  western  panel  is  suspended;  also  its 
eastern  panel  is  idle.  No.  2  slope  is  sunk  on  north  dip  of  No.  9  vein  in  7 
feet  of  coal,  with  2  breasts  working  in  its  west  gangway.  A  drift  opens 
No.  8  vein,  with  three  breasts  working,  with  runs  of"  12  yards  to  meet  the 
anticlinal.  700  yards  of  a  tunnel  have  been  driven  to  Big  Mountain,  at 
present  suspended. 
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Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-liorse  fan,  located  over  the  anticlinal ;  these- 
slopes  are  used  as  inlets,  traversing  the  basin  and  workings  out  to  the  fan. 
The  south  slope  is  ventilated  by  natural  currents,  and  was  found  quite  sat- 
isfactory. 

Drainage  is  effected  by  a  14-inch  pole  pump,  located  in  the  lower  lift. 

Machinery  in  use. — 50-horse  hoisting  engine  ;  90-horse  pumping  and  hoist- 
ing engine  at  south  slope;  40-horse  breaker  engine,  and  10-horse  power 
fan=4  steam  engines  of  1 90-horse  power,  with  11  boilers,  all  of  which  are 
in  good  ordinary  condition. 

28  mules,  87  wagons  and  3,000  yards  of  track  are  laid.  Monthly  ship- 
ments, V,000  tons. 


No.  27. — Be4r  Vallky. — Heim  &  Goodivell,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  three  miles  south  of  Shamokin,  on  the  lands  of 
the  P.  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  325  yards  south,  opening 
the  Twin  veins  on  their  north  dip  in  coal.  No.  9  fifteen,  and  No.  8  in  five 
feet  thick.  Two  breasts  are  open  on  No.  9,  west  gangway,  with  runs  of 
thirty-seven  yards  each.  A  cross-cut  opens  No.  8,  its  partition  rock  being- 
only  eight  feet  thick.  Five  breasts  are  open  on  this  panel  in  fourteen  feet 
of  coal.  The  east  panel  is  open  1,900  yards,  with  mining  confined  to  rob- 
bing back  supports.  A  back  switch'  gangway  cuts  No.  9.  vein  in  seven 
and  one-half  feet  of  coal  on  a  12°  dip,  working  five  breasts,  with  its  general 
condition  satisfactory. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  furnace  in  No.  8,  west  of  the  tunnel.  No, 
9  being  the  inlet,  and  circulating  throughout  the  mines.  1  found  it  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes. 

Machinery  in  Use. — One  30-horse  breaker  engine,  with  two  boilers, 
which  wei'e  represented  to  be  in  good  order. 


No.  28. — Hickory  Swamp. — Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Co.,  Operators^ 

The  colliery  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  Shamokin,  on  lands  of  said 
company.  It  consists  of  a  double  slope  on  No.  8  vein  on  a  13°  dip.  Its- 
east  gangway  is  suspended  at  present,  but  working  six  breasts,  and  five 
breasts  working  on  its  slant  gangway.  One  breast  is  working  in  the  No. 
8  cross-cut.  No.  9  west  gangway  is  suspended.  Communication  from  the 
Luke  Fidler  works  is  open  into  this  level.  Eight  back  switch  breasts  are- 
working  on  the  plane  level  in  six  feet  of  coal, on  a  15°  south  dip.  Across- 
cut  is  now  under  way  to  develope  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  large  field  of 
coal. 

A  drift  is  opened  a  mile  in  length  on  the  straight  vein,  and  resort  is  had 
to  robbing  out  supports,  etc.  Three  breasts  are  working  in  the  west  gang- 
way in  seven  feet  of  coal  on  a  70°  dip. 

No.  5  drift  on  south  side  of  No.  8  vein,  on  top  of  the  plane,  where  four 
breasts  are  working  in  six  feet  of  coal. 

Ventilation  is  effected  for  the  slope  by  a  20-horse  fan,  the  slope  being 
the  inlet,  the  current  traversing  the  workings  in  the  lower  lift  and  passing 
up  into  the  counter  works  to  the  fan.  The  Straight  Vein  drift  works  has 
been  ventilated  by  air  holes  in  every  fifth  breast,  and  in  this  manner  ren- 
ders satisfaction. 
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Drainage  is  offoctcd  by  a  12-irich  pule  pump.  One  120-liorse  engine  is 
used  as  a  hoister  and  inaDufaotmer  of  coal,  and  also  supplies  the  fan,  using 
seven  good  boilers,  all  oi"  whicli  are  in  good  condition. 

162  men  and  4  boys  inside,  47  men  and  71  boys  outside=:209  men  and 
75  boys.     33  mules,  175  wagons  and  3,000  yards  of  track  in  use. 

I  consider  the  character  of  the  work  done  safe  and  substantial.  Ilolden 
Chester,  district  superintendent. 


No.  29. — Hickory  Rtdgk. — Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Comjjany,  Owners 

and  Operators. 

The  colliery  is  situated  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Shamokin,  on  lands 
of  said  compan}'.  It  consists  of  one  tunnel  soitth,  opening  the  twin  vein 
now  in  fault.  A  double  track  slope  on  the  south  dip  on  No.  9,  in  b\  feet  of 
coal  on  a  70°  dip.  No  breasts  are  open  at  present.  A  cross-cut  is  now 
driven  otF  7  feet  at  face  of  both  gangways  into  No.  8,  in  6  feet  of  coal,  and 
an  air-hole  now  driving  up  No.  8,  and  preparing  to  ship  coal  in  the  spring. 
08  men  and  15  boys  are  employed  ;  6  mules,  31  wagons  and  1,500  yards  of 
track  are  in  use. 


No.  30. — Bear  Valley  Shaft. — Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Jron 

Company,  Operators, 

This  shaft  is  located  50  yards  north  of  Bear  Valley  tunnel  colliery  ;  is 
110  yards  deep  ;  in  its  sinking  the  10,  9  and  8  veins  were  cut  through. 
East  and  west  gangwa3^s  are  open  on  No.  8  vein  ;  no  breasts  were  as  yet 
open. 

Machinery  in  use  consists  of  one  pair  of  hoisters=150-horse  power,  with 
seperate  Fusee  drums,  each  of  12  feet  diameter;  the  hoisting  will  be  witli 
cages,  and  double  hoisting  tracks  of  7X12  feet  each.  The  shaft  or  cage 
guides  are  in  position  ;  the  pump  and  air  chambers  are  completed,  and  all 
things  nearly  ready  for  shipping  coal.  The  whole  reflecting  credit  on  the 
officers  in  charge  ;  16  men  employed  ;  10  boilers  in  use,  reported  in  good 
condition. 


No.  31. — Franklin. — Lovell,  Booth  and  Holmes,   Operators. 

The  colliery  is  situated  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  borough,  on  lands 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of 
one  drift ;  the  east  gangway  is  idle  ;  it  passes  through  an  old  basin  and 
rises  east,  forming  a  north  and  south  dip,  rising  from  3°  to  6°  in  length,  432 
yards  ;  are  working  2  1»reasts  on  each  dip  in  5  feet  of  coal  ;  the  north  dip  is 
on  a  55°,  Avhile  the  south  dip  is  35°  ;  one  8-horse  power  at  breaker  with  1 
boiler;  26  men  and  15  boys  erajiloyed  ;  4  mules  and  12  wagons  in  use; 
700  yards  of  track  laid  ;  monthly  shipments,  1,100  tons. 


No.  32. — Royal  Oak. — Tillet  <£-  Son,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Shamokin,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.     It  consists  of  a  drift  open  on  a  Red  Ash 
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vein,  driven  350  yards  eastward,  mostly  through  okl  works,  and  now  in  5 
feet  of  coal  with  a  35°  dip.  It  may  be  classed  as  a  landsale  colliery  for 
home  consumption.     3  men  are  employed  ;   1  mule  and  3  wagons  are  in  use. 


N 


S^o.  33. — Brookside. — Fhiladeljjhia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron   Company, 

Operators  and  Owners. 

This  collier}'  is  situated  at  Tower  City,  in  Scliuylkill  count3^  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  slope  150  yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Lykens  Val- 
ley vein,  on  a  32°  diy.  Its  east  panel  is  1,066  yards  long,  and  is  idle.  Its 
west  panel  is  open  around  the  basin,  with  8  breasts  working  in  coal  11  feet 
thick  on  a  30°  dip  7  breasts  are  working  in  No.  3  east  counter  level.  No. 
4  east  counter  level  is  95  yards  above  the  lower  level,  and  parallel  to  the 
main  gangway  ;  a  self  acting  plane,  which  will  be  substituted  for  the  present 
counter  chute  system  in  use.     19  breasts  are  open  on  this  level. 

No.  5  slant  gangway  is  open  off  from  No.  4  level.  3  back  switches, 
as  breasts,  are  worked  by  this  plane.  No.  6  is  also  opened  oif  from  No.  4, 
and  is  idle  at  present.  No  1  is  opened  as  No.  6,  with  5  slant  breasts  work- 
ing in  9  feet  of  coal.  400  yards  west  of  the  slope  a  tunnel  is  open,  in- 
tending thereby  to  cut  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  slope  workings. 
A  short  distance  west  of  the  tunnel  an  air-hole  is  being  opened  out  to  the 
surface.  Gangway  connections  have  been  made  with  the  tunnel  level,  which 
is  to  be  opened  around  the  anticlinal,  to  eflfect  mining  coal  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Williamstown  basin.  A  new  breaker  of  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000 
tons  has  been  nearh''  completed.  The  officers  of  the  company  have  charge 
of  the  improvements.  The  colliery  promises  full  remuneration  for  any  ex- 
penditure made. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  fan,  which  was  then  only  tolerable.  These 
difficulties  are  to  be  shortly  remedied. 

Drainage  is  efl'ected  by  2  20-horse  steam  pumps^=40-horse  power.  One 
100-horse  power  hoister  engine,  1  40-horse  power  breaker,  1  25-horse  power 
fan  and  1  25-horse  power  sawmill  engine  are  in  use=:190-horse  power,  with 
18  good  boilers.  207  men  and  36  boj'S  are  employed  ;  40  mules,  100 
wagons  and  7,000  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 

Monthly  shipments,  12,000  tons. 


No.  34. — CoLKET. —  Owen,  Colkct  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Donaldson,  in  Schuylkill  county,  on  the  lands 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  consists  of  a 
double  slope  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Black  Heath  vein,  in  7  feet  of 
coal  on  a  50°  dip.  Its  west  panel  is  open  950  yards,  with  1,400  j^ards  more 
to  its  line,  working  4  breasts  with  a  run  of  45  yards  and  the  counter  run  of 
30  yards.  A  counter  level  is  open  75  j^ards  above  the  main  level,  its  coal 
being  hoisted  in  cages  out  of  the  main  level,  working  6  breasts  in  it ;  65 
yards  above  this  counter,  a  monkey  air-course  is  open  for  the  return  air.  A 
tunnel  100  yards  north,  opens  the  E  vein  in  16  feet  of  coal ;  mining  here  is 
confined  to  robbing  out  pillars.  Work  in  the  west  gangway  is  continued, 
but  no  breast  work  yet. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  30-horse  fan,  and  west  of  the  slope  a  20-horse 
fan  ventilates  that  division  of  the  mines  The  slope  being  used  for  an  inlet, 
the  air  current  traversing  the  lower  works,  thence  forced  into  the  upper 
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levels  and  out  at  the  fans.  Four  18-inch  pumps  arc  used  for  drainage  ;  two 
hoisting  engines  of  r20-horse  power  are  used  at  the  slope;  two  pumping 
engines  of  240-hor8e  power  are  used  at  the  slope  ;  two  steam  fan  engines, 
oO-horse  power,  east  and  west  of  slope;  1  breaker  engine,  40-horse=450- 
horse  power,  with  21  good  l)()ilers.  1 10  men  and  79  boys  are  employed  ;  20 
rnules,  60  wagons  and  2|  miles  of  tracks  are  used.  Monthly  sliipments  will 
average  7,000  tons. 


No.  35 — West  Exf). —  Omen,  Colkel  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  county,  aiid  west  of  Donaldson,  on 
the  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  slope  sunk  140  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Black 
Ileatli  vein,  on  a  70°  dip  ;  no  breasts  are  yet  open  on  its  east  gangway. 
Tlie  principal  work  doing  at  present  is  driving  a  tunnel  south  to  the  Prim- 
rose vein  ;  23  yards  of  the  tunnel  are  finislied,  and  it  is  thought  eight  3'ards 
more  will  reach  the  vein.  An  engine  of  150-horse  power,  with  6  good  boil- 
ers, works  the  breaker  and  hoists  the  coal.  500  yards  of  track  are  used, 
and  25  men  are  employed.  This  being  quite  a  new  slope  colliery,  its  advan- 
tages are  such  as  to  promise  a  full  remuneration. 


No.  36. — Eureka. —  Oioen,  Colket  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Donaldson,  on  the  lands  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  104  yards  of  a  north  tunnel  opens 
Lehigh  Valley  vein  in  in  4  yards  of  coal ;  its  east  gangway  is  idle.  In  this 
gangway  another  tunnel  is  open  18  yards,  cutting  the  Lehigh  Valley  lower 
vein  in  b\  feet  of  coal ;  in  its  eastern  run,  the  seam  reduces  to  3-|  feet  thick, 
on  a  31°  dip  ;  this  has  been  the  onh'  work  done  at  present,  giving  work 
to  three  men. 


No.  37. — Kai-mia. — Phillips  &  Sheaffer.  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Schujdkill  countj^  eight  miles  west  of  Tre- 
mont,  in  Williams  Valley,  on  lands  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Ccm]iany.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  driven  175  yards  south,  and  opens 
the  Lykens  Valley  vein  in  9  feet  of  coal.  Its  western  panel  is  2,700  3'ards 
long,  working  seven  breasts,  and  its  eastern  panel  is  2,200  yards  long, 
■working  four  breasts  in  five  feet  of  coal. 

Ventilation  is  cflected  by  one  of  Bailey's  patent  fans,  which  is  a  forcing 
fan,  not  a  suction  fan  ;  the  operation  of  which  is  satisfactory. 

Machinery  in  use. — A  40-horse  breaker  engine  ;  a  1 5-horse  fan  engine,  with 
4  boilers,  2  of  which  are  not  satis  factor}'.  Force  employed  are  100  men 
and  50  boys,  with  16  mules  and  55  wagons,  and  5,500  j-ards  of  track  are 
used.     Monthly  shipments  average  5,000  tons. 


No.  38. — Lower  Rauch  Creek. — Miller,  Graff  d-  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  county,  2  miles  west  of  Tremont 
borough,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
It  consists  of  a  double  slope  sunk  387  yards  in  three  lifts  on  the  E,  or  Mam- 
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moth  vein,  on  a  25°  dip.  1,500  yards  of  an  east  panel  has  been  opened, 
coursing  around  an  anticlinal  veering-  to  north  ;  22  breasts  are  working, 
on  a  run  of  90  yards  ;  a  counter  level  has  been  opened,  but  no  breast  works 
at  present.  Its  western  panel  is  2,400  yards,  coursing  around  the  anticlinal 
to  the  north,  working  13  breasts  in  18  feet  of  coal  and  a  35°  dip. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  2  fans,  the  slope  being  the  inlet,  the  air  tra- 
verses the  gangways,  thence  into  the  working  places,  returning  to  the  fan 
outlets,  which  system  renders  ample  satisfaction. 

Drainage  is  elfected  by  two  18-inch  pole  pumps,  with  a  16-inch  steam 
pump  in  position  in  an  old  slope  eastward  of  the  present  slope.  At  the  new 
slope  three  more  pumps  are  in  use — an  18-inch  and  an  8-inch  pole  pump, 
and  a  16-inch  steam  pump.  Its  machinery  consists  of  a  pair  of  bolsters  of 
120-horse  power  ;  a  60-horse  power  slope  pump  ;  two  fan  engines  of  35-horse 
power  ;  a  60-horse  power  steam  pump  in  the  east  slope  ;  a  30-horse  power 
breaker  engine  for  preparing  the  coal  =  305-horse  power,  with  30  steam 
boilers,  all  in  good  condition.  Its  force  is  :  197  men  and  60  boys  ;  55  mules, 
105  wagons,  with  8,800  yards  of  track  in  use. 

Monthly  shipments,  1,200  tons.     Edward  Moore,  inside  boss. 


No.  39. — Hei.fenstine. — Pldladelphia  and  Reading  Goal  and  Iron  Company, 

Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Northumberland  county,  atHelfenstine  borough. 
It  consists  of  a  double  lift  slope  and  tunnel.  Its  eastern  panel  is  obstructed 
86  yards  from  its  opening  by  a  rock  fault.  Its  western  panel  on  the  slope 
level  is  in  12  feet  of  good  coal,  on  a  34°  dip.  Its  machinery  consists  of  a 
hoisting  engine  of  45-horse  power,  a  40-horse  power  breaker,  a  20-horse 
power  fan  and  two  steam  pumps  of  60-horsc  powcr=165-horse  power,  with 
5  steam  boilers  in  use. 

Remarks. — Work  had  been  suspended  in  November.  The  only  work  go- 
ing on  is  drainage.     Extended  report  is  unnecessary. 


No.  40. — Big  Run  Gap. — James  Fennel,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  a  mile  west  of  Wiconisco,  on  lands  of  the  Sum- 
mit Branch  coal  company.  It  consists  of  two  drift  openings  in  the  Lykens 
Valley  vein,  used  as  a  local  supply  collier}^  and  employing  14  hands.  Nine 
mules,  8  wagons  and  700  yards  of  track  are  used. 

Monthly  shipments  average  150  tons. 


/ 


No.  41. — North  Side. — Edward  Miller,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Gratztown,  in  Lykens  Valley,  and  consists  of' 
a  drift,  opening  the  Lykens  Valley  vein  on  its  north  dip,  in  9  feet  of  good 
coal.     This  is  also  a  local  sale  colliery,  on  lands  of  Summit  Branch  coal 
company,  employing  16  hands  and  a  small  20-horse  power  engine  for  pre- 
paring coal. 
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No.  42. — Diamond,   No.  2,   Forestvili.e. — John  Wadlinger,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  count}',  on  lands  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  at  Forestvillo.  It  consists  of  a 
double  slope  sunk  2o0  yards  deep  on  the  J  vein  in  6^  feet  of  coal,  south  50° 
dip,  and  into  its  basin  on  second  lift.  Its  panel  has  been  finished  ;  mining- 
in  its  west  panel  is  confined  to  robbing-  out  pillars  ;  a  counter  level  is  open 
by  a  self  acting-  plane.  12  breasts  are  working-.  A  large  body  of  water 
lies  over  this  gangway  in  the  old  Miller  workings;  by  test  holes  bored 
ahead  of  mining,  a  solid  rock  partition  has  been  found,  suggesting  the  for- 
mation of  another  basin.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  develop  this  basin 
b}^  boring  through  the  strata  verticall}',  and  ascertain  the  true  position,  both 
of  the  water  and  basin. 

Drainage  is  effected  by  a  14-incli  pole  pump,  (No.  G,  Cameron  steamer.) 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  fan  near  the  slope  opening,  it  being- 
used  as  an  inlet  air  course.  The  mine  generates  fire-damp  largely,  but  ven- 
tilation is  so  well  managed  that  comparatively  but  little  danger  need  be  ap- 
prehended of  any  severe  explosion. 

Machinery  in  use  :  One  hoisting  engine  of  60-horse  power ;  one  pumping 
engine  of  50  horse  power  ;  one  breaker  engine  of  15-horse  power;  one  fan 
engine  of  20-horse^l45-horse  power,  with  8  good  boilers  in  use.  81  men 
and  38  boys  are  employed ;  11  mules,  38  wagons  and  3,600  yards  of  track 
are  in  use.     Monthly  shipments,  5,000  tons. 


No.  43. — Phcenix,  No.  2. — PJdladelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron   Com- 
pany, Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  county,  at  Phcenix  Park,  and  con- 
sists of  a  double  slope  sunk  in  two  lifts  of  160  yards  each  ;  its  upper  lift  has 
been  mined  out,  and  mining  in  its  lower  lift  is  confined  to  robbing  out  pillar 
coal.  The  engines  used  to  work  the  lower  lift  is  located  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  lift.  15  breasts  are  working  in  its  eastern  panel,  in  13  feet  of  coal, 
on  a  26^  dip,  with  60  yards  of  run.  5  breasts  are  working-  in  its  western 
panel,  in  6  feet  of  coal,  on  a  29°  dip,  with  runs  of  85  yards  each. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  a  20-horse  fan,  the  slope  being  used  for  an  in- 
let ;  the  air  split  in  east  and  west  to  the  working  places,  returning  up  and 
out  to  the  fan.     I  found  ample  ventilation  and  the  mine  well  managed. 

Drainage  is  effected  by  two  pole  and  one  steam  pump. 

Its  machinery  consists  of  one  hoisting  at  upper  slope  of  60-horse  power  ; 
20-horse  breaker  engine,  and  20-horse  fan  ;  three  engines=100-horse  power 
for  upper  slope,  and  three  engines  used  for  air  compressors  of  45-horse 
power,  to  work  the  bolster  and  pumps  in  the  lower  slopc=45-horse  power 
=145-horse  power,  with  13  good  boilers  in  active  use. 

Fire-damp  is  generated  here  to  a  considerable  extent ;  with  ordinary  care 
explosions  may  be  easily  avoided.  The  compressed  air  of  the  exhaust  was 
found  at  9°  above  zero,  which  temperature  eflects  a  serviceable  auxiliary 
for  the  downcast  air  currents.  90  men  and  47  boys  are  employed.  Kil- 
gore  «fe  Willcox,  contractors. 


No.  44. — Otto. — Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Owners 

and  Operators. 

The  colliery  is  situated  in   Schuylkill  county,  at  Branchdale.     It   con- 
sists of  2  slopes,  one  on  the  red  ash  and  one  on  the  white  ash  veins.     The 
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red  ash  slope  is  sunk  332  yards  deep  on  the  Primrose  or  G  vein,  in  12  feet 
of  coal,  in  three  lifts  on  a  35°  dip  ;  this  work  is  idle  at  present.  The  mine 
being  on  fire  for  several  months,  which  fire  had  to  be  deluged  in  order  to 
its  extinguishment,  which  was  safely  eflected,  and  piim})ing  resumed. 

The  white  ash  slope  is  sunk  70  yards  on  the  Black  Heath  vein,  on  a  30° 
dip.  Its  east  gangway  was  di'iven  horizontal  to  the  surface  to  eflect 
drainage.  Its  west  gangways  was  then  idle  ;  a  tunnel  300  yards  west  of 
the  slope  in  this  gangway  and  run  57  yards  north  some  43  yards  yet  to 
mine,  intending  to  cut  the  branches  of  the  E  vein  in  its  course. 

An  extended  report  is  not  necessary  at  present.  There  are  14  engines 
in  use=540-horse  power,  with  16  boilers  ;  23  mules  and  80  wagons  are  in 
use,  which  wdien  in  full  operation  employs  220  men  and  50  boj's. 


No.  45. — Pyne. — J.    G.    White,   Operator. 

The  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  county,  on  lands  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  at  Swatara  Falls.  It  consists  of  a 
double  slope  sunk  275  yards  on  the  south  dip  of  the  G  vein,  in  10  feet  of 
coal,  on  a  45°  dip,  and  in  three  lifts.  Its  lower  eastern  panel  is  working 
with  7  breasts ;  3  breasts  are  working  on  its  western  panel,  found  the  col- 
liery idle  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  20-horse  power  fan.  The  slope  is  used  as 
an  inlet.  I  find  ventilation  but  imperfectly  established.  I  notified  the 
operator  of  this  matter,  who  promised  to  comply,  when  work  would  again 
be  resumed  Fire-damp  is  so  generally  generated  as  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  safety  lamps  for  the  miners.  Drainage  is  effected  by  3  pole  pumps, 
a  10,  16  and  18-inch  column. 

Machinery  in  use  consists  of  2  hoisting  engines  of  40-horse  power  each 
=80-horse  power;  1  pumping  engine  of  90-horse  power;  1  donkey  engine 
of  10-horsc  power  ;  1  fan  engine  of  20-horse  power ;  1  breaker  engine  of 
30-horse  power ;  1  breaker  engine  in  the  Fisher  basin  of  30-horse  power ; 
total  260-horse  power,  with  16  boilers  at  Pyne,  and  4  boilers  at  Fisher's  ba- 
sin^=20.  No  report  had  been  made  to  me  of  their  condition.  200  men 
and  50  boys  are  employed  when  in  full  operation  ;  16  mules,  40  wagons  and 
5,000  yards  of  track  is  used. 


No.  46.— Middle  Creek  Shaft. — Philadelphia  and  Reading   Goal  and  Iron 
Gompany,  Owners  and  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  county,  at  Middle  Creek.  It  con- 
sists of  a  shaft  sunk  599  feet  to  the  Primrose  vein  in  eleven  feet  of  coal. 
3  breasts  are  open  on  the  east  panel ;  100  yards  west  of  the  shaft  a  tunnel 
is  driven  north  36  yards,  opening  the  Black  Heath  vein  in  15  feet  of  coal, 
on  its  south  dip,  of  42°.  The  tunnel  is  still  continued,  intending  to  open 
the  E  vein  in  a  distance  of  140  yards  from  the  G  vein.  An  air-hole  wnll 
be  open  from  the  level  of  the  shaft  out  to  the  surface. 

The  collier}'  is  a  new  operation  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country. 

Its  machinery  consists  of  a  double  hoisting  engine  of  120-horse  power, 
with  fusee  drum  attachments.  1,000-horse  power  massive  Cornish  pumps 
are  used  for  drainage,  with  2  twenty-four  inch  columns,  of  the  Allison  & 
Bannan  style  of  engines. 
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A  spacious  breaker  will  soon  be  erected  of  1,000  ton  capacity.  Vcntila- 
lation  is  eflcctcd  by  a  20-horse  power  fan  ;  48  hands  are  employed.  This 
enterprise  reflects  g-reat  credit  upon  the  company  and  the  officers  in  charge, 
for  the  substantial  improvement  made  and  the  admirable  selections  and  lo- 
cation provided. 


No.  47. — E.\ST  Franklin. — Fhiladeljyhia  and  Ileadiag  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Owners  and  Operatom. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  county,  two  miles  west  of  Treniont. 
It  consists  of  a  double  slope  sunk  378  yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E 
vein,  on  a  35°  dip,  in  10  feet  of  coal.  To  the  face  of  the  east  panel  is  2,200 
yards.  Veering  to  south-west  16  breasts  are  open,  with  a  run  of  85  yards. 
Ninety-six  j^ards  of  a  plane  open  the  counter,  in  which  one  breast  is  open. 
Nothing  doing  westward.  Eleven  men  are  engaged  in  robbing  coal  in  the 
counter  level.  Its  west  gangway  is  being  driven  around  an  anticlinal, 
where  a  tunnel  80  yards  north  opens  the  E  seam,  and  one  breast  open  in  its 
west  gangway.  Fire-damp  prevails  to  some  extent,  occasioning  an  air- 
course  to  be  cut  18  feet  above  the  gangway  for  a  return  current,  to  avoid 
its  contact  with  lamps.  Mr.  Elliot  has  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
colliery. 

Its  ventilation  is  eflected  by  a  o5-horso  power  fan.  The  slope  is  used  as 
an  inlet.  The  current  passes  over  the  saddle  or  anticlinal,  traversing  each 
working  place,  and  returning  by  safe  channels  to  the  fan. 

Five  engines,  combined  power=330-horse  power,  with  21  boilers,  are  in 
use  ;  5  pole  pumps  are  used  for  drainage — three  18,  one  16  and  one  14-inch 
column  ;  119  men  and  38  boys  are  employed  ;  23  mules,  60  wagons  and 
3,700  yards  of  tracks  are  used. 

Monthly  shipments  7,000  tons. 


No.  48. — Lincoln,  (Tunnel.) — Levi  Miller  (\j  Co.,  Operators. 

The  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  west  of  Lorborry,  on 
lands  of  the  P.  R.  C.  and  I.  Co.  It  consists  of  a  north  tunnel  driven  175 
yards  to  the  B,  or  Buck  Mountain  vein.  Its  east  \rdnc\  is  1,000  yards 
long,  in  five  feet  of  coal,  on  a  30^  dip.  The  tunnel  is  continued  still  further 
212  yards  and  opens  the  L.  V.  vein  in  live  feet  of  coal  in  a  30°  dip.  Its 
eastern  panel  is  open  1,772  yards,  the  coal  mined  out  and  idle. 

Its  western  panel  is  open  1,695  yards,  with  eighteen  breasts  working  in 
eight  feet  of  coal  on  a  28°  dip.  Still  another  tunnel  has  been  open  800 
yards  west  of  the  old  one,  running  north  142  yards,  opening  the  L.  V. 
vein  in  five  feet  of  coal  on  a  43°  did. 

Its  east  and  west  panels  are  each  100  yards  long  ;  4  breasts  are  working 
•on  each  ;  an  outlet  has  been  o[)ened  82  yards  to  the  surface.  It  is  intended 
to  continue  the  extension  of  this  tunnel  60  yards  further  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  underlying  vein.  Furnace  ventilation  has  been  adopted  for 
this  colliery,  which  was  found  adequate  for  its  purjjose. 

Machinery  in  use. — A  40-horsc  breaker  engine,  with  3  good  boilers  ;  140 
men  and  35  boys  are  employed  ;  20  mules,  45  wagons  and  4,700  yards  of 
tracks  are  used.     Monthly  shipments,  6,000  tons. 
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No.  49. — Raucii  Gai\ — W.  H.  John,   Operator. 

Tlie  colliery  is  situated  at  Raucli  Gap,  in  Schuylkill  county,  on  lands  of 
the  P.  R.  C.  &  I  Co.  It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  on  the  I)  vein.  Its 
east  panel  is  230  yards  long:,  with  one  breast  Avorking-.  It  being  a  small 
landsale  colliery,  only  eniploj'ing  6  hands.  Mining  is  made  safe  in  this 
small  place. 


No.  50. — Bear  Valley. — Frank  Leiftenring,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Northumberland  county,  three  miles  north  of 
Mt.  Carmel,  on  disputed  lands.  It  consists  of  a  counter  drift  in  the  Lykens 
Valley  vein,  500  yards  in  length,  in  TJ  feet  of  coal ;  it  being  a  landsale  col- 
liery requiring  no  extended  remarks. 


No.  51  —Red  JVIountaix. —  TI'^Ji.  H.  Kunhle,  or  heirs,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Tremont,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company's  lands,  but  nothing  has  been  done  here  since 
1873. 


No.  52. — North  Side. — Edivard  Miller,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Lykens  Valley,  three  miles  west  of  Gratztowu. 
It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  on  the  Lykens  Valley  vein  on  its  north  dip, 
in  9  feet  of  coal.  The  colliery  may  be  classed  among  landsale  collieries  for 
supplying  its  surroundings  for  domestic  consumption.  Three  breasts  are 
working,  employing  12  hands,  and  using  3  mules  and  5  wagons,  having 
1,300  yards  of  track  laid. 


No.  53. — Red  Ash  Tunnel.— ^i?iC^eZ  &  Auchmuty,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  three  miles  from  Helfenstine,  in  Northumberland 
county,  on  lands  of  Bickel,  Auchmuty  and  others.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel 
driven  102  yards  north,  opening  the  Lykens  Valley  vein  in  its  north  dip 
in  10  feet  of  coal,  upon  a  70°  dip,  with  east  and  west  gangways  opened  ; 
its  east  gangway  is  370  yards  long  and  extending  the  same  with  opening- 
breasts,  headings,  &c.  ;  its  west  gangway  is  268  yards  long,  and  are  ex- 
tending the  same,  opening  breasts,  headings,  &c.  The  tunnel  is  continued 
still  north  to  open  the  underlying  seams,  with  every  promising  prospect  of 
seccess  in  their  undertaking,  the  owners  being  very  energetic  men,  and 
under  their  management  a  largely  productive  operation  is  anticipated. 

At  present,  10  men  are  employed;  eventually  buildings  will  be  erected 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  colliery.  No  casualties  are  reported. 
Ventilation  is  eftected  by  natural  currents,  which,  for  the  present,  affords 
an  ample  supply  of  air  for  mining  purposes. 

Fifty-three  collieries  have  been  inspected,  and  statements  of  their  actual 
condition  recorded  and  reported  on,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following,  viz  : 
468  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made,  of  which  26  were  visits  attending 

inquests,  &c. 
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'1:77  miles  were  ttavelcd  vn  coinmo]i  roads. 

4,805  miles  were  traveled  on  railroads=5,282  miles. 

42  slopes,  5  shafts  aud  60  drifts  are  in  active  operatiuii. 

824  breasts  are  workint,^  Avith  cliutes,  extension  of  gangways,  &c. 

182  steam  engines,  with  10,445-h(jrsc  power  are  in  use. 

31  steam  suction  fans=4,55o-horse  power  are  used  for  ventilation. 

€4  steam  and  other  puraps=644-horsc  power  are  used  for  drainage. 

514  steam  boilers  are  in  use. 

7,531  hands  are  employed,  i.  e.  5,G66  men  and  1,865  boys. 

1»11  mules,  with  2,579  wagons  are  in  use. 

546  miles  of  gangways,  and  3J  miles  of  tunnels  are  worked. 

tons  of  coal  were  sent  to  market. 

tons  of  coal  were  consumed  in  the  district. 

26  persons  lost  their  lives  during  the  year  ;  8  of  whom  died  subsequently 
of  their  injuries— 2  were  boys.     Leaving  19  widows  and  49  orphans. 

150  persons  were  maimed  and  injured.  That  for  every  290  persoms  em- 
ployed, one  person  lost  a  life,  and  for  each  50  persons  employed,  one 
person  was  maimed  and  injured. 


Maps  of  Shamokin  District  Collieries  for  1874. 


Short  Mountain 1  slope. 

Big  Lick 1  sloi^e. 

Willianistowu 1  slope. 

Stewartsville 1  slope. 

Moreton 1  slope. 

Cameron 1  slope. 

Hickory  Swamp 

Hickory  Ridge 

Bumsicie 

Buck  Ridge 

Henry  Clay 

Bear  Valley 

George  Falies 

Trevorton 

Daniel  Webster 

Big  Mountain 

Ben  Franklin 

Helfenstine 

Diamond 


20.  Kalmia l 

21.  Pha?nix  Nos.  2  and  3 2 

22.  Upper  Rauch  Creek 1 

23.  Lower  Rauch  Creek 2 

24.  Reliance l 

25.  Enterprise 1 

20.  Locust  Spring 1 

27.  Mariam 1 

28.  A.  S.  Wolf 1 

29.  Otto's  Nos.  2  and  3 3 

30.  Colket 1 

31.  AVest  End 1 

32.  Eureka 1 

33.  Brookside .  1 

34.  Tower  City 1 

35.  Pvne " 2 

36.  Middle  Creek 1 

37.  Lincoln 1 
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slopes. 

slope. 
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slope. 

slope. 

slopes. 

slope. 

drift. 

drift. 
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slope. 

slopes. 

shaft. 
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Thirty-seven  maps  of  the  different  coal  tracts  are  now  on  record,  and  are 
placed  in  the  vault  of  tlie  Merchant's  E.Kchange  Bank,  Pottsville,  for  better 
safety,  &c 
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REPORT 


OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF  COAL  MINES  OF  THE  WYOMING  COAL 
FIELD,  LUZERNE  COUNTY,  LYING  EAST  OF  AND  INCLUDING 
JENKINS  TOWNSHIP,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1874. 

His  Excellency,  John  F.  Hartbanft, 

Governor  of  the  Gommomvealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, approved  the  od  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1870,  providing  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines,  &c.,  I  have  the  honor  to  here- 
with submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  the  3lBt  day  of  December,  1874. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  in  the  year  1873,  were  223 — 54  deaths  and 
169  accidents,  and  in  1874,  were  158 — 69  deaths  and  89  accidents,  which 
were  not  fatal,  showing  a  decrease  of  65  accidents  in  1874. 

I  have  arranged  my  report  for  1874,  in  a  tabulated  form.  By  reference, 
it  will  be  found  that  table  No.  1,  contains  a  list  of  the  names  of  each  person 
who  died  from  injuries  received  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  and  collieries 
of  this  district ;  also  the  cause  of  each,  with  a  list  of  the  number  of  widows 
and  orphans.  In  table  No.  2,  will  be  found  a  list  of  accidents,  which  have 
not  resulted  fatally  and  the  cause  of  each.  Table  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of, 
and  the  number  of  coal  mines  and  collieries,  and  the  general  condition  of 
each.  In  table  No.  4,  will  be  found  the  number  of  steam  engines  and 
boilers  at  each  colliery,  the  date  when  last  inspected  and  their  condition. 
Table  No.  5,  contains  a  list  of  the  local  coal  sales  and  abandoned  mines. 
Table  6,  contains  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  collieries  that  have  furnished 
maps,  &c.,  to  the  inspector. 

I  urgently  recommend  that  each  mine  inspector  shall  be  furnished  with 
at  least  200  copies  of  the  "  Mine  Inspector's  Report,''  for  distribution,  and 
also  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  good  geological  map  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  coal  fields, 
to  be  published  with  the  mine  inspectors  report  for  1875,  or  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted. 

The  mines  in  this  district  are  in  a  good  and  safe  working  condition.  The 
ventilation  is  good  in  all  the  mines  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  that 
is  where  there  is  no  explosive  gas. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  parties  having  charge  of  coal 
mines  and  collieries,  the  importance  of  having  a  stringent  code  of  mine 
regulations  for  the  safety  of  employees,  and  in  compelling  a  strict  compli- 
ance of  the  same,  if  they  do  so.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  reduce  the 
casualties  at  least  50  per  cent. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  on  last  year's  report,  if  the  State  Printer 
would  publish  this  year's  report  as  it  is  forwarded  by  the  inspector.  My 
report  of  last  year  was  cut  up  so  that  I  did  not  recognize  it  after  it  was 
published. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  parties  with 
■whom  I  had  any  official  intercourse,  for  courtesies  extended  to  me  in  my 
oflScial  capacity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PATRICK  BLEWITT, 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines,  dc. 

ScRAXTON,  February  26,  1875. 
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no  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

Total  number  of  peisons  killed  in  the  Eastern  district  of  the  Wyoming 
coal  fields,  69  ;  leaving  38  widows  and  112  children. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  and  classification  of  the  69  fatal  acci- 
dents that  occurred  during  the  year  : 

Killed  by  falls  of  roof 24 

Killed  by  falls  of  coal 13 

Killed  by  falls  of  rock ' 2 

Killed  by  premature  blasts 6 

Killed  by  fire-damp  explosions 1 

Killed  by  mine  cars  inside 11 

Killed  by  mine  cars  outside ' 4 

Killed  by  railroad  cars  outside 1 

Killed  by  falling  into  breakers 3 

Killed  by  being  kicked  by  mules 2 

Killed  by  falling  down  a  shaft 1 

Killed  by  a  prop  falling 1 

Total  number  of  deaths 69 
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lU  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

Total  number  of  accidents  in  tlic  Eastern  district  of  the  Wyoming  coal 
fields,  during-  the  year — 89. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  and  classification  of  the  accidents  that 
occurred  during  the  year  : 

Injured  b}'  falls  of  roof 7 

Injured  b}'  falls  of  gravel 1 

Injured  bj'  falls  of  rock  roof. 2 

Injured  by  falls  of  slate 1 

Injured  by  explosions  of  powder ■  •    • 3 

Injured  by  piece  of  coal  falling 2 

Injured  by  falling  down  shaft 2 

Injured  by  cars 8 

Injured  by  being  kicked  by  a  mule 1 

Injured  by  being  caught  in  screens  in  breaker 1 

Injured  by  being  caught  between  timbers  and  brake  handle 1 

Leg  broken  by  cars G 

Leg  broken  by  fltlls  ot  roof. G 

Leg  broken  by  falls  of  top  coal 4 

Leg  broken  by  falls  of  coal  and  roof. 2 

Leg  broken  by  a  piece  of  coal  from  a  blast ' 1 

Leg  broken  by  falls  of  rock  roof 4 

Leg  broken  by  prop  falling 

Leg  and  arm  broken  by  falling  in  the  breaker 

Leg  amputated  by  wire  rope  on  outside  plane 

Both  legs  broken  by  a  fall  of  roof. 

Arm  broken  whilst  coupling  cars 

Arm  broken  by  car  running  against  it 

Arm  amputated  by  being  caught  between  screen  and  gearing 

Arm  mutilated  by  fall  of  rider  coal 

Foot  broken  b^-  a  fall  of  roof 

Hip  dislocated  by  a  fall  of  coal 

Ankle  dislocated  by  a  fall  of  roof 

Collar  bone  broken  by  a  fall  of  roof 
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2. 
3. 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19'. 
20. 
21. 
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Name  of  Mines. 


Where  Located. 


Eagle  Shaft 

No.  3  Slope 

No.  1  Mines 

No.  2  Shaft 

No.  3  Shaft 

No.  5  Slope  or  Grand  Tunnel 

Maryland  National  Anthracite. . . 

No.  1  Shaft,  Carbon  Hill 

Stafford  Brook  colliery 

2  tunnels  at  National  Anth.  ool . . 
1  tunnel  in  Meadow  Brook  col  . . 

No.  1  Shaft 

1  tunnel  at  Roaring  Brook  col  . . . 

Rockwell's  mines 

Clark's  mines 

Part  of  Elk  Hill  colliery 

Top  vein  of  No.  1  colliery 

No.  3  colliery 

Top  vein  of  Grassy  Island  col  . . . 

No.  4  and  5  tunnels 

No.  1  and  2  tunnels 

No.  2  mines , 


Jenkin's  twp 

.  .do do 

Pittston  borough . . 

.  .do do 

.  .do do 

Pittston  township, 

.  .do do 

Old  Forge 

City  of  Scranton . . 

.  .do do 

.  .do do 

Bor.  of  Dunmore . . 

.  .do do 

City  of  Scranton . . 

.  .do do 

Dixon  City 

Blakley  township, 

..do do 

. .  do do 

.  .do do 

.  .do do 

City  of  Carbond'  le, 


By  Whom  Operated. 


Hon.  Thomas  Waddell. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Glen  wood do. 

Sus.  (feWy.Val.R.R.  Co. 

do do. 

William  Connell  &  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
Roaring  Brook  Coal  Co. 
A.  B.  Rockwell. 

Elk  Hill  Coal  Co. 

Del.  and  Hud.  Canal  Co. 

do do. 

do do. 

Eaton  &  Co. 

Del  and  Hud.  Canal  Co. 

do do. 
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A  LIST  OF  MAPS  OF  LOCAL  COAL  SALE  MINES. 

Local  coal  sale  mine,  John  Gibson  &  Co.,  Rolling  Mill,  tunnel. 

. .  do Tripp  &  Co.,  Diamond,  slope, 

.  .do Hoy  &  Co.,  Rolling  Mill,  tunnel. 

.  .do Joseph  Church,  Church,  two  tunnels. 

. .  do Michael  Rocks,  Clark,  tunnel. 

. .  do GriflBn  &  Leaches,  Clark,  tunnel. 

.  .do Hancock  &  Deans,  Lower,  tunnel. 

.  .do A.  Maloney's,  Dunmore,  tunnel. 

.  .do James  Young,  Dunmore,  tunnel. 

. .  do Iklartin  Cupper's,  No,  2,  tunnel. 


1.  L 

ocal  c 

2.   . 

...do 

3.   . 

...do 

4.    . 

. . .  do 

5.   . 

...do 

6.   . 

...do 

T.   . 

...do 

8.   . 

...do 

9.    . 

...do 

10.    . 

...do 

REPORT 


OF  Tllh  IXSPECTOR  OF  COAL  MINES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT 
OF  LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1874. 

Office  of  Ixspector  of  Coal  Mikes,  ) 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  March  1,  1875.  f 

His  Excellency,  Jno.  F.  Hartranft, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act,  entitled  "An  Act 
providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines," 
approved  3d  day  of  March,  1870,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my 
-annual  (tabulated)  report  of  accidents,  resulting  in  death  or  serious  per- 
sonal injuries.  Also  the  number  of  widows  and  orphans  caused  by  said 
accidents,  for  the  year  1874. 

The  report  will  also  contain,  among  others,  the  following  items,  each 
bearing  more  or  less  on  the  matter  of  safety  of  persons  employed  in  and 
around  the  coal  mines,  to  wit : 

A  brief  history  of  the  three  great  fires  in  the  mines  of  this  district  dur- 
ing the  year,  together  with  a  plan  showing  the  territory  occupied,  enclosed, 
&c.,  in  connection  with  the  Empire  fire. 

Also  a  plan  of  hoisting  carriage,  with  its  safety  catches  attached,  adopted 
for  the  Audenried  Shaft,  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  company. 

Tables  showing  the  quantity  of  coal  mined,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost 
during  the  year. 

Also  comparative  tables  showing  the  ratios  of  coals  produced,  and  per- 
sons employed  to  each  life  lost,  in  England,  Nova  Scotia  and  this  country, 
during  the  same  period. 

Articles  on  accidents  in  coal  mines,  inspectors'  reports,  kc,  &cc. 
I  have  the  lionor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  M.  WILLIAMS. 

Inspector  of  Mines. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

AmongTcollicry  improvements,  shaft  sinking  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
and  important  items.  The  following  designated  shafts  have  been  completed 
since  my  last  report,  to  wit : 

Shafts  Completed  During  1874. 

Riverside  Coal  Company's  Wyoming  Shift. — This  shaft  was  commenced, 
as  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  during  the  year  1872 ;  it  was  sunk  35  feet 
and  w(,»rk  suspended. 

The  sinking  was  again  resumed  December  15,  1873,  and  completed  April, 
1874. 

13  Mine  Report. 
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Mr.  William  M'Culloch,  tlie  contractor,  having-  sunk  the  Wyoming  shaft 
216  feet  in  four  months,  also  received  the  contract  and  sunk  the  second 
opening  shaft  to  the  same  depth.  The  latter  is  a  circular  shaft,  used  for  an 
upcast  air-way,  and  also  has  a  wire  rope  and  bucket,  with  the  necessary 
hoisting  machinery  to  be  used  in  case  of  need,  as  a  means  of  escape,  or 
second  opening. 

A  short  distance  west  of  the  air-shaft  head,  is  erected  a  pair  of  ventilating^ 
fans,  each  15  feet  in  diameter.  These  fans  are  similarly  constructed  to  those 
at  the  Enterprise  colliery,  belonging  to  the  same  company,  and  described 
in  my  last  report. 

Lehigh  and  Wilkesharre  Coal  Comjjany's  Audenried  Shaft. — This  shaft 
has  been  completed,  so  far  as  sinking,  timbering  and  lining  is  concerned, 
and  is  now  ready  to  be  operated.  The  tunnels  now  being  driven,  and  the 
machinery  are  not  quite  finished. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  No.  4  Shaft,  Plymouth. — This 
shaft  was  being  sunk  deeper  from  the  Bennett  or  lower  bed  of  the  Baltimore 
seam,  down  to  the  Red  Ash  or  Buck  Mountain  seam,  at  the  time  of  my  last 
report,  and  has  since  been  completed.  Gangways  are  being  opened  out, 
preparatory  to  driving  at  the  proper  distance,  to  connect  with  a  new  shaft 
now  being  sunk,  about  200  feet  north  of  the  former,  to  secure  a  lawful  sec- 
ond opening. 

Shafts  not  yet  Completed. 

Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Com2Mny's  No.  14  Shaft. — This  shaft  is  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  Gaylord  slope,  Plymouth,  Pa.  It  is  progressing, 
having  been  sunk  through  the  Cooper  or  upper  bed  of  the  Baltimore  seam. 
It  is  intended  to  win  the  coals  of  the  Red  Ash  seam  in  this  localit3^ 

South  Wilkesbarre  new  Shaft,  by  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbai^i'e  Coal  Com- 
pany.— This  shaft  has  only  been  worked  a  part  of  the  time  since  my  last  re- 
port, but  has  reached  a  depth  of  418  feet.  It  is  now  thought  that  it  will' 
take  400  feet  additional  sinking  to  cut  the  Baltimore  seam. 

Hollenback  Shaft,  also  owned  by  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  com- 
pany. This -shaft  has  penetrated  the  Baltimore  seam  at  a  depth  of  500  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  was  found  in  good  condition.  Although  the  sinking 
has  been  finished,  the  shaft  is  not  quite  completed  for  hoisting,  its  timber- 
ing, lining,  &c.,  not  having  been  finished  yet.  Neither  has  it  the  necessary 
second  opening,  but  a  shaft  12'  by  20'  is  being  sunk  at  a  distance  of  1,300 
feet  south-oast  of  it,  to  which  a  communication  will  be  made  for  a  second 
opening  ;  it  will  also  be  used  as  an  upcast  air-shaft. 

The  necessary  fan  or  fans  will  be  erected  to  ventilate  the  Hollenback  and 
Diamond  collieries ;  besides  that,  a  hoist-way  will  be  in  one  end  of  this 
shaft,  through  which  the  workmen  will  be  let  up  and  down  for  both  the 
mines  above  mentioned.  Also  materials,  such  as  timber,  machinery,  &c  , 
may  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  if  need  be. 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company's  Shafts,  Nos.  1  and  2. — No.  1  shaft  has  al- 
ready reached  a  depth  of  540  feet,  having  passed  through  the  upper  and 
lower  beds  of  the  Baltimore  seam.  The  lower  of  the  two  aforementioned 
beds  is  called,  in  that  locality,  the  "  forge"  vein.  The  shaft  is  now  being 
timbered,  preparatory  to  its  continuation  at  some  future  time,  how  soon  I 
know  not,  to  the  lower  or  Red  Ash  seam. 

The  sinking  has  been  done,  for  some  time,  by  day's  work,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  and  supervision  of  the  company's  mining  foreman,  Mr. 
Geo.  T.  Morgan. 

No.  2  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  445  feet.  Having  been  commenced 
about  540  feet  lower  in  the  measures  than  No.  1  shaft,  it  has  cut  through 
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tlie  Koss  seam,  and  is  expected  that  tlie  lied  Ash  seam  will  Lc  n>ached 
within  the  dejith  uf  525  feet,  or  SO  feet  from  present  depth. 

Luzerne  Coal  and  Iron  Compamfs  Oakwood  shaft. — This  sliai't,  althoiigli 
sunk  into  the  top  bed  of  the  Baltimore  seam,  has  Jiot  been  completed.  The 
timbering  and  lining  not  having  been  finished,  but  is  being  done  at  present. 
In  all  probability  a  connection  will  be  made  between  the  Oakwood  and 
Prospect  shafts  about  the  same  time  that  the  timbering  will  be  completed. 
Total  depth  (jf  this  shaft  to  the  top  bed  of  Baltimore  seam  is  feet. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Conipamfs  shaft,  No  3,  second  opening. — 
This  shaft  is  located  near  Plymouth,  and  although  having  penetrated  the 
seam  for  some  time  past,  has  not  been  completed,  neither  has  the  connec- 
tion been  effected  between  it  and  the  former.  It  is  expected  that  a  com- 
munication will  be  made  during  the  early  part  of  1875. 

Baltimore  No.  3  Shaft,  (D.  and  II.  C.  Co.) — Tin's  shaft  is  located  near 
the  main  road  between  the  city  of  Wilkesbarrc  and  Parson's  station.  It 
penetrated  the  Baltimore  seam  at  the  depth  of  360  feet,  having  been  started 
during  1873,  and  cut  into  the  coal  in  December,  1874. 

This  shaft  is  intended  for  an  air-shaft  and  a  pump-way,  as  it  connects 
with  the  No.  3  slope,  and  was  intended  as  a  suitable  place  to  erect  the  pro- 
per machinery  to  ventilate  and  drain  the  working  of  the  same. 

SeCO.ND    Ol'KXLVRS. 

Tliere  are  but  four  shafts  in  this  district  at  work  -deficient  in  this  respect, 
namely  :  Prospect  shaft,  L.  C.  and  I.  Co.  ;  Nos.  -1  and  3  shafts  of  the  D. 
and  II.  C.  Co.'s,  near  Plymoutli,  and  the  Ilollenback  shaft  of  the  L.  and  W. 
B.  C.  Co.  As  previously  stated  each  one  has  its  second  opening  under 
way. 

A  second  opening  has  been  had,  between  the  new  and  old  shafts  in  West 
Pittston. 

Ventilatix(;  Fans. 

The  following  fans  have  been  erected  during  the  year — besides  two  not 
included  h\  this  table,  built  to  enable  the  combatting  of  the  great  subterra- 
neous fire  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  to  wit : 
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This  being  iny  fifth  report,  covering  a  period  of  four  years  and  nearly 
six  rnonths,  and  considering  that  before  the  time  arrives  to  make  out  another 
report,  my  present  term  of  office  will  have  expired,  I  would  state  that 
when  I  first  took  this  office,  the  ventilation  of  this  district  was  secured — 
such  as  it  was — by  the  aid  of  16  fans,  varying  in  diameter  from  8  feet  up 
to  15  feet,  and  one  as  large  as  20  feet.  Besides  the  above  there  were  a  few 
tolerably  good  furnaces,  many  small  grates,  steam  jets  and  exhausts  and  a 
few  by  nothing  but  natural  ventilation. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  6T  fans,  51  having  been  erected  during  my 
term  of  office,  and  averaging  in  size  from  15  feet  up  to  20  feet,  the  excep- 
tions being:  a  few  12  feet  and  a  few  21  and  24:  feet  fans. 


FIRES  IN  ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINES. 

During  the  year  just  ended  we  had  three  great  lires  in  this  district,  to 
wit :    At  Empire  colliery.  Prospect  Shaft  colliery  and  Baltimore  old  mines. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  a  brief  history  of  each  of  those  fires,  that 
other  parties  interested  in  mining  may  be  made  more  fully  acquainted  with 
their  various  causes,  which  led  to  so  much  loss  to  employers  in  property, 
and  danger  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  their  emploj'ees.  Also  the  different 
methods  employed  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  tlie  same,  together  with 
the  success  attained  up  to  the  time  of  making  up  of  this  report,  December 
31,  1874. 

Empire  Fire. 

The  fire  was  first  discovered  breaking  out  in  the  air  stack,  alongside  the 
Kidder  plane,  about  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  31st,  1S73. 

Subsequently  it  was  learned  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  in  the  return  air- 
way, somewhere  near  the  steam  boilers  located  inside  the  mine,  near  the 
head  of  No.  5  slope.  The  coals  from  No.  5  slope  were  being  hoisted  to 
the  shaft  gangway,  at  a  point  nearly  four  thousand  feet  from  the  foot  of 
hoisting  shaft.  There  being  some  four  or  five  hundred  mine  cars  i)er  day 
to  be  taken  from  said  No.  5  slope,  hence  it  was  that  steam  boilers  were  lo- 
cated at  that  place. 

The  mine  being  of  considerable  extent,  required  large  (juantities  of  pure 
air  for  ventilation,  and  no  fan  having  been  erected  at  this  slope  at  the  time, 
the  heat  from  the  steam  boilers  was  made  use  of  to  assist  ventilation,  by 
conveying  the  return  air  from  No.  5  slope  into  the  large  air-way  made  from 
those  steam  boilers,  before  mentioned,  up  to  the  surface,  through  the  old 
Kidder  slope,  to  the  stack  where  the  fire  was  first  discovered  breaking  out. 

The  said  air-way  was  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  with  sectional  area  of 
about  60  feet.  The  quantity  of  air  passing  through  said  air-way  must 
have  been  over  60,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  there  was  about  50,000  re- 
turning into  it  from  No.  5  slope,  and  an  escape  also  left  into  the  boiler  room 
to  keep  the  place  cool,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of  air  for  the 
fires  under  the  six  steam  boilers.  The  total  vertical  height,  from  the  location 
o{  steam  boilers  to  the  top  of  air  stack,  at  the  surface,  was  about  420  feet ; 
this  height,  together  with  heat  generated  by  the  steam  boiler  fires,  the  heat 
given  off  by  men  and  animals,  and  the  increased  temperature  attributable 
to  the  depth  of  the  mine,  caused  the  draught  and  circulation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned (juantity  of  air.  In  view  of  the  ([uantity  of  air  escaping  through 
s;aid  air-way,  there  must  have  been  a  very  high  velocity — 1,000  feet  per 
minute,  or  nearly  11.5  miles  per  hour,  thus  requiring  but  one  minute  for 
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air  to  pass  from  the  steam  boilers  to  the  top  of  air  shaft  on  the  surface,  and 
that  velocity,  no  doubt,  increasing  rapidly  from  the  increase  in  heat  caused 
by  the  additional  fire  now  kindled  in  the  upcast  air-waj'.  So  it  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  that  it  did  not  require  a  long  time  for  a  fire  that  originated  even 
at  the  back  end  of  the  steam  boilers  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface,  along 
the  upcast  air-way,  which  was  lined  with  timber  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
wooden  stack,  on  top  of  the  same  on  surface. 

The  six  steam  boilers  before  mentioned  were  put  in  place  at  two  different 
periods  of  time,  and  when  the  last  two  were  placed,  the  officers  in  charge 
made  extraordinary  efforts  against  the  possibility  of  a  fire.  The  mine  boss, 
Lewis  S.  Jones,  stated  that  the  air-way  was  being  examined  in  whole  or  in 
part  each  day,  and  that  nothing  unusual  had  been  detected  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  examine  the  same  on  their  last  visit,  the  day  previous  to  the 
fire  breaking  out. 

How  the  fire  began  in  the  aforementioned  air-way  is  not  certain.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  certain,  and  that  is  this  :  that  even  in  stone  and  brick  chim- 
neys, it  often  occurs  that  the  soot  in  the  same  ignites,  and  no  doubt  the 
burning  of  many  dwelling  houses  could  rightly'  be  attributed  to  such  a 
cause. 

Then  if  such  a  thing  takes  place  in  stone  and  brick  chimneys,  why  might 
not  such  have  taken  place  in  said  air-way,  as  it  is  well  known  to  all  persons 
acquainted  with  such  places,  that  the  roof  and  sides  of  such  passages  are 
usually  covered  with  a  coating  of  accumulated  soot,  which  is  nothing  but 
small  particles  of  carbon,  the  result  of  imperfect  combustion. 

Again,  this  soot  might  have  been  ignited  by  the  high  temperature  es- 
caping from  the  fires  under  the  steam  boilers  at  times,  if  not  from  a  spark  car- 
ried immediately  from  the  fire  of  wood  or  other  combustible  making  much 
flame  through  the  flue;  this  is  not  very  probable  although  possible.  Then 
it  might  have  happened  by  the  falling  upon  the  mouth  of  the  tube  or  flue  of 
coal,  slate  and  other  rubbish,  in  sufficient  quantites  to  decrease  the  outlet, 
thereby  increasing  the  temperature  at  the  time,  in  such  rubbish  of  wood, 
bark,  coal,  slate,  <fcc. 

The  immediate  cause  or  origin  of  the  fire  may  be  attributed  to  either  of 
the  above  suggestions.  At  all  events,  the  fire  must  have  originated  very 
close  to  the  fine  at  the  back  end  of  the  boilers,  as  there  was  quite  a  fire 
there,  when  first  visited,  when  the  men  reached  there  from  outside. 

From  the  very  day,  yen,  the  hour  that  it  was  known  that  the  mine  was 
on  fire,  until  it  was  decided  to  hermetically  seal  the  same,  every  available 
means  were  used  to  extinguish  the  fire  according  to  the  best  judgment  and 
opinions  of  the  most  experienced  men  under  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre 
Coal  Company,  and  other  companies  as  well. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  give  the  details  of  this  matter,  also  it  would 
make  this  report  entirely  too  lengthy  to  be  of  interest.  But  I  would  state 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  great  fire  was  combatted  with  that  courage, 
skill  and  determination,  peculiar  to  the  hardy  men  of  the  mines.  Each  per- 
son having  a  certain  duty  allotted  him,  attended  to  the  same  most  cheer- 
fully, let  the  task  be  ever  so  hazardous.  The  men  employed  at  these  mines, 
as  a  body,  are  a  very  intelligent  class  of  workmen,  and  courage  combined 
with  intelligence,  in  time  of  apparent  danger,  as  in  this  case,  are  of  much 
importance  and  above  price. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances required,  until  finalh'  they  numbered  many  hundreds.  The  large 
force  of  men  employed  was  organized  into  squads,  each  squad  having  its 
leader  or  foreman,  who  received  his  instructions  from  officials  in  higher 
grades,  and  each  party  having  its  allotted  territory. 
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The  whole  work  was  usually  divided  into  three  sections.  The  time  of 
"working  was  divide<l  into  six  hour  shifts,  or  in  other  words,  four  parties 
would  occupy  the  time  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  turns  of  six  hours  each, 
except  in  places  of  not  more  than  ordinary  exhaustion  or  danger,  when  the 
•hours  would  be  longer  accordingly. 

The  extinguishing  of  the  fire  by  forcing  water  upon  it  wms  doubted,  un- 
til about  the  first  of  March,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  roof  on  the  east 
side  caved  in.  This  caving  in  had  been  looked  for  for  same  weeks  previous 
to  this  time,  and  most  persons  acquainted  with  the  fact,  felt  some  little  un- 
easiness regarding  the  consequence  that  might  result  Irom  it,  fearing  that 
it  might  come  with  such  a  force  that  the  wind  from  it  would  do  serious 
damage  to  some  of  the  woodcm  brattice,  upon  the  condition  of  which  the 
lives  of  scores  of  our  men  always  depended. 

When  the  roof  and  sides  gave  such  signs  and  indications  that  the  dreaded 
■cave  or  fall  was  about  to  take  place,  the  workmen  were  withdrawn  from  the 
mines  ;  but  before  doing  so,  the  fires  from  under  the  five  portable  steam 
boilers  were  all  taken  out,  and  all  the  steam  pumps,  consisting  of  six  No. 
C  Knowles'  i)umps,  had  to  be  stopped  and  left  to  their  fate. 

Work  was  again  resumed  within  two  days,  notwithstanding  that  the  fire 
had  already  destroyed  hundreds  of  feet  of  wooden  brattice,  forming  the 
man-ways,  and  had  ran  back  over  ground  that  had  once  been  one  mass  of 
fire,  and  since  conquered,  and  w^hich  was  perfectly  cool  when  left.  I  would 
remark  here,  that  there  w^as  one  side  of  the  fire,  that  on  the  west,  which 
had  not  been  surrounded,  although  extraordinary  efforts  had  been  made  to 
do  so  from  the  commencement,  and  there  being  no  opposition  to  it  on  that 
side  it  must  have  spread  rapidly  in  that  direction  from  the  time  the  fire  first 
broke  out,  even  when  it  was  being  slow^ly  curbed  in  on  all  other  sides. 

Soon  after  the  aforementioned  cave  came  down,  and  the  forcing  of  all 
liands  back  nearly  to  the  place  of  beginning  on  three  sides  ;  the  fire  on  the 
fourth  side  made  its  w^ay  into  an  old  cave  in  the  old  No.  1  drift  and  Kidder 
workings,  on  the  west  side. 

At  this  time,  the  temperature  had  got  so  high  in  the  adjoining  old  work- 
ings, that  it  was  thought  tinder  might  be  ignited  by  it,  at  any  point  where 
that  high  degree  of  heat  might  reach  in  the  ©Id  mines,  thereby  spreading 
the  fire  where  it  could  not  be  extinguished,  unless  by  some  other  means. 
The  officers  of  the  company  again  held  a  consultation,  and  this  time  deter- 
mined on  another  method,  to  supersede  the  old  one,  in  trying  to  quench  the 
fire.  The  new  method  was  the  sealing  up  of  the  mine,  at  the  points  most 
advantageous,  so  as  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  fire,  and  the 
injection  of  steam  into  the  enclosed  territory. 

Mr.  Lewis  S.  Jones,  the  mining  boss,  had  been  experimenting  on  the  use 
of  steam  on  the  fire  for  a  week  or  two  previously,  by  letting  it  escape  into 
the  open  fire — using  it  instead  of  water  ;  its  use  in  that  manner  was  most 
beneficial,  when  left  to  escape  upwards.  The  specific  gravity  of  water 
being  heavier  than  air  it  must  fall ;  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  steam, 
its  tendency  being  iipwards. 

In  course  of  time  the  enclosure  around  the  whole  area  was  completed. 
The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  stoppings  and  walls  inside 
the  mines  were  lime  mortar,  cement,  brick,  stone  and  planks  and  boards. 
•Everything  was  done  that  was  thought  of  as  an  assistance,  to  exclude  the 
atmospheric  air  so  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  injected  steam  within  the 
enclosure  together  with  the  gases  generated. 

The  surface  leakages,  although  having  numerous  large  cave  holes,  were 
also  sealed  up  by  the  hauling  of  immense  quantities  of  earth  and  clay,  and 
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tamping  the  same  hard  into  each  hole  and  crevice  in  the  broken  surface  aud- 
io cks, 

A  nine  inch  drill  hole,  bored  with  a  diamond  drill  down  into  the  mine 
nearly  where  the  fire  originated,  was  made  use  of  to  introduce  steam  from 
nine  steam  boilers,  located  on  the  surface  near  the  hole,  and  letting  it  pen- 
etrate the  fire  at  that  point  on  the  north  side. 

Also,  steam  was  forced  in  from  the  Kidder  or  south  side  from  nine  boilers, 
and  from  nine  more  at  No.  1  slope,  west  end  of  the  enclosure.  There  was 
steam  also  forced  in  from  10  boilers  on  the  eastern  end  during  each  night, 
the  same  being  required  during  the  day  to  hoist  coals  from  No.  2  HoUen- 
back  slope. 

About  the  first  of  May  steam  was  let  on  or  forced  into  the  burning  mine 
from  three  of  the  abovementioned  points  and  on  the  fourth  side  shortly  af- 
wards. 

During  the  day  steam  from  21  boilers  and  from  ten  more  each  night,  was 
forced  in,  equal  to  32  continuously,  the  pressure  guage  often  indicating  45 
or  50  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  steam  was  kept  on  imtil  the  first  of  December,  ISl-i. 

About  the  middle  of  December  the  mine  was  entered,  and  upon  examina- 
tion the  fire  in  the  lower  section  was  found  to  have  been  extinguished.  In 
the  upper  or  Kidder  section  *lie  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  examination 
for  the  time  had  to  be  abandoned  until  the  heat  has  decreased,  although  no 
fire  had  been  seen.  Consequently  the  entrance  was  again  sealed  up  until 
sometime  in  the  future. 

Whether  the  fire  is  all  extinguished  or  not  is  not  quite  settled  ;  but  let 
that  be  as  it  may  its  final  extinguishment  in  that  manner  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  as  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  since  that  the  lower  section, 
whei'e  such  strong  fires  were  left  when  the  mine  v;-as  closed,  has  been 
completely  examined  and  no  fire  discovered. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  were  it  not  for  the  misfortune  of  the  great  cave 
before  mentioned,  it  is  presumable  that  the  fire  would  have  been  extin- 
guished through  the  use  of  water  alone,  unless  the  fire  had  already  pen- 
etrated the  old  cave  on  the  west  side  in  the  old  Kidder  and  other  work- 
ings. 

Many  people  wonder  why  it  was  that  a  fire  in  one  thousand  feet  of  an 
air-way  should  have  caused  such  a  calamity.  I  would  here  state  that  the 
air-way  was  the  only  opening  from  the  steam  boilers  to  the  surface  through 
that  part  of  the  mine.  And  very  soon  after  the  fire  broke  out  the  cribbing 
in  the  shaft  upon  which  the  air  stack  was  located  burning  out  it  caved  in, 
this  immediately  impeded  the  ventilation,  causing  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
manufactured  from  the  burning  wood  and  coal  in  the  air-way  to  fall  back 
to  the  lowest  level  or  gangway,  where  the  main  traveling  had  to  be  done. 
Soon  afterward  the  wooden  doors  in  the  stone  stoppings  were  burned  out, 
and  a  draught  was  formed  by  the  heated  air  escaping  to  the  surface  through 
the  old  cave  holes  on  the  east  side  of  Kidder  old  slope. 

This,  in  part,  relieved  the  lower  passages  of  gas,  but  it  was  only  to  in- 
crease its  force  as  the  fire  increased.  In  order  to  be  able  to  combat  the  fire 
at  all,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  ventilation.  From  time  to  time, 
no  less  than  three  fans,  15  feet  diameter  each,  had  to  be  used  for  ventila- 
tion. It  was  well  known  and  considered  that  to  introduce  more  fresh  air, 
was  equivalent  to  increasing  the  force  of  the  fire  in  a  rapid  rate  ;  and  again, 
to  proceed  with  work  without  more  pure  air,  was  impossible. 

So  strong  were  these  gases  at  times,  that  scores,  yes,  hundreds,  from  time 
to  time  were  overcome  by  their  effects  ;  sometimes  a  whole  squad  of  15  or 
18  men  would  be  stricken  down  simultaneously. 
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Several  narrow  escapes  were  had  from  losing  not  only  one,  Imt  largo  num- 
bers of  persons  at  one  and  the  same  time.  On  one  sad  occasion,  March  16, 
one  of  the  blades  or  vanes  of  the  fan  broke  off,  thereby  causing  a  few  minutes 
delay  or  stoppage  of  the  fan,  and  before  an  alarm  could  be  given  to  the  men 
inside  the  mine,  the  deadly  gases  fell  on  cither  side  of  advanced  man-ways, 
and  kept  back  by  the  wooden  brattice  and  the  air  pressure,  fell  back  into 
what  was  before  an  open  channel  man-way,  filling  every  space  with  this 
deadly  poison,  thereby  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Michael  Ilarte,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  moment  in  the  advance.  His  comrade  at  once  gave  the 
alarm,  when  many  brave  chargemen,  miners  and  laborers  rushed  in  to  aid 
in  rescuing  their  fellow  miner  ;  but  the  enemy  held  the  field,  and  at  one 
time  no  less  than  six  of  the  volunteers  were  piled  one  across  the  other.  For- 
timately  the  Ian  was  again  in  motion,  and  fresh  air  sent  to  their  relief,  else 
it  is  diflicut  to  think  how  many  more  lives  would  have  been  lost  at  this 
time.  The  ventilation  then  improved,  and  the  asphyxiated  persons  were 
taken  care  of — all  survived  except  Ilarte  ;  his  body  was  secured,  and  al- 
tiiough  everything  was  done  to  restore  him  to  consciousness,  all  proved  of 
no  avail.  1  would  state  that  a  physician,  and  a  good  supply  of  restora- 
tives had  been  secured  by  the  company's  officials  from  the  commencement  of 
the  fire,  and  a  station  fixed,  and  men  selected  to  attend  to  the  same.  There 
was  but  one  case  that  proved  fatal,  although  dozens  would  be  efii^cted  by 
those  gases  during  a  shift  of  six  hours. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  or  estimate  what  might  have  been  the  result  in 
serious  accidents  and  deaths  resulting  from  the  same,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  extraordinary  constant  Q.ai'e  taken  in  each  department  by  the  general 
superintendant  and  his  assistants,  George  H.,  and  Frederick  Parrish,  in  pro- 
viding everything  that  could  be  gotten  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  their 
employees  ;  also  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  care  of  the  mining  s\i- 
perintendent,  John  T.  Griffith,  together  with  the  following  staff  of  under 
bosses  and  chargemen  :  Lewis  S.  Jones  ;  S.  J.  Tonkins,  master  machinist; 
A.  Reese,  Wm.  Smyth,  D.  L.  Richards,  Reese  Jones,  Robert  Looney,  Jno. 
Clinton,  Wm.  Dickie,  James  B.  Davis,  David  Jonathan,  Jas.  M'Dade,  John 
Heycocke,  Richard  Roderick,  John  S.  Jones,  Morgan  Jones,  M.  R.  Mor- 
gan, D.  W.  Evans,  Robert  Rutledge,  Ed.  Lynop,  Joseph  Edwards,  Benja- 
min Pryor,  T.  W.  Miles,  and  others  that  I  cannot  at  once  recall  to  mj'mind. 

The  writer  made  it  his  business  to  examine  carefully  each  and  every  place 
where  there  were  persons  employed,  for  the  first  two  months  about  once  in 
each  twenty-four  hours  ;  at  times  entering  places  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  be  considered  recklessness  ^ — ^yes,  worse.  Still,  since 
men  were  required  to  work  in  these  places,  he  felt  it  a  duty  on  himself  to 
examine  the  same,  so  that  if  any  thing  more  could  be  done  towards  their 
safety,  it  should  be  made  known  to  the  officers,  as  each  recommendation 
made  was  always  complied  Avith,  either  by  the  immediate  orders  or  instruc- 
tions of  Messrs.  Parrish  or  Griffith.  A.nd  when  we  look  back  to  the  most 
fearful  places  in  which  men  were  at  times  required  to  work,  and  that  some 
six  hundred  persoiis  were  employed  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  in  great  dan- 
ger— the  most  of  them— I  say  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  accidents  occurred, 
and  certain  it  is,  that  too  much  credit  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  afore- 
mentioned officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  according  to  the  part 
that  each  had  in  charge. 

Concerning  the  hardships  endured  so  patiently,  and  dangers  braved  so 
cheerfully,  by  the  workmen,  almost  without  exception,  it  is  beyond  my 
ability  to  do  them  justice  in  this  article,  but  can  unhesitatingly  state,  that 
in  my  own  personal  experience  of  underground  life,  covering  a  period  of 
over  thirty  years,  I  never  saw  men  face  such  daily  dangers,  knowingl}-,  as 
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they  did  in  this  case  ;  dangers  that  no  human  being-  can  form  any  idea  of, 
unless  it  be  one  that  had  been  tlirough  tlie  whole  campaign  ;  and  which  no 
pen  can  describe  or  picture  to  the  uninitiated. 

No  doubt  some  people  are  ready  to  ask  the  question,  why  it  was  that  the 
sealing  up  of  the  mine  was  not  resorted  to  immediately  after  it  was  found 
that  the  fire  had  got  such  a  start  ? 

The  answer  to  the  same  is  hereby  given  by  the  w^riter  from  his  own  know- 
ledge of  matters  connected  with  the  same.  The  fire  originated  as  before 
mentioned,  near  the  head  of  No.  5  slope,  where  a  large  quantity  ©f  coal  was 
hoisted  daily,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  fire  could  be  extinguished  with- 
out resorting  to  the  abandonment  of  this  slope  ;  besides  that,  the  matter  of 
expense  and  the  time  necessary  to  do  so,  then  appeared  too  enormously 
great  to  be  thought  of.  Subsequently,  however,  when  all  hands  became 
better  acquainted  with  matters  of  expense,  and  saw  that  it  would  prove 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  then  it  was  that  such  an  idea  was  entertained. 
To  think  of  the  amount  of  labor  and  material  requisite  to  enclose  the  west 
end  of  the  mine,  at  a  point  twent3^-five  hundred  feet  from  the  origin  of  the 
fire,  up  to  the  surface,  a  distance  of  1,200  feet,  fill  up  the  many  dozen  cave 
holes  along  the  surface  line  of  lour  thousand  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  many 
of  these  caves  being  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet ;  and  again,  wall  up 
the  stoppings  necessary  on  the  eastern  end,  from  the  Ilollenback  lower 
gangway  to  the  No.  1  drift,  a  distance  of  over  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and 
along  said  drift  westward  many  hundreds  of  feet.  I  say,  that  at  that  time, 
it  would  have  been  considered  almost  impossible,  but  after  having  battled 
the  fiery  monster  so  long  and  hard,  officers  and  men  had  almost  courage 
enough  to  do  impossibilities. 

The  whole  length  of  the  line,  or  perimeter  of  the  space  enclosed  con- 
taining the  mammoth  fire  was  eleven  thousand  feet,  includiug  the  rib  on 
the  north  or  lower  side  where,  happily  for  tlie  ofticers,  there  were  but  few 
holes  to  be  closed,  the  same  being  the  pillar  between  the  shaft  level  gang- 
way and  the  Avorkings  in  No.  5  slope. 

The  whole  superficial  area  of  the  territory  enclosed  equals  about  four 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  square  feet,  (4,800,000.) 

The  seam  averaging  at  least  sixteen  feet  in  height,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
about  seven-sixteenths  of  the  same  may  be  calculated  upon  as  the  vacancy 
to  be  filled  1)}^  steam  and  gases,  making  an  aggregate  of  thirty-three  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet,  (bo. 600, 000.)  This  leaves  nine  feet, 
or  nine-sixteenths  of  the  seam,  to  make  up  for  pillars,  rubbish  and  caves  in 
the  enclosed  territor}-. 

The  seam  lying  at  an  angle  of  60  or  75  degrees  in  some  parts,  it  would 
take  a  long  time  for  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  generated  by  the  burning  fire, 
to  fill  up  to  the  height  of  420  feet  vertical,  to  the  top  of  the  old  workings 
at  the  outcrop ;  as  it  would  undoubted!}'  fill  from  the  lower  level  gangway 
upwards,  and  whatever  amount  of  oxygen  there  was  admitted  by  any 
means,  it  was  at  once  consumed  b}^  the  fire,  adding  the  residuum  to  the 
reservoir  already  forming  below  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

This  process  must  have  continued  so  long  as  there  was  any  fire  in  the 
seam  above  the  aforementioned  reservoir,  filling  up  from  below. 

The  same  filling  up  fast  or  slow,  as  the  amount  manufactured  by  the  na- 
tural process  before  mentioned,  would  be  great  or  small,  less  the  quantity 
escaping  to  the  surface  through  leakage. 

Any  leakages  found,  and  there  were  but  few  of  them,  always  indicated  a 
tendency  to  admit  fresh  air  at  the  lower  points,  and  a  desire  to  escape  out- 
wards by  the  much  expanded  or  lighter  air,  from  inside  the  fire  enclosure, 
at  the  higher  points. 
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From  this  state  of  things  the  writer  would  deduce  tiie  rullowing- :  That 
the  fire  would  be  extinguished  gradually  from  bottom  or  lower  gangway 
upwards,  the  same  burning  but  very  feebly  from  want  of  sufficient  oxygen, 
and  dying  out  completely  after  its  being  overflown  by  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  This  operation  would  continue  so  long 
as  there  would  be  any  fire  at  an  higher  elevation,  which  would  be  fed  with 
oxygen  from  leakages  of  air,  and  that  introduced  as  part  steam.  And  when- 
ever there  was  no  fire  to  manufacture  the  gas,  then  its  services  is  rendered 
unnecessary,  as  the  fire  must  soon  die  out  for  want  of  oxygen,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  human  being  would  from  the  same  cause.  Hence,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  fire  was  opened  out  before  the  last  of  the  fire  had  been  covered 
over  by  the  accumulated  gases  before  mentioned,  notwithstanding  that  the 
fire  was  already  extinguished  in  the  lower  section.  In  regard  to  the  action 
of  steam  on  the  fire,  I  am  able  to  say  but  very  little  about.  We  know  that 
whatever  quantity  of  water  was  converted  into  steam,  that  a  portion  of  the 
same  was  likely  to  have  been  distribuUjd  in  the  inclosed  space  in  the  form 
of  spray,  its  specific  gravity  being  lighter  than  that  of  the  heavy  gases  or 
atmospheric  air,  would  cause  it  to  fly  upwards. 

What  eflfect  the  high  temperature  in  this  enclosure  would  have  on  this 
spray  I  know  not. 

It  is  beyond  controversy  that  any  fire,  large  or  small,  must  necessarily 
die  out  unless  fed  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  to  support  com- 
bustion. 

The  (juestion  that  interests  those  in  mining  is  this  :  Does  the  introduc- 
tion or  injection  of  steam  into  a  body  of  fire,  already  deprived  of  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  atmospheric  air,  as  near  as  can  be  by  the  closing  of  the 
mine,  facilitate  the  process  of  nature's  own  in  the  matter  of  extinguishing 
the  fire  ?  And  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  does,  then  to  what  extent  ?  or, 
in  other  words,  does  the  results  in  tlie  saving  of  time,  &c.,  pay  for  the  ad- 
ditional expense  required  in  applying  the  same  and  in  obtaining  those  re- 
sults ?  If  it  docs,  the  sooner  the  better,  that  it  be  proved  and  made  known 
so  tliat  parties  may  profit  by  the  information  should  they  be  unfortunate 
enough  in  having  a  fire  in  tlieir  mine,  with  its  attcndent  loss  of  time  and 
heavy  outlays  in  other  expenses. 

Steam  has  been  used  successfuUv  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires  in  coal 
mines  m  Germany  and  Wales.  In  the  latter  it  was  used  as  an  adjunct,  be- 
ing used  to  force  large  (^[uantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  burning  mine, 
generating  explosive  gases.  It  was  intended  to  both  neutralize  the  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  flood  the  mine  with  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  as  it  were,  and  thereby  extinguish  the  fire. 

The  writer  had  a  conversation,  March  26,  1874,  with  an  individual 
named  Jago  Jones,  who  had  witnessed  the  working  of  such  a  case,  as  de- 
scribed above,  at  a  mine  in  Rhuabon,  Derbyshire,  Nortli  Wales 

He  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  fire  and  its  extinguishment ;  also  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  mine. 

In  the  case  just  cited,  the  steam  and  carbonic  acid  gas  was  a  complete 
success.  Subsequently  it  was  tried  at  another  mine  on  fire,  and  for  some 
reason,  not  explained,  it  did  not  answer,  and  its  use  was  abandoned. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  the  re-sealing  up  of  that  portion  of  the 
mine  that  was  on  fire  does  not  impede  the  matter  of  mining  coal  in  the  Em- 
pire mines,  as  a  new  slope  had  already  been  opened  intothe  No.  4  work- 
ings, connecting  with  No.  5  slope  workings,  through  which  new  slope  the 
coals  were  being  hoisted  to  a  point  a  short  distance  west  of  the  tunnel  be- 
tween the  Ilillnian  and  Baltimore  seams.  Mining  was  resumed  in  full 
blast  in  Septend>er,  1874,  and  coal  hoisted  at  the  rate  of  700  or  800  cars 
per  day  from  the  shaft. 
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BALTIMORE    OLD    JUNES    FIRE. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1874,  about  ten  (10)  acres  of  the  surface 
over  the  over  the  old  mines  caved  in. 

This  mine  had  been  opened  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  mining  operations 
suspended  and  resumed  again  as  circumstances  required.  At  this  time 
there  were  but  few  persons  working  there,  and  they  were  taking  out  what- 
ever coals  they  could  from  pillars,  &c.,  before  the  final  abandonment  of 
the  same.  There  was  an  underground  slope  through  which  some  coals  were 
being  hoisted  from  other  old  workings,  and  the  whole  coal  then  hauled  to 
the  surface  through  a  rock  tunnel  opening. 

At  the  head  of  the  inside  slope  just  mentioned  were  placed  two  steam 
boilers  to  generate  steam  for  an  engine  located  there  to  raise  coals  from 
the  slope  ;  besides  that,  it  being  in  the  heart  of  winter,  the  boj's,  runners 
and  drivers  had  a  fire  in  an  old  boiler  ring  with  a  grate  in  the  bottom  of  it. 

When  t]ie  cave  took  place  it  was  first  thought  tliat  the  fire  could  be  ex- 
tinguished without  much  outlay  or  danger,  by  cutting  passages  through  the 
cave  to  the  seat  of  the  fire  and  the  use  of  water  ;  but  after  that,  some  time 
liad  elapsed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  some  other  means. 

The  officials  next  determined  to  build  an  embankment  of  sand  and  loose 
earth  around  the  same,  inside,  or  rather  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  pil- 
lars, at  the  outer  edge  of  the  cave,  with  the  material  above  mentioned. 

The  sand  and  earth  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  surface  in  cars  and  roads 
laid  for  the  purpose.  This  operation  was  commenced  and  was  continued 
for  some  five  or  six  months  ;  at  times  360  persons  would  bo  employed  dur- 
ing the  24  hours,  during  which  time  no  less  than  90  car  loads  of  sand  and 
clay  would  be  packed  into  the  spaces  between  the  pillars,  each  car  contain- 
ing about  three  cubic  yards  of  earth,  equal  to  270  cubic  yards  each  24 
hours. 

It  was  thought  by  the  officials  that  the  building  of  this  enclosure  around 
the  outer  edge  of  the  cave  containing  the  fire,  would,  first  of  all,  shut  off 
the  draught  and  thereby  prevent  the  rapid  spread  of  the  fire,  also  prevent 
the  gases  from  the  same  from  falling  down  and  intermingling  with  the  fresh 
air  entering  the  other  mines. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  clear  away  all  loose  coal  and  rubbish  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  and  whereever  the  check  tier  or  bottom  coal  had  been 
left  in  any  of  these  openings  it  also  had  to  be  lifted  before  any  of  the  sand, 
&c.,  could  be  packed  in. 

At  times  the  imprisoned  element  would  force  its  way  out  alongside  the 
pillar  of  coal.  The  whole  water  pressure  at  their  command,  consisting  of 
several  2|  inch  hose  and  pipes,  fed  from  a  reservoir  on  the  surface  with 
about  —  feet  of  head,  would  then  be  applied  in  forcing  the  prisoner  back 
into  his  hiding  place,  and  at  the  same  time  sealing  up  the  passage  behind 
him  by  the  application  of  this  hydraulic  pressure,  as  it  were. 

During  all  this  time  a  great  amount  of  timbering  had  to  be  done  to  sus- 
tain the  roof,  and  much  bratticing  had  to  be  built  to  confine  a  passage  for 
a  current  of  fresh  air  to  circulate  near  the  working  forces  ;  the  whole  by  this 
time  presenting  an  appearance  putting  one  in  mind  of  ancient  amphithea- 
tres, as  illustrated  in  works  of  literature,  with  its  double  circular  enclo- 
sures :  the  inner  one  built  with  sand  and  earth,  to  keep  the  monster  fire  in, 
and  the  second  to  enable  workmen  to  continue  their  labors.  Spectators 
were  enabled  to  pass  around  for  various  purposes  between  these  enclosures, 
without  which  no  person  could  be  safe  in  making  a  circuit,  or  working. 

The  ventilation  finally  had  to  be  obtained  by  the  erection  of  a  fan,  17  feet 
in  diameter,  at  the  No.  2  shaft,  which  was  connected  by  air  passages  from 
the  foot  of  the  shaft  to  the  passage  above  described,  around  the  fire. 
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Some  time  in  August  the  company's  oflBcials,  not  feeling  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  experiments,  thought  proper  to  apply  the  same 
method  as  that  adopted  hy  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  at 
the  Empire  fire.  The  closing  of  every  hole  and  crevice  connected  with  the 
fire  was  at  once  ordered,  and  in  a  short  time  the  application  of  steam  was 
commenced.  The  thin  covering  overlying  the  coal  seam  at  this  point  gave 
much  trouble,  as  the  roof  was  caving  in  at  different  points  daily,  for  some 
length  of  time,  thereby  allowing  the  steam  and  gases  to  escape  to  the  sur- 
face. 

The  surface  having  dropped  some  10  or  12  feet  vertical  during  the  cave, 
it  was  so  shattered  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  seal  up  very  close  a 
large  area  of  such  broken  surface,  as  many  of  the  crevices  could  not  be 
detected  unless  by  escaping  of  the  steam. 

The  crevices  at  the  surface  show  that  the  carbonic  gas  generated  below 
escapes  with  the  steam,  and  in  consequence  does  not  fill  up  inside  the  en- 
closure. 

It  is  stated  by  the  officials  in  charge,  that  there  is  no  carbonic  acid  gas 
to  be  found  lodged  at  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosure. 

I  would  here  state  that  the  seam  at  this  point  does  not  pitch  more  than 
about  15°  or  17°  on  an  average.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  tliis  report  the 
fire  has  not  been  extinguished. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  how  it  can  be,  that  if  the  whole  enclosure  inside, 
around  the  fire,  is  air  tight,  or  nearly  so,  that  there  is  no  accumulation  ot 
carbonic  acid  gas,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  some  crevices  leaking  to 
the  surface  ;  but  if  there  are  very  many  of  these  crevices  leaking,  and  that 
the  steam  and  gases  can  be  detected  escaping  in  large  quantities,  then  it  is 
very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  entering  at  some  of  the  lower  points  of  the  enclosure.  The 
current  formed  from  the  admittance  of  said  air  carries  with  it  the  heavy 
gases  towards  the  escape  on  the  surface.  In  this  way  the  specific  gravity 
of  those  gases  are  overcome.  How  the  amount  of  air  necessary  to  form 
these  currents  is  admitted  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  it  is  questionable  with 
me,  whether  a  bank  of  sand,  filled  or  packed  into  an  excavated  place  on 
even  so  light  a  pitch  as  15°  can  be  put  in  tight  enough,  and  remain  so,  to 
keep  out  a  heavy  pressure  of  air,  as  the  same  continually  settles  down. 
Again,  no  matter  at  what  point  the  air  is  admitted,  its  specific  gravitj' 
causes  it  first  to  fall  to  the  lowest  point,  and  (as  it  becomes  heated)  presses 
out  a  similar  volume  of  lighter  air  at  a  higher  point,  that  quantity  also  in- 
creasing in  volume  at  a  certain  rate,  as  the  same  is  heated,  and  displacing 
other  air  in  the  same  ratio,  continuing  thus  until  an  eciuilibrium  is  found  or 
no  air  admitted. 

The  steam  used  is  being  generated  by  the  use  of  thirty-one  steam  boilers, 
located  at  the  nortli  end  and  west  side. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  these  operations  are  Messrs.  E.  W.  Weston  and 
A.  II.  Vandling,  general  superintendents  ;  Christian  Scharar,  mining  en- 
gineer and  superintendent;  \Vm.  W.  Reese,  mining  foreman;  Ed.  llahn, 
mining  boss;  \Vm.  L.  Foot,  outside  foreman,  and  Ed.  Macken,  outside 
boss. 


PROSPECT   SHAFT    COLLIERY    FIRE. 

The  fire  in  the  Prospect  Shaft  colliery  began  on  the  24th  day  of  January. 
18T4.  This  colliery  was  comparatively  a  new  one,  and  not  having  had  its 
second  opening,  there  were  but  a  few  persons  working  there,  and  most  ot 
them  driving  in  the  direction  of  the  proposed  second  opening. 
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On  the  above  day,  a  blast  was  lired  in  one  of  the  gangways,  from  which 
the  gas  ignited  as  on  many  other  occasions,  setting  the  whole  face  in  one 
sheet  of  tlame  or  fire. 

The  mining  boss  and  his  fire  bosses,  with  the  gangwaj^  and  air-way  men 
were  at  once  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  flames  with  buckets, 
kegs,  &c.  The  water  used  had  to  be  hauled  into  the  gangwaj^  from 
the  foot  of  the  shaft,  except  the  first  few  barrels  usually  kept  filled  and 
ready  to  be  used.  The  fire  soon  showed  that  something  more  must  be  done 
to  stay  its  work  of  destruction.  The  Babcock  fire  extinguishers  were  then 
tried,  still  the  fire  was  gaining  ground  and  consuming  every  thing  that  was 
in  its  way,  such  as  brattices,  wooden  stoppings,  doors  and  timber. 

The  men  becoming  exhausted,  they  sent  to  the  surface  for  more  aid.  A 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  citj^  of  Wilkesbarre,  to  procure  hose  from 
the  fire  department. 

In  the  meantime  the  fire  had  ran  back  through  the  upper  gangwa}^  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  from  the  face,  the  men  still  fighting  it  on  their  retreat  as 
best  they  could  ;  they  fought  it  in  one  place  until  the  second  built  brattices 
and  doors  were  burned  down,  and  by  their  desperate  resistance  they  were 
only  saved.  As  the  fire  had,  by  this  time,  unawares  to  them,  passed  back 
by  them  through  the  return  air-way  along  the  anticlinal,  like  a  snake  in 
the  grass,  and  had  almost  reached  the  shaft,  when  the  flames  were  observed 
through  a  door,  west  of  the  No.  1  north  tunnel,  leading  into  the  main  return 
connecting  directly  with  the  upcast  shaft. 

The  fan  being  located  a  short  distance  from  the  shaft  head  on  the  north 
side  of  the  upcast,  and  probably  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the 
shaft,  the  dense  clouds  of  wood  smoke  that  were  being  exhausted  by  the  fan, 
began  to  descend  the  shaft  in  the  intake  air. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  no  hose  having  arrived,  and  the  fire 
gaining  headway  with  such  rapidity,  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  the  men 
from  the  workings  immediately,  and  proceed  to  fill  up  the  shaft  and  work- 
ings with  water. 

The  mine  was  an  unusually  dry  one,  notwithstanding  that  the  shaft  was 
600  feet  deep.  All  the  water  it  made  was  hoisted  in  a  water  car,  and  that 
used  only  occasionally. 

The  first  thing  done,  was  the  letting  into  the  mine  water  from  the  large 
reservoir,  belonging  to  the  mine,  and  at  the  same  time  start  their  pump  at 
the  river  to  keep  up  a  supply. 

Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  would  be  well  to  prevent  some  of  the  great 
draught  of  fresh  air  from  entering  the  shaft,  and  endeavored  to  close  up  the 
same ;  but  when  a  temporary  cover  had  been  put  over  the  shaft  surface,  a 
powerful  explosion  took  place,  blowing  the  cover  into  hundreds  of  small 
fragments  in  every  direction.  Luckily,  there  was  no  one  hurt  by  the  con- 
cussion. 

The  closing  up  of  the  shaft  surface  was  at  once  abandoned,  although  ex- 
plosion after  explosion  followed  each  other,  but  each  seemed  to  have  less 
force,  until  finally  they  ceased  altogether. 

In  course  of  time  two  other  steam  pumps  were  had  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion, one  on  the  south  side  of  the  shaft,  near  the  canal  side,  and  the  other 
on  the  north  side,  near  the  river  side.  Each  of  the  three  pumps  had  about 
200  feet  vertical  height  to  lift  their  water  to  the  shaft  head. 

The  filling  up  of  the  mine  required  about  six  days,  to  close  the  gangway 
to  the  roof,  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  thereby  shutting  off  the  draught ;  and 
in  ten  days  it  had  risen  one  hundred  and  thirty  (130)  feet  in  the  shaft. 

The  water  was  afterwards  let  stand  for  a  short  time.  After  a  time,  being 
fully  satisfied  that  the  water  had  been  high  enough  in  the  shaft  to  cover  the 
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liifjjliC'Kt  point  in  the  said  niiiio-  a  tslKirp  anticlinal  axi.s  between  tlic  north 
and  South  gangways-  it  was  thought  proper  and  safe  to  commence  leisurely 
to  hoist  the  water  out  of  the  shaft  again,  and  the  roof  of  the  gangways  was 
again  in  sight  !March  5). 

W'hen  the  writer  was  there,  March  10,  the  air  was  still  very  warm,  es- 
caping out  of  the  mine,  and  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  was  being 
pressed  out  in  solid  volumes  ;  hence  we  could  not  penetrate  the  working  any 
further  than  the  foot  of  the  shaft  at  that  time,  ^lay  21  I  again  visited  this 
mine,  when  Mr.  William  Samuel,  the  mining  boss,  accompanied  me  through 
the  same,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  go  with  safety.  We  found  a  good  part 
of  the  main  gangways  free  from  gas,  although  each  other  part  was  full. 

There  were  but  a  few  men  working  in  the  mine  at  the  time,  who  were 
employed  then  in  reopening  the  return  air-way  from  No.  1,  north  tunnel, 
west  towards  the  upcast  shaft. 

No  lamp  was  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  mine  except  safety  lamps,  and 
I  must  say  that  it  is  dangerous,  unpleasant  and  difficult  enough  to  work  in 
the  many  intricate-  passages  of  a  coal  mine  even  when  light  is  obtained 
from  the  miners'  usual  necked  lamp  ;  but  the  dangers,  unpleasantness  and 
difficulties  must  be  much  increased  when,  being  compelled  by  any  circum- 
stances to  work  by  the  dim  light  given  by  a  safety  lamp,  whose  wire  gauze 
meshes  are  so  fine  and  close  that  there  are  no  less  than  728  of  them  in  one 
square  inch,  and  yet,  as  small  as  said  light  might  be,  even  that  could  not 
be  had,  to  do  the  work  on  the  advance,  in  the  aforementioned  return  air- 
way. 

We  finally  came  to  a  place  where  all  the  lamps  were  stationed,  with  one 
man  in  charge  of  the  same.  After  giving  up  our  lamps  to  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  workmen's  lamps,  we  advanced  cautiously  in  the  midst  of  darkness 
for  ([uite  a  distance  towards  the  shaft  under  the  direction  of  our  guide,  the 
mining  boss,  who,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  be  so  familiar  with  this  mole 
passage,  that  a  person  would  almost  suspect  him  of  havitig  a  necked  lamp 
or  light  with  him  during  all  this  time. 

We  passed  three  individuals  working  in  this  dark  and  dismal  passage 
before  reaching  the  face  of  the  works  of  re-opening. 

This  air-way  had  been  closed  from  the  effects  of  the  fire  ;  the  seam  lying 
at  an  angle  of  70  or  80  degrees  at  this  point,  the  coals  were  free  and  of  a 
slippery  nature,  and  the  timber  support  having  been  consumed  caused  it  to 
cave  in,  falling  to  a  height  of  about  25  feet  or  more.  The  new  opening 
had  to  bo  made  at  the  highest  point  through  this  fallen  material  of  coal, 
slate  and  rock. 

There  was  a  small  quantity  of  air  screening  through  this  caved  in  air- 
way, but  not  enough  to  dilute  the  enormous  quantity  of  gas  given  ofl'  in 
this  mine,  hence  it  was  that  safety  lamps  could  not  be  used  where  those 
men  were  then  working,  the  same  being  full  of  explosive  gases. 

The  thought  could  not  have  been  a  very  agreeable  one  to  meditate  over  ; 
that  the  striking  and  lighting  of  a  single  lucifer  match  anywhere  in  the 
mine  at  that  time,  except  at  a  few  points  along  the  main  gangway,  would 
have  been  suflicient  to  ignite  the  whole  explosive  contents  of  the  said  mag- 
azine, composed  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  the  moat  powerful  explosive 
substance,  whereby  each  human  being  within  its  jaws  would  be  instantane- 
ously hurled  into  eternity. 

This  state  of  things,  bad  as  they  were,  were  at  the  time  unavoidable. 
The  above  merely  shows  a  faint  picture  of  the  many  dangers  that  arc  en- 
countered by  the  men  whose  fortune  it  is  to  delve  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  order  to  gain  for  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them  the 
means  of  living. 
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I  visited  this  mine  again  July  28th,  when  I  met  Mr.  Samuel,  the  mining 
boss,  and  on  examination  found  that  the  standing  gas  had  all  been  removed 
and  the  driving  of  the  gangways  towards  the  proposed  second  opening  had 
been  again  resumed. 

On  November  20th  I  had  occasion  again  to  visit  this  mine,  and  did  not 
find  any  standing  gas  in  any  part  of  the  same,  except  a  small  quantity  in 
a  narrow  passage  being  driven  up  towards  the  summit  of  an  anticlinel 
axis,  where,  two  days  previous,  a  miner  named  Savage,  had  been  suffocated 
through  the  inhalation  of  a  quantity  of  said  gas. 

In  examining  the  north  side  there  we  met  three  parties  at  work,  in  driving 
air-ways  and  a  gangway,  and  about  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  en- 
tering the  said  gangway.  It  was  measured  about  five  hundred  feet  back 
from  the  face.  At  or  near  the  face  there  was  a  cross-hole — usually  called 
by  miners  cross-cut  or  heading — being  driven  at  right  angles  with  the  gang- 
way to  break  through  into  its  parallel  air-way. 

There  was  about  thirty  feet  between  said  cross-hole  being  driven,  and 
the  one  last  made  outside  of  it,  through  which  there  wae^bout  27,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  passing  at  the  time. 

A  few  feet  outside  of  this  last  mentioned  cross-hole  there  was  placed  a 
check  door  across  the  gangway  road,  and  a  wooden  brattice  was  built  from 
it  in  towards  the  face,  with  a  space  between  it  and  the  rib  or  side  of  four 
or  five  feet  and  carried  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  gangway  face.  This 
brattice  and  door  forced  about  eighteen  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  min- 
ute sweeping  around  the  face,  for  all  that  no  necked  lamps  could  be  used 
in  the  face,  the  men  were  actually  suffering  from  the  effects  of  so  large  a 
quantity  of  air  passing  through  so  small  a  space,  thereby  causing  such  a 
strong  current,  with  the  thermometer  down  to  33°  Fahrenheit  or  nearly'  to 
the  freezing  point,  at  the  face  of  the  gangway. 

On  examining  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  return  air-way,  at  a  point 
nearly  opposite  where  we  measured  the  intake  air,  we  found  about  thirtj' 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  passing,  and  so  loaded  with  gas  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  risk  a  necked  lamp  near  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were  but  three  parties  working  in  this 
current  at  the  time,  but,  for  all  that,  the  quantity  above  mentioned  was 
almost  to  the  explosive  point,  showing  that  this  part  of  the  mine  alone 
generated  the  fearful  amount  of  nearly  two  thousand  cubic  feet  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas  per  minute.  On  examining  the  south  side  gangwa}', 
there  were  found  21,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  passing  through  the 
inside  cross-cut  between  the  air-way  and  the  gangway. 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this  colliery,  worthy  of 
note,  is  this,  that  not  a  single  life  has  been  lost  in  it,  directly  through  the 
explosion  of  gas,  up  to  December  31,  1874,  although  there  have  been  some 
narrow  escapes. 

I  here  give  one  more  incident  to  show  to  the  outside  world  what  the  men 
in  charge  of  this  mine  have  had  to  contend  against.  One  day,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  there  happened  to  be  no  work,  and  the  engineer,  knowing  that 
there  was  no  person  in  the  mine,  stopped  his  fan  for  the  purpose  of  exami- 
ning the  condition  of  its  machinery  and  to  overhaul  any  part  requiring  it, 
while  there  was  time  to  do  so  without  hindrance  to  the  work.  In  about 
four  hours  afterward  he  had  occasion  to  enter  the  return  air-way,  leading 
from  the  head  of  the  upcast  shaft  into  the  fan,  and  he  thought  to  himself, 
"perhaps  I  would  better  take  a  safety  lamp  instead  of  a  necked  lamp.-' 
Luckily  for  him,  he  did  so.  As  he  was  approaching  the  side  door  into  the 
said  aii'-way  he  saw  the  door  open,  there  being  no  pressure  from  without 
on  it,  and,  all  at  at  once,  when  within  four  feet  of  the  entrance,  he  detected 
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the  gas  exploding"  in  his  lamp,  at  such  a  force  was  it  hciiig  pressed  up  out 
of  the  mine  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  alone. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
mind  or  forethought  of  the  engineer  on  that  occasion,  there  would  have 
been  a  fearful  exjilosion,  resulting  in  much  damage  to  property,  and  more 
than  that,  in  all  probability  in  loss  of  at  least  one  human  life. 

Ever  since  the  resumption  of  work  after  the  great  fire  a  gas  pipe,  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  has  been  laid  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  along  the 
main  gangway,  to  the  face,  with  places  to  make  connections  on  the  same  at 
regular  intervals.  The  same  is  connected  to  a  column  pipe  in  the  shaft, 
which  is  fed  from  the  reservoir  on  the  surface.  In  this  manner  they  are 
able  to  combat  the  gas  fires  very  successfully  as  yet,  although  they  have 
Jiad  some  hard  trials,  even  with  this  means  at  their  command. 

The  officers  of  the  company  in  charge  of  this  mine  at  the  time  of  the 
great  fire  were  as  follows :  Frederick  Mercur,  general  superintendent ; 
Colonel  A,  G.  Masson,  assistant  superintendent ;  William  Patten,  master 
machinist ;  James  A.  Bryden,  mining  foreman,  and  William  Samuel,  mining 
boss  ;  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  their  very  successful 
management  of  so  difficult  a  place ;  and  they  must  have  had  many  good 
and  trustworthy  aids  and  assistants  in  their  fire  bosses  and  other  men  in 
charge  of  the  different  departments  and  shifts,  who  are  also  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

Coal  Mined  and  Sent  to  Market  in  1874. 

The  quantity  sent  to  market,  as  per  reports  received,  was  4,200,000  tons 
exclusive  of  whatever  quantity  that  was  mined  and  consumed  at  the  mines 
in  various  ways,  such  as  by  all  the  mine  furnaces,  mine  locomotives,  sta- 
tionary engine  boilers  and  the  sales  for  company  and  other  houses.  Add 
to  this  7.5  for  home  consumption,  which  is  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
by  some  statistics  published,  making  a  total  of  coal  mined  4,513,847  tons. 

Casualties. 

There  were  fifty-seven  lives  lost  in  this  district  during  the  year  1874, 
besides  one  hundred  and  five  persons  seriously  injured,  leaving  twenty-nine 
widows  and  sixty-nine  orphans. 

Recapitulation. 

Kille<L      Injured. 

Inside : — 

Falls  of  materials — coal,  bone,  timber,  slate  and  rock 17  25 

Crushed  by  hoisting  carriages 2  0 

Gas — explosions  of 9  32 

Blasts  in  coal 4  6 

Mine  cars — run  over  by 9  14 

AVire  rope  breaking  and  letting  bucket  down  shaft 0  1 

Blasting  barrel,  explosion  of,  by  cleaning 0  1 

Fell  down  shafts 3  3 

Blasts  in  rock 0  3 

Powder — burned  by  explosion  of 1  9 

Putting  of  locomotive  engine  on  track  and  crushed  by  mule,  0  2 

Fell  down  slope 0  1 

Fell  through  iioisting  carriage  platform 0  1 

Scalded  by  steam  from  boiler 1  0 
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Killed.    Injured. 

Suffocated  by  inhalation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas 1  0 

Do,                      do.                   do.      acid  gas 1  0 

Do.                       do.             carburetted  hydrogen  gas 1  0 

Burned  while  working  at  the  Empire  fire 0  2 

Buried  in  cave  of  quicksand  and  water 1  0 

Outside : — 

Fell  down  at  works — limb  fractured 0  S 

Cars  around  coal  breaker — run  over  by 1  2 

Fell  into  fly  wheel  of  engine 1  0 

Timber — struck  on  head  by  falling 1  0 

Boilers — by  explosion  of  steam 2  0 

Suffocated  in  dirt  shute  in  coal  breaker 1  0 

Struck  on  head  by  piece  of  T  iron  rail 1  0 

Total b1_      105 

Coal  Production,  Number  or  Persons  Employed,  &c. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  to  market,  number 
of  persons  employed  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  this  district  in  the 
years  1871,  1872,  1873  and  1874  respectively;  also,  the  ratio  of  said  pro- 
duction to  each  person  employed,  the  ratio  of  each  life  lost  and  the  ratio  of 
persons  employed  to  each  life  lost,  to  wit : 


Coal  produced  in  tons |    3, 000, 000 

Number  of  persons  employed 9,870 

Katio  of  ('(jal  to  each  periron  employetl 304 


3,250,000 
9.807 
3.31.4 


1873. 

4,232,000 
11  355 

1874. 

Mined. 

4,513,847 
13,576 
332.5 

Total. 



14.995,000 

372.6 

Number  of  lives  lout 

1871. 

54 
56,000 

182.77 

18T2. 

40 
81.560 
233.26 

1873. 

46 

92,000 
S46.84 

1874. 

57 
80.000 
238.17 

Total. 

Average. 
49.25 
77.390 

Ratio  of  pertifins  employed  per  life  lost 

225.26 

Table  of  Comparison. 


Coal  produced,  in  tons 

Number  of  persons  employed 

Katio  of  coal,  in  tons,  to  each  person  employed 


England. 
1872. 


123,293,853 

418,088 

294.9 


Nova  Scotia. 
1872.  1873. 


880,950 

3,522 

250 


1,051,467 
4,362 
241.23 


Pennsylvania 

Anthracite  Mines. 

1872.  1873. 


18,932,265 
63,000 
300.5 


19,585,178 
56,405 
347.0 


Number  of  lives  lost 

Katio  of  coal,  in  tons,  to  each  life  lost. . 
Jtatio  of  persons  employed  per  life  lost. 


England. 
1872. 


1.060 

116,409 

394 


Nova  Scotia. 
1S72.  1873. 


18 

67,763 
271 


73 

14,403 

59 


Pennsylvania 

Anthracite  Mines. 

1872.  1873. 


222 
85,280 
283.8 


226 
86,660 
249.5 


Causes  of  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  above  subject,  from  time  to  time,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  yet  accidents  do  take  place,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  continue  in  some  ratio  so  long  as  coal  will  be  mined. 

But  the  question  for  us  to  deal  with  under  the  above  heading  is  this  : 
Can  the  ratio  of  these  accidents  not  be  changed  so  that  a  less  number  of 
lives  be  lost  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  more 
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coal  produced  to  each  life  lost ;  or,  are  those  accidents  entirely  beyond  con- 
trol ?     If  so,  then  they  are  at  the  minimum. 

The  comparative  table,  elsowiiere  arrang-ed  in  this  report,  shows  that  the 
ratios  of  coal  produced  and  of  j)ers()ns  empioj^ed  to  the  lives  lost  are  not  as 
favorable  in  this  country  as  in  England  ;  at  least  this  is  tlu;  showing  for  an- 
thracite mining  in  Peinisylvania. 

Next,  since  we  have  already  I'ound  that  our  record  in  the  above  matter 
does  not  show  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries  mining 
coal,  we  should  endeavor  to  analyze  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings  as  far  as 
we  can,  and  try  to  find  out  the  cause  or  causes  of  those  discrepancies,  so  as 
to  point  out  and  call  attention  to  those  that  are  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
accidents. 

The  following  table  will  show  th(!  heaviest  items  in  the  accident  list  for 
the  last  four  years  in  this  district,  to  wit  : 


Killed  by  lalls  of  rock 

Killed  hy  falls  of  ooul 

Killed  by  falls  of  mine  cars,  (inside,). 

Killed  by  fire-damp  explosion.-- 

Killed  bv  fallin'i  down  shaft!--. 


Total 


Total  numbsr  killed  in  the  live  years 

Total  killed  exclusive  of  the  alK)ve  five  itenis. 


1871. 

1872. 

' 

3 

11 

12 

t) 

7 

1 

8 

o 

f»t 

:;3 

54 

40 

3ii 

7 

It, 


33 


46 
13 


38 


57 
19 


otal. 


10 
46 
35 
24 
11 


126 

197 
71 


The  above  table  shows  that  there  were  197  lives  lost  in  this  district  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  and  that  12(J  of  th(;m  were  attributed  to  live  items, 
or  classified  under  five  heads.  This  number  equals  63.95  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  accidents,  but  those  were  five  items  belonging  to  mining  inside  ;  so 
we  will  now  take  ofi"  those;  that  occurred  outside,  together  with  the  number 
that  were  smothered  at  West  Pittston  from  the  burning  breaker  ;  the  former 
equals  27,  and  the  latter  20r^47.  Then  take  126-j  47  fVom  197,  and  it  leaves 
but  24.  This  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  accideilts,  of  the  five  items  above; 
cited,  e(]uals  81  per  (;ent.  of  those  that  occurred  inside  the  mines. 

The  abcjve  table  shows  in  what  items  tho&<'  accidents  occur  and  is  very 
suggestive.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  observe  in  how  many  and  how- 
much  can  the  accidents  under  the  above  heads  be  controllable. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  those  caused  by  falling  down  shafts  and 
from  mine  cars  are  likely  to  be  Tiiore  purely  accidental  than  those  under  the 
other  three  items,  amd  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  their  decrease. 

Those  caused  by  lalls  of  coal  and  rock,  and  by  explosions  of  fire-damp, 
are  more  controllable,  and  I  know  of  no  better  method  to  keep  down  those 
accidents  than  either  by  a  law  requiring  all  timbering  to  be  done  by  a  class 
of  workmen  especially  employed  to  do  such  work,  as  they  would  necessa- 
rily understand  the  work  better  in  this  way,  by  jnaking  of  it  a  specialty. 
The  workmen  in  the  diflFerent  sections  would  be  more  sure  to  require  suf- 
ficient timbering  to  be  done  to  keep  their  places  safe.  Or,  otherwise,  if  the 
law  required  that  ample  timber  be  kept  at  the  mouth  of  each  mine,  already 
cut  into  the  various  lengths,  and  of  the  sizes  required,  and  further,  that 
each  workman  in  charge  of  a  working  place  be  required  to  keep  a  ccrtaiji 
number  of  pieces  of  timber  at  hand  in  his  working  place  at  all  times,  ready 
for  use,  and  to  be  required  to  put  up  all  the  timber  necessary  to  sustain  the 
roof  and.  sides,  and  that  he  must  be  compensated  for  such  labor,  like  any 
other  part  of  his  labor,  which  could  be  settled  by  the  adoption  of  special 
rules  in  each  place,  something  very  much  n'cpiired. 
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If  cither  of  the  systems  suggested  above  were  required  by  law  and  en- 
forced, then  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  that  class  of  accidents  would  be  re- 
duced, unless  our  present  dangers  should  be  increased  by  a  much  worse 
roof,  &c.,  to  make  up  for  the  difference. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  if  miners  were  paid  for  timbering, 
there  would  be  more  timber  stood,  and  I  think  many  accidents  avoided  ;  as 
it  is  now,  in  man}'  places  no  compensation  is  given  and  no  more  timber  is 
put  in  place  then  can  be  avoided  ;  as  it  is  considered  by  the  workmen  labor 
for  nothing,  unless  they  cannot  work  without  such  timbering. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  pay  for  such  labor,  there  would  at  all  times 
be  plenty  of  the  necessary  material  kept  close  at  hand,  and  whenever  it 
would  be  considered  necessary  by  the  miner  and  his  mine  or  fire  boss  to 
timber,  the  same  could  at  once  be  put  in  place  ;  whereas  if  there  was  no 
pay,  no  person  would  be  consulted,  because  there  was  no  pay  for  it ;  for 
the  same  cause,  no  stock  of  timber  would  be  kept  inside  at  hand,  hence,  if 
timber  were  needed  suddenly,  the  parties  must  go  outside  to  secure  the 
same,  and  sooner  than  do  so,  the  day  perhaps  pretty  well  gone,  they  would 
run  the  risk  of  finishing  the  day's  work,  or  perhaps  the  loading  of  a  car  or 
two  of  coal,  to  keep  their  trip  or  quota  for  the  day. 

How  often  after  an  accident  occurs  do  we  hear  it  said,  "  he  was  only 
going  to  finish  loading  that  car,  and  then  he  intended  to  take  it  down,  or 
put  in  timber  support." 

The  reason  for  this  is  m  the  fact,  that  the  miners'  time  in  most  instances, 
is  money  for  him,  just  as  in  any  other  calling.  He  reasons  thus :  If  he 
should  lose  a  car  of  coal  by  timbering,  he  must  pay  his  laborer  the  same  as 
if  he  had  loaded  the  coal,  at  least  the  latter  is  entitled  to  it ;  and  again,  if 
both  must  go  outside  to  get  their  timber,  it  is  still  more  loss  ;  hence,  much 
of  the  deficiency  in  timbering.  The  miners,  where  timbering  is  being  paid 
for,  have  fewer  accidents  from  falls  of  material,  than  those  that  don't  pay. 

It  is  true,  that  more  timber  would  cost  more  money  to  the  coal  operator, 
but  would  the  decrease  in  accidents  not  make  up  for  the  same.  I  rather 
think  it  would,  as  there  is  nothing  more  expensive  to  a  colliery  than  acci- 
dents ;  they  often  cause  a  suspension  of  operations  during  the  day  of  the 
accident,  and  if  the  case  proves  fatal,  two  more  days  are  lost.  During  all 
this  time  there  are  several  items  of  expense  going  on,  the  same  as  if  the 
mine  was  producing  coal,  and  the  net  saving  that  the  concern  makes  when 
working,  is  also  lost.  The  items  above  referred  to,  are  the  wages  of  the 
general  superintendent,  mining  foreman,  outside  and  inside  bosses,  the  en- 
gineers, (all  except  the  breaker  engineer,)  boss  carpenter  and  his  gang, 
boss  machinist  and  his  gang,  stable  bosses  inside  and  outside,  track  layers, 
or  repair  men  inside.  The  wages  of  the  above  list  are  still  running  up,  as 
I  said  before,  and  sometimes  other  items  come  in.  Besides  the  above, 
tliere  is  the  live  stock,  they  must  be  fed  the  same  as  if  working,  and  the 
whole  capital  invested  is  costing  the  same  interest  each  of  those  days,  as  if 
the  mine  was  producing  coal.  Add  to  all  the  above,  the  item  of  net  profit 
that  the  colliery  should  be  making,  were  it  working. 

The  above  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  expenses  and  loss  caused  by  stoppages 
to  the  operator,  and  goes  to  prove  how  little  attention  is  being  paid  to  true 
mining  economy,  unless  that  ever3'thing  is  being  done  that  can  be  done  to 
avoid  those  sad  accidents.  The  above  is  only  in  relation  to  the  matter  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  about  the  first  great  principle  of 
humanity,  demanding  all  our  efforts  to  save  life  and  limb. 

Again,  these  accidents  often  cause  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  victims  them- 
selves and  to  those  depending  upon  them  for  support.  The  effect  of  these 
are  also  felt  more  or  less  in  the  whole  community  where  they  occur,  as  they 
have  a  bearing  on  it  in  a  social  and  business  point  of  view. 
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Accidents  from  Explosions  of  Fire-damp. 

This  class  of  accidents  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years.  This  may  be 
accounted  lor  in  several  ways.  During  the  year  just  ended,  the  sinking 
of  shafts  has  had  a  heavy  bearing  upon  this  item  ;  as  there  were  four  out  of 
the  nine  lives  lost  by  sliaft  sinking,  equal  to  forty-four  and  four-tenths  per 
cent   of  the  whole  item, 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  features  in  this  con- 
nection that  are  seldom  if  ever  taken  into  account. 

First.  The  workings  of  the  district  are  in  a  transitory  state,  i.  e.,  many 
years  ago  there  were  but  few  slopes  operated  and  fewer  shafts,  the  work- 
ings being  mostly  on  water  level.  Since  that  time  slopes  and  shafts  have 
increased,  and  the  old  water  level  openings  have  been  superseded  by  those 
deeper  workings,  some  having  reached  nine  hundred  feet  vertical. 

When  mining-  was  carried  on  principally  in  drifts  or  water  level  openings, 
there  was  no  accidents  from  fire-damp  heard  of,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
knew  what  fire-damp  was  ;  but  now,  since  most  of  tlie  drifts  and  water  levels 
have  been  worked  out,  those  same  persons  are  compelled,  by  circumstances, 
to  go  into  the  deeper  workings,  subject  to  many  great  changes  from  tlio 
condition  of  things  in  the  old  water  level  workings. 

It  is  the  transition  from  workings  having  but  certain  accustomed  dangers 
to  those  having  man}"  new  and  unaccustomed  dangers  to  contend  with,  that 
accounts  for  much  of  the  increase  ;  because  many  a  person  is  scorclied, 
some  to  death,  before  they  really  understand  enough  about  fire-damp  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Further,  there  are  many  inexperienced  persons 
who  enter  our  mines  at  present,  in  different  capacities,  from  other  coal  fields 
and  callings,  that  are  just  as  deficient  in  knowledge  of  those  dangers. 

All  the  persons  employed  composing  that  class  of  inexperience,  have  a 
heavy  bearing  upon  the  whole  item  of  accidents ;  they  not  only  endanger 
their  own  lives,  but  those  of  others  as  well,  and  the  total  danger  of  any  col- 
liery is  governed,  to  a  certain  amount,  by  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  inex- 
perienced to  the  number  of  experienced  persons  employed.  Let  the  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  be  good  or  bad,  especially  so  in  connection  with 
fiery  mines.  In  our  deep  workings  an  increase  in  accidents  is  to  be  looked 
for,  unless  we  improve  in  experience,  knowledge  and  discipline  as  the  dan- 
gers increase. 

As  I  said  before  no  lives  are  lost  by  fire-damp  explosions  or  falling  down 
shafts,  or  by  being  crushed  by  hoisting  carriages  or  rope  breakages,  or 
crushed  bj'  hoisting  machinery,  while  working  in  water  level  workings,  yet 
we  see  that  these  items  show  a  large  percentage  of  our  mining  casualties, 
and  should  be  attributed  to  deeper  workings. 

In  all  the  increase  in  dangers  from  deeper  workings,  none  can  be  avoided 
very  much,  unless  that  of  ventilation  ;  and  even  that  cannot  be  as  safe  as 
in  water  level  openings,  because  irregularities  take  place  in  the  water  level, 
but  if  there  is  no  gas  generated  then  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  it,  because 
no  accident  occurs.  It  is  not  so  in  the  deep  and  fiery  mines,  everything 
is  right  so  long  as  each  department  is  in  good  working  order ;  but  any  ir- 
regularity tells  immediately,  as  it  is  likely  to  cause  some  accident  or  otlier 
forthwith. 

In  comparing  the  accidents  of  our  anthracite  mines  with  those  of  England 
and  Wales,  there  are  two  things,  in  tlie  writer's  opinion,  that  operate  against 
us,  namely  :  Thicker  seams  of  coal,  and  being  anthracite,  and  lying  at  a 
liigher  angle  of  elevation  or  pitch  are  more  dangerous  in  many  respects. 
First,  the  thickness  of  most  of  our  seams  are  from  five  up  to  twenty  feet, 
and  some  up  to  fifty  and  sixty  ;  in  those  high  seams  it  is  impossible  to  know 
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the  conditiou  of  the  roof  over  head,  and  the  parting  being-  so  very  smooth 
little  or  no  warning  is  had,  very  often,  before  a  large  flag  of  the  same  comes 
down.     The  height  preventing  timbering. 

This  is  not  the  same  in  smaller  seams,  where  the  experienced  miner  can 
take  some  of  his  Avorking  implements,  and  in  his  own  way,  tell  almost  ex- 
actly how  the  condition  of  his  roof  is,  and  where  he  can  do  so,  he  can  easily 
timber  the  same. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  much  difference  exists  between  the  quality 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  seams,  from  their  brittleness,  partings, 
&c.  In  the  former,  each  parting  between  the  stratafied  layers  or  beds,  and 
in  each  cleavage  or  slip,  is  so  smooth  and  the  quality  of  coal  so  very  brittle, 
that  it  drops  oft"  very  suddenly,  much  more  so  than  in  the  latter.  Another 
matter  that  must  eflect  our  ratio  of  accident,  is  this  :  the  difference  in  ex- 
perience of  the  workmen  and  managers  in  the  cases  compared.  In  England 
and  ^Yales  a  very  large  majority  of  their  underground  workmen,  are  as 
familiar  with  their  difierent  branches  as  they  can  be,  thereby  having  been 
trained  to  those  dangers  and  difficulties  from  their  youth. 

In  this  country,  especially  in  our  anthracite  mines,  thousand  are  employed 
yearly,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  any  knowledge  of  mining  and  its  mani- 
fold dangers,  the  natural  result  must  be  moi-e  accidents  than  if  more  skill 
was  employed. 

The  above  items  are  seldom  thought  of  by  persons  outside  the  mines,  and 
especially  the  public  press,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  rather  insinuate 
that  most  of  the  accidents  are  attributable  to  the  ignorance  of  the  victims 
themselves,  or  those  in  charge.  It  is  not  the  difference  in  the  mental  capa- 
cities of  the  workmen,  that  causes  the  difference  so  much  as  want  of  suffi- 
cient training  and  experience  in  the  business,  the  same  as  in  any  other  pro- 
fession or  calling.     It  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day  or  a  year. 

Discipline. 

The  matter  of  discipline  in  our  mines,  perhaps  has  not  attained  the  high 
standard  that  it  should  have  done,  and  no  doubt  the  deficiency  is  much  to 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  proper  regulations  which  is  best  had  by  the 
adoption  of  special  and  general  rules,  and  to  give  them  force  perhaps  they 
should  be  provided  for  by  legislative  enactment. 

It  is  impossible  to  govern  any  institution  successfully,  unless  there  is 
discipline  within  its  workings.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  mining — we 
need  much  better  discipline. 

Inspectors'   Reports. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  their  publication  and  distribution.  It  is  so  sin- 
gular that  the  author  of  each  manuscript  does  not  receive  the  proof  of  his 
document  to  look  over  the  same  before  that  it  is  finally  printed,  it  is  always 
done  in  all  other  kinds  of  printing  ;  what  reason,  there  can  be,  for  not  being 
so  in  this  case,  I  know  not ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  for  insufficient  time, 
for  the  reports  are  seldom  issued,  in  less  than  nine  or  ten  months,  from  the 
time  of  their  delivery  to  the  State  authority.  Those  reports  for  1873,  were 
out  in  December,  1874. 

It  certainly  seems  very  odd  to  read  the  description  of  a  plan  on  page  212, 
and  no  plan  there  to  refer  to,  the  same  having  been  misplaced  by  either  the 
printer  or  binder  to  page  122,  as  in  the  writer's  report  for  1873  ;  and  many 
other  things  have  been  misplaced  or  misrepresented  in  these  reports  each 
year,  and  that  looks  just  as  incongruous  ;  but  the  public  little  think  that 
the  inspectors  are  deprived  of  a  privilege  given  to  every  other  author — 
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that  of  looking  over  the  proofs.  The  material  iii  these  reports  is  not  any 
too  well  arranged  when  it  is  sent  to  the  printer,  and  if  any  change  be  made 
the  author  should  be  consulted,  so  as  not  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. 

It  is  very  singular  that  there  cannot  be  some  established  rule  or  method 
by  which  these  reports  could  be  distributed  to  the  public,  since  there  are 
some  thousands  of  copies  of  them  printed  each  year,  at  the  State's  expense  ; 
3'et  even  tlie  authors — the  inspectors — have  to  beg  for  even  a  single  copy, 
notwithstanding  there  are  scores  of  interested  parties  in  tlieir  respective 
districts  at  the  same  time  looking  to  them  for  copies  of  the  same.  Would 
it  not  be  proper  that  each  inspector  receive  two  hundred  copies  annually 
for  distribution?  The  information  given  in  these  reports  is  much  sought 
after,  and  each  coal  operator,  mine  manager,  mine  boss,  fire  boss  and  miner 
seeking  to  post  himself  in  those  matters  pertaining  to  his  business  should 
possess  a  copy  of  these  documents  each  year ;  and  if  the  State  authorities 
cannot  afford  to  print  a  sufficient  number  for  distribution  free  gratis,  let 
them  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  same. 

Steam  Boilers. 

1  wish  to  again  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  having  separate  in- 
spection for  boilers.  Machinery  should  also  be  placed  under  the  same 
head.  We  have  had  several  boiler  explosions  during  the  year,  two  of  them 
causing  the  loss  of  human  lives.  Our  present  system  is  little  better  than 
a  name  in  comparison  with  what  it  should  be.  If  the  boilers  were  all  in- 
sured by  a  good  insurance  company,  they  would  have  a  much  diffiereut  in- 
spection from  the  present,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  much  needed. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  there  is  an  inspector  of  steam  boilers  ap- 
pointed for  the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Columbia,  &;c.,  at  present.  Why  we 
have  no  such  law  I  know  not.  How  much  better  it  would  be  that  provi- 
sion be  made  for  this  in  time,  when  warning  is  given  of  apprehended 
danger,  than  to  wait  until  some  appalling  catastrophe  takes  place,  then 
jump  hastily  at  legislation  on  the  subject.  A  good  system  of  boiler  inspec- 
tion would  certainly  be  much  of  a  safeguard  in  a  class  of  accidents  against 
which  we  are  at  present  almost  entirely  unprotected. 

Surface  Openings. 

Shafts,  38,  including  10  new  ones,  2  abandoned  and  2  idle  ;  slopes,  27, 
exclusive  of  those  abandoned  ;  drifts,  11,  exclusive  of  3  idle  ;  tunnels,  10  ; 
local  openings,  12;  total  openings  in  operation,  96. 

Machinery. 

Number  of  steam  engines  in  use,  306,  with  an  estimated  horse  power  of 
15,000  ;  mine  locomotives,  16  ;  estimated  horse  power,  380. 

Mules. 
There  are  940  used  inside,  and  320  outside ;  total,  1,260. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES'  BENEFIT  FUND. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  employees  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, held  at  Empire  mines  the  15th  day  of  September,  1869,  the  following 
•resolution  was  adopted  :  • 

Whereas,  A  sad  accident  has  occurred  at  Avondale,  whereby  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  men  lost  their  lives  and  left  needy  widows  and  helpless 
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orphan  children,  who  are  entitled  not  only  to  our  deepest  sympathies,  but 
also  to  our  charities  ;  and 

Whereas,  Accidents  are  frequently  occurring  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
mining  of  coal  at  our  own  works,  which  call  for  acts  of  charity  ;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  informed  by  Charles  Parrish,  president  of  the  Wilkes- 
barre  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  that  the  use  of  the  entire  works,  including 
the  coal,  tvill  be  given  for  one  day  by  the  said  company,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Avondale  sufferers  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  benefit  fund, 
we,  the  employees  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  do  therefore 
hereby  resolve, 

That  we  give  one  day's  work  in  the  month  of  September,  1869,  to  raise 
a  fund  to  be  appropriated  as  follows  : 

One  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  Avondale  sufferers ;  the  bal- 
ance to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  used  as  occasion  shall  re- 
quire, for  the  relief  of  such  persons,  employed  by  this  company,  as  may 
need  assistance. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  employees  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  held  at  Empire  mines,  in  November,  1869,  the  following 
named  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  resolutions  as  to  the 
manner  of  distributing  the  fund  :  Prank  Cull,  John  W.  Howells,  Thomas 
W.  Miles,  William  Smith,  Robert  Rutledge,  John  Bowden,  John  C.  Wells, 
John  C.  Williamson. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  action  in  regard  to  dis- 
tributing the  charity  fund,  held  at  the  office  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  in  Wilkesbarre,  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1869,  the 
following  named  persons  were  present :  Frank  Cull,  John  H,  Howells, 
Thomas  W.  Miles,  William  Smith,  Robert  Rutledge,  John  Bowden,  John 
C.  Wells,  John  C.  Williamson. 

On  motion,  T.  W.  Miles  was  appointed  chairman,  and  J.  C.  Williamson 
secretary.  The  following  resolution  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund  was 
adopted : 

$50  to  be  paid  for  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  accidental  death,  and  $S 
per  week  for  the  term  of  one  year  to  the  widow  of  such  person  killed,  pro- 
vided she  remains  unmarried  during  that  length  of  time, 

$1  per  week  for  the  term  of  one  year  to  each  orphan  child  under  12  years 
of  age,  unless  otherwise  cared  for. 

$6  per  week,  during  his  disability  to  work,  to  each  man  injured  in  or 
about  the  mines. 

$3  per  week,  during  his  disability  to  work,  to  each  boy  under  16  years 
of  age,  injured  in  or  about  the  mines. 

One  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  earned  to  be  given  for  the  relief  of 
the  Avondale  sufferers,  the  balance  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Wilkes- 
barre Coal  and  Iron  Company,  they  to  pay  interest  on  the  same,  and  to  be 
drawn  by  orders  on  the  cempany  signed  by  three  of  the  trustees  and  the 
secretary.  • 

The  27th  day  of  September  having  been  fixed  upon  as  the  day  to  work, 
the  amount  earned  was  ascertained  to  be  $6,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  Charles  Parrish,  president,  and  the  employees  of  the 
Wilkesbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  held  at  Empire,  October  1,  1870,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

That  hereafter  any  person  or  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Wilkesbarre 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  the  space  of  one  month,  who  has  not  previously 
contributed.to  the  Benefit  Fund,  shall  so  contribute  one  day's  labor  before 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  its  benefits. 
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At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  relief  fund  of  the  Wilkes>- 
barre  coal  and  iron  company,  held  in  Baur's  hall,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
August  21st,  1872,  the  following  order  was  issued  to  the  employees  of  the 
several  works  of  the  Wilkesbarre  coal  and  iron  company,  viz  :  That  the 
employees  of  each  division  of  said  company  are  hereby  notified  to  appoint 
or  elect  some  responsible  person  to  act  as  trustee  until  the  first  of  January, 
1873.  Their  successors  to  be  elected  in  the  first  week  of  January  and  July 
in  each  year.  The  following  rules  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
fund  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

First.  That  there  shall  be  chosen  one  man  from  each  division  of  the  com- 
pany to  act  as  trustee,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  foreman  of  his  divi- 
sion, whose  term  of  service  shall  be  six  months,  or  until  his  successor  be 
elected.  Second.  The  duty  of  trustees  shall  be,  that  whenever  an  accident 
occurs  in  any  of  their  respective  divisions,  they  shall  in  two  daj^s  after- 
wards report  the  same  at  the  ofiRce  of  the  company,  on  blanks  signed  by  the 
trustee  and  foreman,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  date  and  nature  of  such 
accident;  and  when  the  person  or  persons  so  injured  shall  again  resume 
work,  they  shall  report  accordingly  to  the  office  of  the  company,  where  an 
order  will  be  immediately  drawn  by  the  clerk  for  the  amount  legally  due  ; 
and  in  no  case  whatever  shall  money  be  paid  unless  the  above  rules  are 
complied  with.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  employees  will  take 
an  individual  interest  in  directing  the  management  of  this  fund,  and  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  trustees,  as  it  requires  a  person  to  be  at- 
tentive and  punctual  on  all  occasions. 

The  names  of  parties  together  with  the  amounts  received  respectively,  is 
here  omitted. 

General  Statement. 

Amount  earned  in  September,  1869 $6  ,000  00 

Amount  earned  in  October,  1870 5  ,030  52 

Amount  earned  in  November,  1871 7  ,42.5  36 

Amount  earned  in  October,  1872 8  ,278  01 

Amount  earned  in  September,  1873 12  ,237  64 

Amount  earned  in  September,  1874 26  ,373  28 

Total  earnings  to  October  1,  1874 $65 ,344  81 

Interest  paid  by  company  on  balance  of  account  to  Oct.  1,  1874,       1,214  57 

Total 66  ,559  38 

Amount  contributed  to  Avondale  relief  fund,  1869,  $1 ,000  00 

Amount  of  orders  drawn  to  Nov.  1,  1873 26  ,663  71 

Amount  of  orders  drawn  from  Nov.  1,  1873,  to  Oct. 

1,  1874,  as  per  foregoing  statement 13  ,672  70 

41 ,3.36  41 

Balance  in  treasury,  Oct,  1,  1874 25  ,222  97 

E.  B,  AYRES,  Treasurer. 
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